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Ourselves 

Through Iho grace of God the Landf/oldcrx’ Journal has been 
able to complete the second year of its existence. During the short span 
of two ycais it lias endeavoured to pursue, steadily and consistently, its 
ideal of working for progressive development of the country along constitu- 
tional lines without impairmont of the basic rights of the zamindnr commu- 
nity closely allied as they are with those of their tenants. In the promotion 
of the manifold interests of the landholding (community it lias never ceased 
to remind them of the obligations which are the necessary adjuncts 
to their valuable rights. By recounting the solid and valuable achieve- 
ments of those past and present members of the community who were 
or are inspired by the highest ideals of service, it has sought, on the one 
hand, to stimulate the present generation of landholders to live up to their 
glorious traditions of beneficence and usetulnoss, and, on the other, to 
remove the prejudices and misconceptions regarding the landholding 
community, which, unfortunately, are found to prevail among a large section 
of our countrymen. It has been calling, with all the force at its command, 
a hull to the pernicious propaganda that the zamindar community has 
outlived its usefulness. For whatever success has atlonded its efforts it 
thanks t.lod and its numerous patrons and constituents whose sympathy 
and support has made it possible. 

For oui selves we enter upon the third year of our venture with in- 
creased self-confidence and unshaken faith in the righleousnoss of our cause 
and we only hope that all believers in coiistilulional and orderly progress, 
irrespective of caste, colour or creed, will accord us their fullest measure of 
moral and financial support for the further and belter prosecution of 


our mission. 



An Ideal Zamin 


Ry Lt. N. Ramabhadiia Nayak, 

Zamindar of Vndagarai and Doddappanayakkanttr, 

Madura Dt., South India. 

I X Southern India there are many Zamins. In olden days they were in a 
flourishing condition. Rut now they are decaying gradually. The rea- 
son for this IS want of co-operation between the Zamindars and their 
tonanls. For this both the Zamindars and the tenants arc responsible. 

sympathy 

At present most of the Zamindars are interested only in the collection 
of rent. A tenant does not always realise what he expects from his fields 
owing to drought, or excess of rain, or pests. If the Zamindar wisely 
nniiits a portion of the rent which tenants find impossible to pay during 
lean years, he can make himself an ideal landlord. Rut few Zamindars are 
disposed to do it. No wonder there is no love lost between the Zamindar 
and Ins tenants. 

nnuoATiox 

Moreover the Zamindar must feel it his duty to educate the tenants by 
establishing one or more free elementary schools within the Zamin where 
the tenants may get instruction not only in the three R's. but also in 
agriculture, hygiene, and civics. Money spent on the education of tenants 
IS not a waste, lor it is nut the tenants alone who gain by the education they 
receive, but also the Zamindars. The work of the tenants becomes more 
efliciont, and so the yield of the Zamin lands increases. Moreover the 
tenants will acquire the ability to appreciate the blessings conferred upon 
them by the Zamindar. 

IlilMCATlON FACILITIES 

Another important thing to which the Zamindar must pay attention is 
to provide irrigation facilities for his Zamin lands. Many Zamindars, do 
not care to repair the tanks, canals and wells in their Zamins. The result 
IS that the lands are not properly irrigated, and the output gradually 
decrea.ses though the tenants have to pay to the Zamindar the whole 
amount of their rent. So the Zamindar must set apart from his income 
a sum tomoet marainath charges every year 

CO-OPEIIATIVE SOCIETY 

Again the Zamindar must establish a co-operative society in the Zamin 
for the benefit of the tenants. It must consist of tw'O branches— the ;;Mr- 
vhniu' the sales branch. The purchase branch will purchase 

good seeds, manure, scientific implements whole-sale, and distribute them 
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to the tenants according' to their needc The capital for the purchase of 
these things will, of course, be divided into shares and each tenant will take 
as many shares as he can afford. This way of purchasing is certainly more 
profitable to the tenants than any other, for the things are purchased whole- 
sale. To the sales branch of the society the tenants must sell their super- 
fluous grain. If they do so, they can get a better price than otherwise, 

DISPUTES. 

Generally the tenants in the Zamins are ignorant. Frequent disputes 
are likely to occur. The disputants often rush to courts of law and 
spend a large amount of money. The Zamindar must advise them and 
decide the disputes between them impartially. 

ZAMIN-OEPICI.VLS. 

The officers in the Zamin must not take bribes. They must always 
care for the welfare of the tenants. 

ZAMIN CUSTOMS. 

In every Zamin there are customs peculiar to itself. The Zamindar 
must adhere to those customs scrupulously. If ho fails to do so ho would 
incur the displeasure of the tenants. 

snivEY. 

There are very few Zamins which have been surveyed. The result is 
that sometimes the tenants are in possession of more lands than their patta'? 
entitle them to. Under such circumstances disputes are likely to arise 
between the Zamindar and the tenants and among the tenants themselves. 
In order to avoid such disputes there must bo periodical survey by the 
Government. IVnodical survey has another advantage. As the tenants 
know exactly what extent of land they possess, the karnams cannot easily 
cheat them In ryot, wan areas a survey of lands takes place every 31) y(>ars. 
Ill Zamins it may be in every fifty years, the cost being borno by Zamin- 
dars and tenants 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture is the only industry which is carried on in most Zamins at 
present, though there may bo scope for other industries. It is tlie duty of 
the Zamindar to find out with the help of experts what .scope there is in 
his Zamin for the starting and development of industries. If there are 
many fruit bearing trees in the Zamin he may start the jam industry. If 
there is a water-fall he can generate electric power and utili/.o it for various 
purposes. If there are forests the timber industry may bo started. If the 
Zamin is rich in mineral deposits recourse can be had to mining industry. 
Such undertakings will profit both zamiiidars and tenants. 

BRING WASTE L.VNDS UNDER CULTIV.VTION. 

In almost all the Zamins there are largo areas of lands lying fallow 
The Zamiiidars must bring such lands under cultivation by issuing tempor- 
ary pattas to their tenants. 

DUTIES OF THE TENANTS. 

Till now I have discussed the duties of the Zamindar. Thu tenants 
also have their duties by their Zamiiidars. The tenants must pay their 
kist in time to avoid litigation with Zamiiidars Wilful withholding of 
rents cannot but result in embittermuiit of relations between Zamiiidars 
and tenants. Cases ot real hardship or actual inabilily should be 
favourably considered by the Zamindnr.s. The tenants must also 
co-operate with Zamindar by adopting whatever suggestions ho might 
make for the iniprovemuiit of the Zamin, tor with relractory tenants the 
Zamindar cannot effect any improvements in the Zamin. Only in the hearty 
co-operation of the tenants and the Zamiiidars lies the salvation of the 
Zamin in our Presidency. 



The Constitution of the Crisis 






By R. V M. Q. Ramarau, 

Yuvarajah of Pithapnram. 

e ONSTITUTIONALISTS are racking their brains over the form the fu- 
ture constitution of India should take. What exactly it will be is an- 
other question. He is a bold prophet who can decipher completely the enig- 
ma of Indm’s future. But it is to be earnestly hoped that the future will find 
India free from all bondages, political, social and religious. And in the 
meantime all schemes that are 





propounded for the amelioration of 
the country demand serious 
consideration. 

Wo find ourselves in a tense 
atmosphere. Chaotic forces of 
ideas and ideals are dragging 
the country hither and thither, 
for better or for worse, lime 
alone can say. Some advocate 
<iemocracy of milder typo, while 
some others favour drastic soci- 
alism, communism and Bolshe- 
vism. There are again some 
who honestly believe that 
democracy has failed and 
something like Fascism is 
necessary. Political thinkers 
are watching the international 
.situation so that lessons might 
be learnt, inasmuch as world 
forces influence world politics. 
But that, too, docs not help us 
much, because international 
political arena is as much the 


battle-ground of conflicting 
Yuvaraiah of PilKapuram. ideas as OUr OWIl. 

Then, we have people who 
believe that a return to the pre-Montford days is preferable. Again 
some advocate Federation and maintain that the White Paper scheme 
should be accepted. Yet there are some who think that nothing 
short of Dominion Status, as defined by the Statute of Westminister, 
is acceptable. To some complete independence is the motto. As in 
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everything: else there is no unity even in our political aspirations. The 
trouble is not that wo have too many ideas and schemes, but that we do not 
have one strong idea or scheme which can dominate all the others and can 
give the country a definite lead. 

For this, we want one strong man, a super-man. It may not bo very 
easy to get such a man. At the same time neither is it impossible. Some- 
thing akin to a Constituent Assembly can find the required person. He 
should be elected as the head and should bo given all the powers of the 
State. lie is to be supreme. The Assembly may not be unanimous. Let 
the will of the majority prevail in the election. The elected person will be 
the absolute authority. Call him Loader or President or Coasar or Dictator • 
it makes very little difference. He will be the First Servant of the State. 

It IS idle to discuss hero who such a Loader will be, incase the above 
step IS taken. It is only necessary to say that suitable persons, though rare 
in the very nature of things, will not be found entirely wanting. Actually, 
it may be Lord Willingdon or Mahatma (xandhi. Who knows ! 

Whoever he may be, he must have a dynamic personality. His term of 
office IS to bo, say, somewhere about five years. This is necessary because 
limitless time may bring many dangers, which one will never understand 
at the beginning. After live years the people’s Assembly should meet 
again for the purpose of electing a Loader afresh. Naturally the outgoing 
Leader will have every chance of being re-elected, for he would have the re- 
cord of Ins work to back him. It he is found wanting by any chance, he 
falls. Anollior attempt will be made and a new person fills the office. 

This limitation of the term of the Loader, while giving him every op- 
portunity to raise his country without any fear, will act as a check on the 
impetuosity which sometimes attends power and position. Moreover, the 
elections may be something like a tilhp to him. Hut generally it will be 
found that when a Leader is appointed, he will continue to be the Loader 
through all the elections, till his voluntary retirement or demise. When a 
man does well, he naturally captures the hearts of the people And there is 
no reason why a Leader should be an exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
he will be extremely popular. Opposition there will be, but an overwhelm- 
ing majority will applaud him. Signor Mussolini and President Roosevelt 
are popular and the respective nations are behind their respective leaders, 
despite the opposition which a few may offer. And the Leader will even- 
tually triumph over the obstructive tactics of interested groups. 

As everything else, the army must be at the beck and call of the Leader. 
The Leader will be the supreme Commander. It is to bo hoped that a time 
will come when armies will dwindle into police forces and the use of physi- 
cal force will be a thing of tlm past. But till then, and till the world is edu- 
cated enough to receive the message of nonviolence in its correct form, 
the army will be indispensable. Society is not all made of angels. Per- 
haps, to some extent brute force is necessary to subdue brutish elements. 

But one thing is necessary. The army should not bo a personal army 
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of ihe Leader, for if it is so, it may load to grave dangers. The election of 
a new Leader may be nullified by the outgoing Leader, with the help of the 
army. So, there should be only a national army, a well-disciplined army 
owing allegiance iiHiiicdiatrlu to the Leader during his term of office and 
vUimuiclij to the State. 

The Loader naturally will appoint as his advisers and lieutenants, 
people of ability, who will support him. There will be the usual parapher- 
nalia of executive machinery, implicitly carrying out tho orders of the 
Leader. 

The advantages of such a system are manifold. What a parliamentary 
government would take scores of years to achieve, can be achieved in a 
very «hort lime under this system. Moreover, party system, which is sup- 
posed to 1)0 the foundation of parliamentary government, has utterly failed. 
It could not face and solve boldly those mighty problems which seem to 
defy even collective human wisdom. The force of arguments can be appre- 
ciated when international politics is considered- Italy and Germany have 
become seals of dictatorship, with no party government in the parliamen- 
tary sense. Austria has followed suit. Stalin is all in all in Soviet 
Russia. President Roosevelt is practically the dictator of the United States 
of America. And oven in England, that stronghold of parliamentary go- 
vernment, the party conventions have been broken and party government 
has been abandoned at least for tho present. Is not tho National Govorn- 
meiit a negation of all the fundamentals of party system '< 

Therefore, one need not be alarmed if tho party system and even par- 
liaineiilary government arc suspended. If a now form of government is 
found to be more beneficial, at least for the present, there is no moaning in 
not giving it a fair trial. What is necessary now is not parliamentary 
oratory, but immediate action. Otherwise, tho country will be all the worse. 
So, one supreme Leader, free from the shackles of parliamentary defects 
and delays, is the crying need of the hour. IIo alone will be able to bring 
the country out of misery'. 

For example, if we have a supreme Leader ho will, with a stroke of 
pen pass measures that shall transform the country. He can freely and 
effectively deal with such monsters as the communal spirit and tho caste 
-system with its climax in untouchablility. And there are other problems 
such as uneinploymenl, rural indebtedness i^iiid general poverty, which de- 
mand immediate attention. What exactly the Leader will do, it is presump- 
tuous to say. Rut this much is certain, he can deal with them more 
effectively and (juickly than an unwieldy legislature, with its cumbersome 
procedure. 

Rut one thing must be admitted. The Leader may make mistakes. 
Still, when tho risks of his committing mistakes are weighed against the 
great possibilities of his doing great things, tho former will be found hope- 
lessly wanting. Every great enterprise will have its risks and the risks are 
insignificant when compared to the great possibilities of achievement. If 
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no risk is taken, progress is impossible. But progress we must, and even 
the theory of status quo should not mean stagnation. So, in the words of 
a famous man lot us say, let the attempt be made’. 

Theorists and constitutionalists may be wondering what tins new 
scheme which is advocated by the writer is to bo called. Even though it is, 
to a great extent, dictatorship, it is not thoroughly so in that the term of the 
Leader is limited. Though no name is necessary, yet for convenience sake, 
it may bo called the Constitution of the Crisis. For it is the opinion of the 
writer that this now scheme, if it is really new, is not to bo considered as 
the universal panacea for all evils and for all times. No, it is definitely ad- 
vocated in a limiied sense, that is, as best suited /'nr the prrscuf. Neither 
should the criticism of the present parliamentary government be ini.sunder- 
stood as the denouncement of parliamentary government as such. It was 
useful, it may again bo useful in future, but now, during this national crisis, 
it is, to a great extent, useless and out of place, (live up that which has 
become impotent and take to that which wdll give a fresh lead to the coun- 
try, a fresh life to the body politic. 

Unfortunately a great number of the political thinkers suffer from a 
narrowness of vision. Each has his own theory, absolutely sound in itself 
and very useful at a given moment but equally useless at another moment, 
which he would advocate as the sovereign remedy for all our evils till 
Doomsday. They pin their faith on a particular theory and loathe to part 
with it. It is tiiiK) they realised that world conditions were changing and 
that even their theories were to be modified accordingly. After all, political 
theories and schoinos exist for the benefit and amoliorntion of mankind. 
But let not mankind be sacrificed at the altar of political theories. Theories 
can go to dogs, but humanity cannot be ignored, Tnfc is a complex affair 
In its progressive march fresh problems arise, demanding fresh solu- 
tions. 

So, one should not reject any new scheme simply because it happens 
to be new. Political thinkers should consider a proposed scheme properly 
and dispassionately and give it a chance. If mere prejudice prevents them 
from considering any innovation, however sound it may be, it can only bo 
described as peevish and unreasonable stubbornness. 

But time alone will prove the wisdom of having one able man as the 
Loader to mould the present history of this country. When once llie crisis 
has passed and when it is found that the groat problems that are staring us 
in the face with the formidableness of destruction, have been solved, then 
the ‘constitution of the crisis’ with its supreme Leader, can bo given u]), in 
favour of a better scheme that may bo devised later on. 

Anyway that is a question of the future. We are no.v primarily con- 
cerned with the present. It is demanding a great gesture torus. 
Let us rise to the occasion and face facts. 



Hindu-Muslim Unity 


By Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, b,a. 

W HATEVER the relative importance of the communal problem might 
be in our discussions on the future Indian constitution, the com- 
inanal controversies occupy our minds much more than matters of great 
import and oast their shadows over all our political work. Since 1919 , com- 
munalism has been gradually gaining in strength. It has assumed serious 

proportions to-day : at one time it 
threatened to wreck the Round Table 
Conference. 

Almost year in and year out wo find 
ourselves confronted with a host of 
resolutions and recommendations on the 
question, passed or made by various 
associations and organisations in the 
country. But almost invariably do we 
find that the views of no two of them 
—the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikh League etc. 
—agree : they are even diametrically 
opposed to each other. In our per- 
plexity we have to express our inabi- 
lity to accept the opinions of any one 
Rai Bahadur Baidya Nath Das, B A. Organisation in their entirety. The com- 
munal spirit has taken such a strong 
hold on the minds of Indian leaders, 
whether real or so-called, that no constitutional progress is possible 
without first settling this thorny problem. 

The communal problem of India is primarily the Ilindu-Muslim pro- 
blem. Other communities have, however, taken up of late an aggressive 
attitude and have been demanding special rights and privileges. The Sikhs 
in the Punjab form an important minority, which cannot be ignored. Hin- 
dus themselves are faced with disintegration because of the genesis of 
depressed and untouchable class problem. In the South there is the ques- 
tion of Brahmins and non-Brahmins. But inspite of all this, the problem 
essentially is as to how we can bring about unity between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, or adjust the differences between the two communities. 
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The proportions of the various communities inhabiting India accord- 
ing to 1921 census are : 


Hindus 

65.9 

Muslims 

24.1 

Buddhists 

4.6 

Tribal Religions 

2.8 

Christians 

1.2 

Sikhs 

1.0 

Jains 

.2 

Others 

.2 


100.0 


The distribution of the Muslim population is such that they form a 
small minority everywhere, except in N. W. F. Province, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan and Sind. In the Punjab they are 55.3 p.c., in Bengal 54.0 p.c., 
in Sind 73.4 p. c., while in Baluchistan and the N. W. F. Province they are 
overwhelmingly strong. Their highest minority is in the United Provinces, 
but even here it is less than 15 p.c. It may be noted here that this 15 p. c. 
is not spread out all over the province but is largely concentrated in urban 
areas, especially in northern districts of the province. 

From Ihe figures quoted above, it is apparent that the Muslim commu- 
nity is strong enough to look after itself and requires jg snecial safe - 
guar ds or bottle-feedi ng. Communal protection 'is not necessary for the 
tWerfhajor comraunitTes— the Hindus and the Muslims ; it might be neces- 
sary for those small communities, which together form 10 per cent of the 
total population. But logic and commonseiise have nothing to do with 
communal feelings, and to-day we find the whole problem resolving itself 
into the removal from the minds of each of a baseless fear and distrust of 
the other, and of installing a feeling of security for all communities. In 
search of material gains and safety, each party wants to secure for itself a 
dominating position. Some of the communal spokesmen do not even seem 
to believ e in the virtue nf ‘live lof Jjye.’ In this atmosphere the only 
method of creating a sense of security is the provision of safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. 

The aims of political reforms are to make the people to whom such 
reforms are given, prosperous, happy and contented, to open out for them 
a fresh field for action to achieve what they want in a constitutional way, 
and to give them a greater share in the working of the constitution and in 
moulding the future of their motherland. In order to make such reforms 
possible, we ought to be able to find out a uniformity in diversity and not 
create a diversity in uniformity, as the latter would by itself frustrate the 
very object of the reforms, and instead of turning the different people into 
a homogeneous whole, would be doing the exact reverse. 

Leaving aside the question of Muslims, who seem to be very keen on 
separate elec.'^orate for themselves, I would not like, under any circum- 
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stances, to extend the principle of separate electorates to any other oommii* 
nity or interest. In spite of the fact that the Reforms'of 1919 did give some 
powers to the legislatures and extended the franchise a little, we oodld not 
benefit by them, simply because of the highly defective scheme of franchise, 
which divided the country into religions, castes, creeds, interests and 
economic groups. I have already stated that for the better working of a 
constitution and the amalgamation of different interests, it is necessary that 
we should find out some uniformity in diversity, and therefore no reform 
could serve its purpose, if it would intensify the already existing differ- 
ences. If we were to divide the people into religious, racial, economic or 
professional groups, the system would defeat the very purpose of the 
reforms and very soon we would find ourselves in an all-pervading chaos. 
This sort of franchise would further accentuate the existing differences, 
and the future Government is sure to be faced with several mutually hos- 
tile parties, which would render the work of the Government extremely 
difficult. Further, the system of separate electorates would create narrow- 
ness in the minds of the electorate, who would consider themselves as parts 
of a particular community and not of the nation as a whole and be possess- 
ed of an impulse to serve communal and not national interests— an idea 
which is in itself a negation of democratic principles. 

It is, therefore, clear that separate electorates for any community or 
communities— be they Hindus Muslims, Sikhs or any other— will not tend 
to create a favourable atmosphere for the working of a democratic 
constitution in India. But at the same time, joint electorates will also not 
do, since the Muslims~the most important minority community in the 
country— are quite opposed to them. The opposition has gone so far that 
even the Congress, avowed to join ^electorat6 a, has decided to sleep over 
the Communal Award and not to express any opinion one way or the 
other. 

We may for once go back before 1919 and we shall be astonished to 
find that there was practically no communal bitterness at that time. The 
system of joint electorates was quite satisfactory. In political, social and 
other spheres of life, Hindus and Muslims met on equal terms and even en- 
trusted themselves to each other’s care. There was very little of animosity 
and narrowness of mind, and they used to live on the most cordial terms. 
There was complete religious toleration and there was never any riot for 
the vindication of the religious rights. No dispute ever arose about music 
before mosques, arti or namaz rights, etc. Music was played always with- 
out any interference, and even now there are cities, one of which is our 
sacred city of Benares, where music is uninterruptedly played before mos- 
ques. There are several temples quite near mosques in our city— the 
most important being that of the Golden Temple of Shri Vishwanath where 
the bell is ringing almost all the 24 hours in the immediate vicinity of 
Aurangzeb’s Mosque— but there have been no disputes about such petty 
matters. No doubt, in such religious riots generally members of the lower 
strata of society take part, but the responsibilities of those in authority do 
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not on that account cease. It may, according to some, be well and good 
for such differences to exist, but when one is considering national good or 
what is good for the purpose of National Government, one has to judge 
them in relation to the welfare of the country as a whole. 

Now, as I have stated above, the good of the country demands that 
there should be joint electorates, but since the Muslims regard separate 
electorates as a “valued privilege”, we have to find out some means where- 
by to create harmony in place of the existing discord in the country. No 
doubt, it is true that however sound and expedient certain suggestions may 
be, they can have weight and effect only to the extent that they are accept- 
able to all the principal parties concerned. I have, therefore, tried to suggest 
the least objectionable proposals. They are as follows 

I. Where there w a majority of one community ' 

In such provinces there should be no statutory majority in the Council. 
It is simply absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible government at the same time. Responsible Govern- 
ment is understood to mean a Government in which the executive is res- 
ponsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the 
members of the executive with the majority behind them have all got in by 
reservation and not by the free choice of the electorate, there is neither 
proper representation of the electorate nor any foundation for responsible 
government. Reservation of seats for a majority community gives to that 
community the statutory right to govern the country independently of the 
wishes of the electorates and is foreign to all conceptions of popular 
government. It will confine minorities within a ring-fence, and leave them 
no scope for expansion. 

II. Where the Muslims are in a minority : 

It is true that it would work great hardship on the Muslims in 
provinces where they are in a minority, if no reservation of seats is allowed. 
The result would be that in the Central Legislature the Muslims, who form 
nearly one-fourth of the total population of British India, would have no 
more than one-tenth of representation. Their representation in U.P., Bihar 
and some other provinces may also be unsatisfactory. It is hero that one 
is compelled by force of circumstances to give way and advocate the intro- 
duction of a temporary element of communalism in the electorate system. 
Muslim minority should therefore be permitted reservation of seats in pro- 
portion to their population. The point of view expressed in suggestion 
No. 1 does not apply to minorities, for a minority remains a minority, whe- 
ther any seat is reserved for it or not and cannot dominate the majority. 
In this connection it is necessary that I should make my position clear. 1 
do not mean to put the Muslim minority in a ring-fence. What I mean is 
that it may have its full share on the population basis by reservation of 
seats, and anything over and above that share they should win by their 
own effort. Muslims cannot also reasonably claim reservation of seats 
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beyond their strict proportion to population and also the right to oonteat 
additional seats. 

III. In the Central Legislature : 

So far as the Central Legislature is concerned the demand of the Mub> 
iims has been that one-third of the total number of seats in the Central 
Legislature be reserved for them. The Muslims are a little less than one- 
fourth of the total population of British India, and there is no reason why 
they should be allowed one-third at the cost of the Hindus and other mino- 
rity communities. I, therefore, suggest that in the case of Central Legisla- 
ture, the Muslims should be given reservation of seats in accordance with 
their proportion to population, with the right to contest additional seats 
from the General constituency. 

IV. The same principles as enunciated in paras II and III should 
apply to the Hindus where they are in a minority. 

Since my purpose in this article has been to deal with the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, I leave out of consideration the question of other minor- 
ities. 

With my views expressed as above, I must strike a note of warning 
that real Ilindu-Muslim unity cannot be accomplished either by separate 
electorates or by reservation of seats. The only possible moans to achieve 
this end is a change in the hearts of the two communities, with full 
realisation of the fact that it may well be possible for a third party to foster 
and nourish these communal differences in its own interest, and that, con- 
sidering the good of the nation to which both the Hindus and the Muslims 
belong, these differences have to bo set aside or composed for the sake of 
national solidarity and the proper working of responsible government. 
Even if the Muslims, enamoured of their “valued privilege” cling to it tena- 
ciously, they will before long realise the mistake in not reaching a mutual 
agreement and sinking their differences in unfathomable oblivion. 
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Wanted a Land Revenue Bill in Bengal 



By Gopal Ciiandua Biswas, n.r«. 

Pleader, IJarisal. 

^HE greater portion of Bengal is, no doubt, compriseii witliin tlie perina- 
nontly settled area and its revenue is, therefore, fixed in perpetuity 
and not liable to alteration under any conditions, as it has been definite- 
ly laid down in the secoptl part of Section 7, Art. VI _of Regidation l 
of ^1)3 that “the Governor-General in Council trusts that the proprietors 

of lands sensible of the benefits conferred 
upon them by the public assessment 
being fixed for ever will exert them- 
selves in the cultivation of their lamls 
under the certainty that they will enjoy 
exclusively the fruits of their own good 
management and industry and J,hat no 
demand will ever bo made upon them 
or their heirs or successors by the 
present or any future (Jovoriiinent tor 
an augmentation of the public asscfs- 
ment in consequence of the iinprovemeiit 
of their respective estates." There is, 
however, in this province of Bengal a 
considerable tract, including the Sumler- 
bans, the revenue of which is temporari- 
ly settled and is thus liable to bo roviseil 
from time to time. 

In the Sunderban tract, situate within 
the districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna and Bakargunj, there are generally 
four classes of temporary-settled estates, viz.,— (1) Leases for |)i) jji'ars, 
created under Rules of Circular No 36 of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
dated the S)th of April, 1853: (2) Leases for 40 years, granted under the Large 
and Small Capitalistic Rules of the 12th of November, 1875); ( t) Resinned 
Tom fir MaJtals created in consequence of Resumption proceeedings, taken 
under Bengal Regulation No. 2 of 1819 ; and (4) Dinrn Ma/xiP, creaieil 
out of alluvi.il accretions to permanently and temporarily settled estali*-, 
under Act IX of 1847 (Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Act). This last cla^s j:- 
not confined to the Sunderbans alone but extends almost to all the distiicts 
of Bengal. Each of those classes of settlement-holders has special grie- 
vances of its own, regarding its status, pitch of assessment, period of 
4 
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revision, embankment charges and allowance of profit and collection 
charges. 

A brief history of these four classes of estates will not be out of place 
iK'ie as this will clearly show how the assessment of these estates is, at 
present, entirely loft to the discretion of the Executive Government. 

llefore giving a short history of those leases, we should have a clear 
idea of what is called the Sunderbans. The late Mr. Saradacharan Mitra, 
M. A , H. L., Puisne Judge, Calcutta High Court, in his Tagore Law Lec- 
tures, 1895, gave the following definition of the area included in the 
Sunderbans, which was also ratified by Mr. F. D Ascoli in his “Revenue 
History of the Sunderbans, 1870-1920", — 

'111 the beginning of tho 19th century, the large tract of deltaic lands 
known as the Sunderbans and covered with dense forest was not inclu- 
ded v ilhm the permanently settled area of tho districts of 21-P:irganas 
and Jessore. Squatting and encroachment, however, by holders of 
adjacent permanently settled estates were common, even in those early 
days. In tho year 1816, the Government thought it necessary to ap- 
point a special officer culled tho Commissioner of the Sunderbans for 
the fiscal management of this tract. Section 3 of Regulation 2 of 1819, 
well-known as tho Resumption Regulation, expressly referied to this 
lorcst tract, and in 1825, the sottlomont rules hud down in Regulation 
7 ol 1822 were made applicable to it. ITp to this time, however, the 
attention of Government was directed only to lh(> cleared and occupied 
portions which were technically ‘taufir’. In 1828, rules weie laid down 
lor tho deterimualion of tho boundaries of the tract which was for- 
merly declared to be ‘the property of the State’, the same not having 
been alienated or assigned to zamindars or included in any way in 
the arrangements of the perpetual selilemont’. The claims of persons 
in possession of cultivated lands in the neighbourhood of settled es- 
tates were left to be determined under tho rules laid down in H(>g. 2 
of 1819. This sea-board of the delta of tho Ganges was defined by the 
I j boundary hue laid down in 1829 by Mr. W. Dampier, tho then Coni- 
I niissiomif ,of ihe .iJunderbans.’’ “ 

In 1829 and 1830, a map was prepared by Lt. Hodge.s. On this map 
the norlhcin boundary of the Sunderbans was shown and it is 
generally the* area south of this line -that is commonly known as 
Sunderbans Area. 

The tract of land known as the Sunderbans and the r/z/trs or islands 
tornied since the Decennial Settlement and other ‘lialabad’ (newly culti- 
Mited) lands, ‘patitabadi’ and juiigle-burlii’ taluqs were dealt with by 
section 3 of Reg. 2 of 1819, but all waste lands included within tho ascer- 
taiiud boundaries of permanently settled estates were left expressly un- 
affected by Cl. 1, Section 31 of the Regulation. 

There wore lands possosssed by the zamindars in excess of the area 
lalling within their permanently settled estates and such lands are called 
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‘taufir’. In 1828, Reg. 3 of 1828 was passed to deal specially with those 
‘taufir’. lands and officers were appointed to look after and settle them. 

New chum and jungle lands were declared to be the absolute pro- 
perty of the Government. Some portions of these lands, after settlement 
of rents under rules laid down by Reg. 8 of 1822, formed into perma- 
nently settled estates, but newly reclaimed large tracts are the property 
of Government. 

II. 

A very short history of the leases is given below for better grasp 
of the subject under review. 

00- Years’ Lease : — 

In 175):{, the whole of the Sunderban tract, was loft outside the zone 
of Permanent Sellleineut. In 1825 , Rules for making grants of these tracts 
were lornially promulgated^ GY lioguhition 3 of 182.S, this uninhabited 
tract was declared to have over been, and still to be, tin* property of the 
State and the Governor-General in Council was empowered to make 
grants, assignments or leases thereof in such manner as ho may deem fit 
and proper. In pursuance of this Regulation, the entire area was surveyed 
and divided into lots, with fixed boundaries, set out in a map, prepared 
for the purpose, and the tract became available for grants. In 1829, appli- 
cations wore invdcd from the public to take settloments which wito grant- 
ed under Grant Rules of 1630, proyiding for (1) 20 years’ revenue-free 
period, (2) 5 years’ period for clearance of }tli area, (3) Jih to bo exeiiipfed 
from assesbinenl in perpetuity, (4) remaining itlis to bo as.ses.sed at 2 as 
per bigha in the 21s.t jear, 4 as. in the 22nd, 6 as. in the 23rd, and 8 as in the 
2(tli and the last to remain fixed in perpetuity. A large number of grants 
were thus leased out. Rut they were very often obstructeil by the neigh- 
bouring zamindars in their possession. In 1841, the grantees submitted 
a memorial praying for modification of their terms in a more lilieral 
direction which was rejected by the Government, and their grants had 
to be resumed and subsequently ro-settled botweon 1844 to 18.’)2. In 1852, 
it was found that many settlements had broken down and revenue 
derivefl from such grants had been next to nothing The Board of Re- 
venue, with a view to secure reclamation, recommended a reduction of the 
rate from 8 as. to 4 as. which was offered to the grantees but refused. The 
grantees proposed the following terms, viz , (1) Free period of 20 years, 
then I anna on half the area for 10 years, 14 anna for next 10 years and 
afterwards 2 as. the maximum rate, in perpetuity. Government accepted 
these terms with only two modifications, viz, (1) t here sbuuld be progreiigive 
'Clearance, and (2) that the assessment of 2 as., in stead of being in lierpe- 

|t.iiiiv. phniild'hft for 90 yn,Tr.s, after should be liable to re- 

'assessmont_qu.jqioderate terms " ~ ^ 

40-Years’ Lease:— 

The Suudorbans were declared to be the properly of the Stale bv 
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Reg. 3 of 1828 and the Governor-General was empowered by the said 
Regulation to grant leases of lots within it by dividing the area into lots 
and demarcating them by boundaries. In 1829, several lots were settled 
in perpetuity at progressive rate at 8 as. per bigha but clearance condi- 
tions were not fulfilled, and at last in 1853 the Government promulgated 
revised rules by which the land revenue demand was reduced to 2 as. per 
bigha for 99 years. Those revised rules having not attracted new appli- 
cants the Government of India sanctioned two proposals viz., (1) for sale of 
unassossed lauds at Rs. 2-8-0 per acre free from any revenue demand 
whatsoever and (2) for redemption of the revenue of the settled lots, for 
ever, by paying Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, once for all, but little advantage was 
taken of those rules and reclamations of the Sunderbaus became all the 
more difficult. In 1871 a committee was formed for framing rules for 
, settlement of waste lands and those rules were published in 1871. There 
|was little response as the terms were less favourable than in 18.53. Then 
: finally in 1879, two sots of rules were issued known respectively as the 
“Large Capitalist Rules” and the “Small Capitalist Rules” for leases for 
the cultivation of waste lands. These leases wore for an initial period 
of 40 years. 

llrmunal Ton fir Mahals .— 

Some years after the conclusion of the Permanent Settlement of 1793, 
it appeared that on account of contiguity of permanently settled zarain- 
dari estates to the Sunderbau tract and for want of well-defined bounda- 
ries between the two, the zamiiidars often laid honaliilv claim to parts of 
Sundorban tract adioining the zamindari lands and had the same partly 
or fully reclaimed through holders of ia/nhdari, osattalnJ,(/ari or hini'tu- 
{fan leases treating the same as within the ambit of their zamindari 
estates. Reg. 2 of 1819 was enacted for resuming revenue on those ‘toufir’ 
lands and a large number of resumption proceedings were started and 
a largo number of Mahals were settled. The real object of the Resump- 
tion proceedings under the Regulation was to resume or assess revenue 
on the additional lauds. The Rules for settlement of resumed lands are 
given in Regulation 7 of 1822 enacted for periodical settlement of all 
temporarily settled Mahals. The preamble to this Regulation declares 
moderate assessment to bo its aim and the main provisions thereof re- 
cognise the status of the settlement-holders to be proprietors who are to 
be given nia/ikana in recognition of their proprietory right in case of 
refusal to engage for the public revenue. 

Diartt Mahals : — 

In the province of Bengal, in ail districts or parts of districts of which 
a revenue survey may have been completed, it would bo lawful to direct, 
at every 10 years, a new survey of lands, on the banks of rivers and on 
the shor^ 'Of the sea ; new maps have been prepared, and if lands 
have been gained by alluvion since the Permanent Settlement such lands 
under the terms of Section 3 (second) of Reg. 2 of 1818-1819 are liable to 
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assessment to Government revenue and the rents of all undertenants in 
such lands are also liable to determination. Lands surveyed would be 
made 'a separate estate under section 1 of Act 31 of 1858. Such separate 
estates are commonly called Diara estates. 


Rules of assessment of Diara estates are contained in Chapter XV. 
pafife 118 of “The Technical Rules and Instructions of the Settlement De- 
partment, 191G”. It runs thus 


“By section 7(2) of Regulation 7 of 1822, the maximum revenue which 
can be taken by Government is more than 70 p. c. When no objection 
had been raised against assessment, 60 p. & is ordinarily taken. The 
remainder is divisible between the proprietors and the tenure-holders. 
In making the division regard should be had to the existing rents of 
the tenure-holders, which in the case of proceedings under the Regu- 
gulations can only be changed if no rent or adequate rent is paid for 
the accretion and the Diara Officers will in accordance with section 2, 
Act 31 of 1858 (Bengal Alluvial Land Settlement Act) read with section 
52 of section 192 of the Bengal Tenancy Act determine what rent 
^should be paid for the accretion ; but the proprietor should never be 
given more t han iep.c . of thB..Jirnfits- jr tl i ** hi^ righjjn 

bring may bej^iven ujgjto^20 In alio ting trie?e- 
'nialinier, wlierv IWSFe AWlb’^ral graSes aTIte^ure-holders, an amount 
which may vary according to special circumstances of each case but 
should ordinarily be 10 p. c., should first be given to the tenure-holders 
immediately above the cultivating raiyats. The rest should be divi- 


ded among the remainiag tenur e-holders in proportion to the gross ^ j 
profits derived by each fr om^B^^sta te in question.” ^ ? 

""^^has Mahal is” an estate held "by Government standing in the 
place of the proprietor”.— Field’s “Regulations of the Bengal Code" (1875), 
page 41. Waste lands not included within the area of any permanent 
settlement, islands thrown up in large navigable rivers, resumed revenue- 
free lands, and settled estates which have lapsed by sale lor arrears or 
escheat are included within the definition of a Khas Mahal. In the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885, Government Ehas Mahals are “estates" and Govern- 
ment is a “proprietor" owning estates. The Government is also a “land- 
lord" like other landholders.— S. G. Mitra’s Tagore Lectures on Land Laws 
of Bengal, Lecture 11. 


Ehas Mahals may be conveniently divided into 4 classes, viz., (1) Waste 
lands brought under cultivation since Permanent Settlement. (2) Lands 
not permanently or temporarily settled, including resumed revenue-free 
lands, lapsed and forfeited estates and island Ghurs. (3) Temporarily 
settled estates including Orissa and the Sunderbans, and (4) Forest lands 
i. e.. Government reserved forests. 


III. 

We shall now give a catalogue of those Regulations, enactments 
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and Rules which have been applicable to the leases and lands 
detailed above for the purpose of assessment and resettlement of land 
revenue. 

(1) 1819— Res'. 2— The Bengal Land Revenue Assessment (Resumed 
Lands) Reg. It applies to all lands included in 'unsettled mahals’ and 
not included in 

(i) Decennial Settlement and then Permanent Settlement, 

(ii) Lands hold free of assessment as under Reg. 19 and 37 of 1793 

(see above). 

(2) 1822 —Reg. 7— The Bengal Land Revenue Settlement Reg. This 
Reg., as originally passed did not extend to any part of Bengal Presi- 
dency, as now constituted, except the Pargana of Pataspur and its depen- 
dencies. 

But it has since been applied to- 
ll) settlements made under the Bengal Alluvial Lands Settlement 
Act (Act 31 of 1858). 

(ii) estates in any part of which a measurement, survey or local 

enquiry is made under Bengal Land Revenue Sales Act (Act 
11 of 1859) and estates purchased or taken on account of 
Government under that Act. 

(iii) all lands not included in the Bengal Decennial Settlement Reg. 

(Reg. 8 of 1793). 

(iv) all estates held Khas. 

(v) the Sunderbans, and 

(vi) certain forests and wastes, and nil estates bordering thereon. 

(3) 1825— Reg. 9— The Bengal Land Revenue Settlement Reg. A 
Reg. for extending the operation of Reg. 7 of 1822 to farm estates under 
temporary leases on default of the malguzars or to hold them Khas for 
a term of years and for modifying and adding to Rules contained in 
Reg. 2 of 1819, etc. 

It applies to 

(i) estates dealt with under Reg. 11 of 1859. 

(ii) Do under Reg. 7 of 1822. 

(iii) Do under Reg. 2 of 1819. 

(4) 1825— Reg. 11. The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Reg. 

(5) 1828— Reg. 3. The Bengal Land-Revenue Assessment (Resumed 
Lands) Reg.— a Reg. for more effectually securing the realisation of the 
public dues. 

(6) 1847— Act 9. The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion Act- an «Act 
regarding the assessment of lands gained from the'sea or from rivers by 
alluvion or dereliction within the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
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(7) 1858— Act 31. The Bengal Alluvial Land Settlement Act — an 
Act to make further provision for settlement of land gained by alluvion 
in Bengal. 

(8) Indian Land Revenue Policy, 1902. A resolution of the Govern* 
ment of India regarding revenue assessment during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Gurzon. 

(9) The Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917. Part 3, Chap. 
I-VIII, pp. 115-129. 

(10) Technical Rules and Instructions of the Settlement Department, 
1916. Reprinted in 1928, Chap. XV Diara. 

IV. 

Within the largo Sunderban tract lying outside the permanently 
settled area there are, no doubt, certain Mahals the revenues of which 
are settled in perpetuity under Rules of 1853. But the major portions of 
the Sunderban area are temporarily settled. The settlement holders have 
heritable and transferable rights and are called Sunderbans Talukdars. 
Their revenues are periodically revised. They have been holding the 
Mahals for a long time, some of them, for about a century. They have 
reclaimed jungles and by their labour and money the Mahals have been 
brought under cultivation and have now been completely reclaimed with* 
out any help from the State. 

In pursuance of Reg. Ill of 1828 Grant Rules of 1830 were made, 
which proving stringent, the Grantees in 1841, memorialised the Govern- 
ment for modification of the Rules in a more liberal direction. Though 
modifications were made in 1852, eome 40 Grantees again petitioned the 
Board of Revenue stating that unless more liberal terms were accorded, 
the general clearance of the Sunderbans in the face of extraordinary cost, 
labour and risk involved, could not be effected. Then the Government 
accepting the suggestions of the Grantees remarked, in a circular in 1853, 
that the pricipal object of Government in devising the Rules of 1853 
was reclamation of the Sunderbans and the improvement of the revenue 
was of secondary and altogether subordinate interest. 

These Grantees or settlement-holders, in good old days, were consi- 
dered very useful elements as, without them, Government could not have 
reclaimed the Sunderban jungles and realised decent revenue from these 
dense jungly tracts. Now-a-days these persons are looked upon as inter- 
lopers in Government Estates. The Revenue Department of Government 
is trying by indirect means to get rid of these men. 

In the recent Revenue Settlements in Khulna and 24 Parganas their 
profits are being heavily curtailed by reducing the percentages hitherto 
allowed to them. Some of them have boon forced to give up the Mahals 
as losing concerns. Some have fought and have been still fighting for 
maintaining their old percentages by instituting suits in Civil Courts. 
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Besides over-assessment of revenue, the revenue authorities are 
doing injustice in various other ways, viz., by reducing or disallowing 
and embankment charges and altering terms of contracts or leases 
hitherto held, without express consent of the lessees. 

I cannot help pointing out another very serious grievance of the 
holders of Resumed Mahals in the Sunderbans. The real object of the 
resumption proceedings during 1828-36 was to resume or assess revenue 
on the additional lands admitting the proprietory right of the zamindar 
and not to eject them or resume Khas possession of their lands. 

The history of the Resumed Mahals will clearly show that when 
settlements were made with the encroaching zamindar he was given a 
Talukdari Patta, and on his recusancy the Mahal was settled with the 
permanent Osattalukdars or other permanent tenure-holders under him, 
who had been in possession of the Mahal before the resumption, in Osat- 
taluki or some such right. In some oases, Mahals were settled with 
pure outsiders as permanent lease-holders liable to periodical enhance- 
ment of revenue. There was distinct order of Government to the effect 
that, “Sunderban Mahals when settled with Ahadkaris or other parties 
entitled to settlement” should be dealt with as the property of individuals. 

Parties in actual possession i. e., the encroaching zamindar or his 
subordinate talukdars were entitled to settlement ( vide Pargitars* Re- 
venue History of the Sunderbans, para. 243). The result of the decisions 
in the Resumption proceedings by Court of Directors was that the party 
in possession was ordinarily to be recognised as the proprietor and was 
therefore entitled to Malikana if recusant (vide para 195). Their names 
have been always borne in Register A kept under Bengal Land Regis- 
tration Act (Act VII of 1876) and devolutigns of their interests have been 
entered in Register D kept under the said Act. They are “proprietors” 
within the meaning of Section 3 of Bengal Tenancy Act. They are also 
proprietors in the sense of holders of substantial interest (heritable and 
permanent) within the meaning of the Privy Council decision reported in 
I. L. R. 52 Cal. 418 at page 444. The holders of these Mahals have been 
recognised as Proprietors in the Bengal Settlement Manual (1917) page 116. 

Attempts have been recently made to wrongly reduce the position 
of the proprietors of the Resumed Mahals to that of tenure-holders under 
Government and their names are being wrongly removed from Register 
A of Act VIII of 1876 to Khas Mahal Register of tenures. Attempts have 
also been made to record their status as tenure-holders in the record-of- 
rights recently prepared under Chap. X of the B. T. Act and to change 
the terms and conditions of their engagement by introducing new forms 
of leases without their consent and unwarranted by sec. 104 of the said 
Act. Those are all instances of Executive high-handedness in the absence 
of definite legisiative enactment. 

V. 

The readers will now see that there are really no definite enactments 
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on the Statute Book for the assessment of land revenue on these lands 
which are outside the zone of Permanent Settlement of 1793. The Joint 
Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms recommended in their report that “tlie Committee are impressed 
by the objection raised by many witnesses to the manner in which certain 
classes of taxation can be laid upon the people of India by Executive 
action without, in some cases, any adequate prescription by Statute of the 
methods 'of assessment They consider that the imposition of new burdens 
should be gradually more within the purview of the Legislature and in 
particular.- they advise that the process of revising the land revenue 
assessment ought to be brought under closer regulation by Statute 
as soon as possible. Ai present the Statutory basis for changing revenue 
on the land varies in different provinces, but in some at least, the pitch 
of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the Executive Government. 
The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody in the 
law the main principles by which the land-revenue is determined, the 
methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, 
the graduations of enhancements, and the other chief processes which 
touch the well-being of the revenue-payers”. 

There is no definite legislative enactment excepting the rusty, anti- 
quated and imperfectly understood Regulations for regulating the process 
of revising assessments, and fixation of the terms of settlement are re- 
gulated by rules, issued from time to time, by the Executive Government. 
These rules are now contained in the Bengal Survey and Settlement 
Manuals,' issued by the Executive Government in its Revenue Department, 
from time to time. 

The revenue bf the permanently settled area in this province is fixed 
for ever and no question of any legislation arises regarding that. There 
is, however, a vast area including the Sunderban tract, of which the re- 
venue is temporarily fixed, and at the time of the periodical assessment 
of its revenue the question arises in what proportion the total assets are to 
be divided between the settlement-holders and the Government. 

Towards the end of the last century, in their attempts to trace out 
thc-reasons for the recurrence of a series of severe famines, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt and certain other retired officers of the Indian Civil Service came 
to certain conclusions, the purport of which was that the intensity and 
frequency of the famines were largely due to the impoverishment of the 
people caused by over-assessment. The Government of Lord Curzon 
took- up the cudgels in support of the existin g revenue policy and under- 
took a detailed and exhaustive enquiry into the system of land revenue 
assessment in all the provinces with special reference to their economic 
effects upon the condition of the people. 

His Excellency called for reports from all the Provincial Governments 
and on receipt of their reports, the conclusions arrived at by him were 

6 
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summarised in a Resolution, issued in the form of a book called “Land 
Revenue Policy of the Indian Government.” 

The summary of the policy is given at page 38 of the book, a portion 
of which runs as follows 

“That in areas where the State receives its land revenue from 
landlords, progressive moderation is the key-note of the policy of 
Government, and the standard of 50 p. c. of the assets is one which is 
almost uniformly observed in practice and is more often departed from 
on the side of deficiency than of excess. That the policy of long 
term settlements is gradually being extended, the exception being 
justified by condition of local development.” etc. 

It will not be out of place to quote an important passage from the 
report submitted at that time by the Government of Bengal regarding 
the question of over-assessment in Bengal which runs thus ; 

“where the revenue is paid by landlords in the temporary-settled 
areas, 50 p. c. of their assets may be fixed as the maximum Govern- 
ment demand. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that this i.s now a 
very general rule and he has no doubt that the variations from it will 
be fewer and fewer. It is a good general rule. The minimum term of 
settlement in temporarily settled areas shall bo 30 years.” (Vide pages 
61 and 62 of the Revenue Policy). 

The Government of Bengal adopted this policy as they were bound to 
do and in the Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, Part 3, Chap. T, 
laid down, by way of prelimina ry instructions for settlement of land 
revenue, that “the general princ iples to be followed in such settlements 
are set forth in the scheme publi shed by the Government of India, entitled 
‘Indian Land Revenue Policy’. Those principles should be studied by 
every officer entrusted with the settlement of land-revenue.” 

The announcement of the policy as laid down above is very distinct, 
clear and unambiguous, viz, that the proportion in which the assets of a 
Mahal are to be divided between the settlement-holder and the State, is 
half and half. In other words, the limit of revenue assessment of a Mahal 
should not exceed half of the total assets but it may be even less than half. 

In practice, however. Government take 70 to 80 p. c. of the assets as 
revenue, and allow only 20 to 30 p. c. to the settlement-holders. In one 
part of the Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 1917, instructions have 
been laid down for the guidance of the Settlement Officers by following 
the revenue policy of Lord Gurzon, i. e., the 50 p.c. rule ; but in another 
part of the same manual contradictory and different instructions have 
been given for settling revenue of temp orarily settled estates at 70 to 
per cent of the assets by laying down that in exceptional cases only 
the percentage may be increased to 50 p. c. by the Bengal Board of Re- 
venue or the Local Government ( Vide page 121 of the Bengal Survey and 
Sottlemont Manual, 1917). 
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The Executive Government in order to meet its evoT-gromag de- 
mands and financial burdens, is naturally interested in gradually raising 
the amount of revenue even in violation of its own express revenue policy. 
This was the very reason for which the Parliamentary Joint Select Com- 
mittee strongly recommended early legislation on this most vitally im- 
portant subject in all Legislatures. 

According to the recommendations of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee, Revenue Bills were introduced in the Legislative Councils of 
Madras, ‘Bombay, the.Punjab and Assam in 1925, and in the Councils of U P. 
and C. P. in 1927. They have by this time found place in the Statute 
Book. As regards other provinces in reference to Dr. Rama Rau’s reso- 
lution dated the 12th September, 1928, in the Council of State pressing 
for the re-introduction of provincial Revenue Bills, Sir Mahammad Habi- 
bullah, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that land revenue being 
a provincial reserved subject, the utmost he could do was to draw the 
attention of the Local Governments on the subject, and ask them to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Parliamentary Joint Committee. 
He further said that Government of India drew the attention of the Pro- 
vincial Governments first in 1920, then again in 1923 and assured tho 
mover that the Local Governments would again be addressed on the 
subject of land revenue and hoped that his initiative on this occasion 
might contribute to the solution of the matter. In spite of such assurances 
on the part of the Government of India, unfortunately, the Government 
of Bengal do not appear to have taken any steps, up till now, for giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 

VI. 

THE SUNDERBAN LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In the course of the last cadastral survey and preparation of Record 
of Rights in the District of Khulna, the then Settlement Officer, Mr. 
Fawcus, had to settle the revenue of 139 Suuderban Mahals or temporary 
settled estates, which then were open to re-settlement on the expiry of 
the term of their leases. In respect of many of them he increased the 
Government revenue by substantially reducing the percentage of collec- 
tion charges and profits hitherto allowed to the settlement-holders and 
their subordinate tenure-holders, at the last settlement, by increasing 
raiyati assets, as well as by withholding or reducing embankment allow- 
ances. The writer was one of the aggrieved landlords of the district of 
Khulna. He gave a tough fight to the Government, challenged their 
land revenue policy and raised many intricate questions of law and 
facts. He fought a number of his own cases up to the Board of Revenue, 
on the ground that he was allowed only 20 p. c. of tiio assets of a Mahal, 
as commission, along with his subordinate tenure-holders, and that the 
Government demand was pitched as high as 80 p. c. of the total assets. This 
sort of hard assessment left not a farthing of profit to the settlement- 
holders ; on the other hand Government enhanced their demand by 
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snatching away a lion’s share from the hard-earned profits of the Grantees. 
As a result of litigation up to the Board of Revenue the writer got only 
35 p. c. of the assets as commission but he had been hitherto enjoying 
more than 55 p. c. This sudden decrease in the profits hit hard all the 
settlement-holders of the Khulna district and they hastened to form a 
provisional association of Khulna landholders at whose instance a depu- 
tation from the Bengal Landholders’ Association waited on the Hon’ble 
Revenue Member on the 14th December, 1925, to put before him the grie- 
vances of the over-assessed settlement-holders. The deputation had its 
desired effect and at the recommendations of the Hon’ble Member the 
percentages of profits of some of the aggrieved settlement-holders whose 
appeals were then pending before the Director of Land Records, were 
increased, though they were far below the maximum allowed at the preced- 
ing settlements. 

Thereafter the writer felt in his heart of hearts the necessity and 
urgency of immediate legislation on the subject of land revenue which is 
one of the most heavy burdens on the shoulders of the landholders and 
also the principal source of public income. With this view in mind, the 
writer saw a large number of leading landholders of Calcutta, who own 
and possess a large number of Sunderban Grants. They had also been 
suffering a great deal under various disadvantages and genuine grievan- 
ces and could not find a way out of these difficulties. The writer then 
suggested to many leading zamindars the need of the formation of an 
association of Sunderban zamindars at Calcutta to enable them to 
take concerted action on vital matters affecting the interests of landholders 
holding Grants and Leases in the Sunderbans and their tenants. Thanks 
to the zeal and untiring energy of some leading zamindars of Calcutta an 
association called “The Sunderban Landholders’ Association” was formed 
in October, 1929, with Mr. H. F. Bremner as President and Mr. Amulya- 
dhon Addy, as Secretary. During the period 1930-32 this Association 
submitted several memorials to the Hon’ble the Revenue Member, in con- 
nection with redress of many genuine grievances of 99-years’, 40-years’ 
Grantees and holders of Resumed Mahals ; and the Government, in con- 
eidering some memorials granted the leaseholders substantial reliefs. 
But experience tells us that only memorialising and petitioning could 
pacify some only of the large number of landholders and tenants who 
hold such temporary leaseholds in the Sunderbans. I, therefore, draw the 
earnest attention of the legislators and landholders to carry on an 
intense agitation for adding to the Statute Book a “Bengal Land Revenue 
Settlement Act”. The writer drafted such a Bill which, with certain modi- 
fications, was adopted in a meeting of the Sunderban Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


VII. 

Though strenuous endeavours have been made by the Association 
to impress on the Government the necessity of placing on the Statute 
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Book a piece of legislation as a companion to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
as recently modified and revised, yet Government or as a matter 
of fact, any individual member of the provincial legislature, has not yet 
taken up the task. The area of non>permanent settlement, in Bengal, 
is not inconsiderable and the population affected is very large. It 
is certainly a great anomaly that while legislation has been effected in 
all other provinces with regard to this vitally important matter Bengal 
is allowed to lag behind. I, therefore, invite pointed attention to the 
vaunted dictum of Lord Gurzon and the recommendations of the Parlia- 
mentary Joint Select Committee on the subject. It is now up to our pro- 
vincial Government and legislature to take up this subject for im- 
mediate legislation for removing the uncertainties and hardships of fre* 
quent assessment It really affects the actual cultivators much more than 
the proprietors or settlement-holders and the middlemen who may be 
concerned. Further, it is a matter for sound State policy to bring all the 
provinces into a line on a matter affecting the tenantry of India, which 
is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Increase in land revenue 
should not be the sole guiding principle in dealing with the tillers 
of the soil whose interests the Government protest too much to 
guard as “trustees”. Upon a matter like this, we hope and trust, all 
parties in the legislature should agree and proceed to pass a small Act, 
without a division, at one sitting. We invite the particular attention of 
the Hon’ble Member-in-charge of the Revenue Department to remove the 
gap in legislation by introducing a short Bill at once. 
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The Real Indian Problem 




By L. N. Sarin, b. a. 

W HAT is the real Indian problem awaiting immediate solution ? It is 
very probable that Pandit Malavya would say that it is the rejection 
of the Communal Award. It is equally probable that other Congress leaders 
would say that it is the recast of the proposals of the White Paper in ac- 
cordance with their own impracticable schemes as enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Second Round Table Conference. The moderates might well 
say that the solution to real Indian problem lies in working the new re- 
forms as propounded by His Majesty's Government. But the truth of the 
matter ia that the Indian problem ia preeminently economic rather than 
political in character and in the worda of Sir Malcolm Hailey it needa a 
treatment by remediea which are not to be found in the pharmacopoeia of 
politica. 


WRONG END OF THE STICK 

Both the Government and the Indian Nationalists have caught the 
stick at the wrong end by subordinating the grave economic issues to 
empty political slogans. What does an under-fed India that is badly cloth- 
ed and housed care for the liberation of her constitution ? A famished 
people with grinding poverty staring them in the face cannot be elated at 
the amplification of the proposals of the White Paper. With characteristic 
sagacity did Baron M. Saito Governor-General of Korea once say that *‘The 
economic development of the country muat come ifirat ; education and 
the raiswg of the atandarda of the people will follow. Afterwarda poli- 
tical development may be poaaible.” The order has unfortunately been 
reversed in India— thanks largely to the activities of the political agitators 
of the country who have generally argued that the Swaraj or Independence 
party will perform a useful function in destroying the existing antiquated 
and rigid administrative structure and will thus make it possible to erect a 
better social organisation on the ruins. "Pandit Jahar Lai— the high priest 
of Socialism has persistently advocated the same view, and unreservedly 
drawn his inspiration from chaotic Moscow. Neither they nor he appears 
to have been well informed to see that while destruction is relatively easy, 
the elimination of economic evils is a difficult and toilsome process which 
does not require revolutionary instincts but technical training, administra- 
tive experience and enormous sums of money, all of which they are totally 
unable to furnish and which the British alone can provide.” 
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PROBABLE SOLUTION 

British rule has amply Justified itself in the past by substituting safety 
for life and property for the sanguinary chaos and galling insecurity which 
was rampant after the Downfall of the Moghal Empire. But it is not 
enough for the future and "if the British supremacy is to endure it must 
also provide continuous improvement in the economic condition of the sub- 
merged elements of the population”. It might here well be said that the 
Government have done much in this field and intend doing more in future 
but there is no escape from the fact that there has not been a display of 
promptness in the direction and their programmes have not been “Suffi- 
ciently definite and adequate.” Nor have Indian Nationalists made an in- 
telligent grasp of the real economic problem of the country. M. Gandhi 
takes an absolutely mistaken view of the situation when he requests his 
adherents to patronise Khaddar only and to refuse to buy imported cloth — 
especially of British origin. 'He is trying to defeat the operation of an eco- 
nomic law by appealing to sentiment.' That would not be successful in 
the long run. A Delhi Bazaar cloth dealer is reported to have said in utter, 
disgust that ‘Patriotism for Gandhi’s Khaddar is not worth a penny’ mean- 
ing thereby that the buyers would not pay a penny a yard more for Khad- 
dar over the British cloth. 

The economic salvation of India cannot be achieved by Ranchi plans 
and Wardah Schemes. Oould it be achieved by the activities of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and either by the elaboration or the whittling 
down of the White Paper proposals ? The reply has got be an emphatic 
‘No’— however unpalatable it may sound to the politicals of either country. 
In brief it depends upon the "investment of considerable amounts of capital 
to introduce cheap transportation and modern methods for the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and mineral resources of the country — including 
both large scale production and improved process of manufacturing at low 
cost a large variety of articles which can be made and used profitably in 
the country.” Part of the funds should be furnished by Indian investors 
but much must come from London, but British capitalists cannot be expect- 
ed to invest any money unless they are assured that their money would 
be safe in India. To that end it is essential that the talk of severence of 
British connections with India must cease once for all. It is an admitted 
fact that few Indians— though their number is ever on the increase— have 
the technical and administrative training to conduct large enterprises and 
unless a whole generation is trained British supervision would be both 
essential and useful. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Indian nationalists must give up their cherished hobby of termi- 
nating the British connections and instead of wasting their energies in idle 
pursuits draw a leaf out of Gokhale’s book and try to raise the Indian 
masses by their eoonomic and intellectual betterment. 'T sometimes wonder” 
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very truly said E. Bevan, “whether an Indian who has spent his life in 
political agitation, when he is at the end of it all and looks back over past 
years, will feel that it has all been quite worth while. He will see a vista of 
enthusiastic meetings, of crowds swaying in excitement ; he will remember 
the many occasions when, as he stood to speak, the words surged up within 
him as a flood, when he saw their effect in the eyes and gestures of the 
thousands listening ; the noise of their applause will be again in his ears ; 
he will see himself over and over again, surrounded, led in procession, gar> 
landed. And yet it may be difficult to think of any one of his fellow- 
countrymen who, as the result of all that, is healthier, anyone who is better 
provided for. anyone who is better educated.** British Government in its 
own turn should justify its continued existence by providing something for 
the Indians which they cannot acquire without their assistance. A perfect- 
ly clear and detailed programme should be adopted and its advantages 
made clear to the masses whose loyalty for the British Raj is bound to be 
stimulated by “improvements in their health and happiness.** 

The Government which stand for the material and moral advance- 
ment of the country and are pledged to the establishment of full 
responsible Government should know that for the achievement of their 
aims politics alone are not enough. Measures must be taken for an in- 
crease of solid good in the life of the people and the work of making the 
masses healthier, better furnished with the means of life, must be set 
about at once in supersession to their work that had been in progress in 
London for the last three years. All this may sound silly to some of the 
readers of this article but in all humility I feel that I have struck a true 
note which one could deny but not disprove. 
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Bv Narendua Singh Singhi, m.sc. 

I NDTA has been known to be very rich in minerals and precious stones 
from ancient times. Gold was produced in India several centuries 
ago. Some of the bi|;^est diamonds, for the last of which India had been 
subjected to repeated foreign invasions, were obtained from the diamond- 
bearing rocks of South India. India had also taken to the metallurgy of 
iron a few centuries back. The skill and efficiency with which this in- 
dustry was managed and the excellent quality of iron that was produced 

could be judged from the quality of 
the iron in the Iron Pillar at Delhi 
which is withstanding the ravages 
of nature wonderfully. Extraction 
of other metals such as copper, lead 
and silver were also known to 
them. Definite evidence to the above 
statement can bo obtained from 
the occurences of old slag lying over 
the ore deposits in different parts 
of the country. Though the attain- 
ments in some cases were of high 
order, the methods adopted in al- 
most all cases were primitive and 
indigenous and the extractions were 
carried out on a small scale. In 
these days of modern civilisation 
we have to adopt up-to-date, im- 
proved methods and everything 
should bo carried on on a large 
commercial scale in order that we 
may compote with foreign countries in the open market. It may 
be said here that India being possessed of huge mineral wealth and of 
favourable conditions, the development of her mineral industry can be 
attained with ease and profit. This attainment would mean not only an 
annual saving for India of crores and crorei of rupees but the opening of 
an avenue for the employment of millions of unemployed reckless 
youths of the country, specially those of Bengal. 
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Detailed statistics given by the India Government publications will 
show how very much gifted India is with respect to minerals and precious 
stones. The paragraphs given below contain a brief account of the more 
important minerals, occurring in different parts of India, which demand 
immediate attention of the financier and the technical experts for their 
exploitation and proper development. 

GOLD 

India has proverbially been known as the land of gold. This is due 
to the fact that nature has very generoutsly distributed gold in her rocks. 
At present she occupies the eighth position amongst the leading gold 
producing countries. 

The Kolar goldfields in Mysore and Hutti gold mines of Hyderabad 
are the chief producers of gold in India at present. In these goldfields 
gold occurs in quartz veins. In the Singhbhuin district gold is found in 
the quartz veins associated with copper lodes. Two or three companies 
are at present working on a smaller scale to extract gold from some, of 
these deposits. From the nature and extent of the deposit so far 
ascertained, it can safely be asserted that there is an ample scope for 
further expansion of this industry in that region. 

Gold is also extracted in other parts of India from the sands of rivers 
such as the Subarnarekha in Singhbhuin, the Irawady in Burma and Su- 
bansri in Assam. The villagers on the banks of these rivers have been 
collecting, from very old times, gold particles by the simple processes 
of pawning and washing. It may bo stated with reference to the sands 
of these rivers that with the installation of modern pawning and washing 
machines of simple types, one can expect a good return. 

COPPER 

There is plenty of scope for the development of the copper industry 
in India to meet her own demands. In the past South India and Raj- 
putana were the two principal copper manufacturing centres in India. 
The rich copper deposit of Singhbhuin in Bihar and Orissa is the most 
important one that is being worked at present. Darjeeling, Sikkim, 
Ilazaribagh, Northern Shan States, Nellore, Mysore, Rajputana and Nepal 
also contain workable deposits of copper. 

As the extraction of copper entails considerable capital expenditure, 
an attempt should be made to float substantial joint stock companies for 
working out some of the suitable deposits. 

IRON 

There is an ample field in India for the metallurgy of iron and steel, 
as will be evident from the fact that India is importing iron and steel 
products to the extent of fifty crores of rupees. 

There are vast deposits of iron ores in the Mayurbhanj State, in 
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Kolhan, Noamundi in Sinf^libhum, Keonjhar and Bonai States, also in 
the Drug, Chanda and Jubbulpore districts in Central Provinces, in the 
Mysore State and in Hyderabad. There is also a fair quantity of good 
metallurgical coke in this country in close proximity to the iron ore 
deposits. Though there are the Tata’s Iron and Steel factory at Jamshed- 
pur and other factories at Bhadravati (Mysore) and Asansol, the produc- 
tion of iron is not sufficient to meet the local demands. Enterprises ought 
to be launched for smelting iron and producing steel so that India 
becomes self-supporting in these respects. 

MANGANESE 

Manganc.se industry in India is of recent origin. Manganese ores 
occur at the following localities: — Gangpur, Keonjhar, Singhbhum in 
Bihar and Orissa, Panch Mahals, Chhota Udepur, North Kanara and Ratna- 
gin in Bombay, Jhabua in Central India, Balaghat, Bliandara, Cliliiiidwara, 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore in Central Provinces, V'lzagapatain, Bellary and 
Saiidur in Madras and Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shiinoga and Tumkur in Mysore. 

This industry has a bright future before it. With the development 
of the industry there will be a greater demand for this mineral which 
will then be able to fetch better prices. 

SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC 

India is the largest silver importing country in the world, the neit 
imports of the metal amount to about 17 crores of rupees. Silver is ob- 
tained as a by-product in the manufacture of lead from argentiferous 
galena of Bawdwin mines and from gold deposits of South India. 

Most of the lead is obtained from the Bawdwin mines. Small quan- 
tities of this material is obtained from the Southern Shan States and 
Yamethin district in Burma, Panjori in Jaipur State and Cliandun in 
Bihar. 

Zinc ores occur associated with the argentiferous galena deposits of 
Bawdwin mines. 


MONAZITE 

Monazito is largely used in the extraction of rare earths especially 
thorium oxide which is used in the manufacture of gas mantles The 
chief localities where monazite is found are Travancore, Tinnevelly dis- 
trict, east of Cape Comorin, Waltair, Mysore and Gaya district in Bihar. 
Monazite sand is exported to foreign countries from the coasts of Travaii- 
Gore and Cochin at p-cesent. 


COAL 

Coal is the master-key to the indu.strial development of a country 
Leaving aside at present the possibility of producing electricity from 
sun’s rays and petrol from sea water, coal and pcirolouin are the only 
two motive powers to drive the engines. The total coal reserve of India, 
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as far as it has been ascertained, at present stands at about 50 thousand 
million tons. Below is given a short list of the more important coalfields 
in India Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro, Ramgarh, Karanpura. Auranga, 
Hutar, Daltongunge and Talcher in Bihar and Orissa, Umaria, Sohagpur in 
Central India, Korea, Mohpani, Pench Valley and Ballarpur in Central 
Provinces, Singareni in Hyderabad (Deccan) Abor, Daphla, Makum and 
Cherapunji in Assam. The Punjab, Rajputana and Burma have also 
coalfields. 

The years 1919-1921 constituted an important period so far as the 
coal industry is concerned. It was in those days that coal used to sell at 
fairly high prices. But since then there has been a slump in the trade 
due to overproduction. The position can be improved by restricting 
the production and also by finding out new ways for the consumption and 
better utilisation of coal. Coal, when subjected to different scientific treat- 
ments such as low and high temperature carbonisation, yields a variety 
of valuable by-products such as benzol, ammonium sulphate, tar and 
gas, etc. 

Field for the low temperature carbonisation industry in this country 
is large and remains still unexplored. 

PETROLEUM 

Petroleum occurs in three localities in India, namely Burma, Upper 
Assam and the Punjab, The following are the important oilfields Upper 
Chliindwin, Yenangyat, Singu, Yenangyaung, Thoyetmyo, Minbu, Minhla, 
and Arakan coast in Burma, Digboi and Lakhimpur in Assam, Khaur in 
the Punjab. At present pretroleuin is being raised by two big companies, 
namely, the Burma Oil Company in Burma and Assam and the Attock Oil 
Company in the Punjab. 


MICA 

The chief mica producing areas are in the districts of Gaya, Hazari- 
hagh and Monghyr in Bihar and in Nellore in Madras. Mica is also pro- 
duced in Travancore, Mysore and Ajmer. 

At present mica that is produced here is wholly exported to foreign 
countries. Enterprising capitalists would do bettor to manufacture finished 
products in this country in stead of exporting the raw material. 

GEM STONES 

India was noted for high class of diamonds in the past. The pro- 
duction at.present is insignificant but stones of considerable value are 
met with in the districts of Cuddapah, Anantapur, Bellary, Karnool, Kistna, 
Godavari, Sainbalpur and Chanda. 

Vindhyaii conglomerates near Panna in Central India form the most 
important deposit. Besides these, diamond is found in Charkari, Bijawar, 
Ajaigarh, Kothi, Pathar, Kachhar, Baraunda and Chobepur States. 
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Rubies and Sapphires are obtained from the Mogok Stone Tract in 
Burma. ' Some sapphires are also found in Kashmir. 

ASBESTOS 

Asbestos occurs in the Guddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur, Coimbatore, 
Nilgiri and Salem districts in the Madras Presidency, in the Seraikela 
State in Bihar and Orissa, in the Belgaum district and Idar State in 
Bombay, in the Sagaing district in Burma, in the Alirajpur, Jhabua and 
Jobat states in Central India Agency, in the Bhandara, Narsinghpur and 
Saugor districts of Central Provinces, in the Mysore and Kashmir States 
and in Baluchistan. The extraction of this mineral is easy and requires 
small capital. 

BARYTES 

Barytes is known to occur in the Guddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur, 
Nellore, North Arcot and Tinnevelly districts and Banganapalle State in 
Madras, Bamra and Gangpur States and Gaya, Manbhum, Ranchi and 
Singhbhum districts in Behar and Orissa, Amherst, Kyaukse, Mandalay 
districts and Northern and Southern States in Burma, Indore, Orchha and 
Rowa States in Central India Agency, Jubbulpore and Yeotmal districts 
in Central Provinces, Shahpur district and the Simla states in the Punjab, 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Alwar and Bikaner states in Rajputana, in Baluchistan 
and iu the Kashmir State. 

Barytes is largely used in paints, for lithophone and for barium 
chemicals. The extraction of this mineral can profitably be undertaken 
with no great capital. 

BAUXITE 

' The more important localities where bauxite occurs are ; — Katni and 
Balaghat district in Central Provinces, Belgaum district and Khaira and 
Kolhapur State in Bombay Presidency, South Rewa iu Central India, 
Ranchi district in Bihar and Orissa and in the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Bauxite is largely used in the manufacture of aluminium. At present 
active mining on a small scale is in progress at Katni and at Khaira where- 
from raw bauxite is exported to foreign countries. The extraction of the 
metal aluminium is possible in this country if sufficient capital is forth- 
coming. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Marble occurs in several localities in India. Marble of excellent 
quality is found in Rajputana — the best known occurrences are at Mekraiia 
in Jodhpur, Kharwa in Ajmer and in Alwar, Jaipur -and Kisheiigarh. 
White marble is also found near Jubbulpore. 

Various igneous rocks— the charpookitos and the granitegneisses of 
North Arcot are largely to be used as building material. 

Slates and limestones from the Guddapah series and the basalt from 
the Rajmahal and Deccan traps can be quarried with profit. 

9 
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Vindhyan aandstones and limestones from Central India, Central 
Provinces and United Provinces can be utilised as a building material. 
Mention may be made of the excellent quality of the sandstones of Chunar 
and Mirzapur in U. P. In the Narbada valley limestones from Bagh beds 
can be used as an ornamental building stone. 

Laterite, which is widely distributed, is one of the most valuable 
building material possessed by the country. 

Cement is now largely used as a building material. There is plenty 
of raw material in the shape of shale and limestone in the Son Valley as 
well as in Central Provinces for the manufacture of Portland Cement. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS 

Chronite is found to occur in Baluchistan, in Mysore, in the Singh- 
bhum district of Bihar and Orissa, near Salem in Madras. Salem district 
of Madras and parts of Mysore State contain workable deposits of 
Magnesise. 

In India Kyamite occurs mainly in the Singhbhum district and 
Sillimanite in Nongstoin State, Assam and at Pipra in Rewa State. Raw 
materials for the smaller industries such as the Glass and the Pottery, 
are widely distributed all over India. What is needed is the brain of the 
technical experts and the purse of the capitalists. 
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Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, m.l.c, 
Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 





E AI Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, M. L. C., belongs to the Vaish 
Agarwala community of Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 

His father the Hon’ble Rai Nihal Ghand Bahadur, was well-known in 
India by the meritorious services he rendered to the Government and the 
public in various capacities. He was a member of the Royal Commission 
on Hemp Drugs, and as such toured throughout India. He organised the 
U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar, in 1896, to protect the inter- 
ests of the zamindars of his province. In 1909, when the Agra Tenancy 
Act was introduced in these provinces at the time of Sir Anthony 
Macdonnel, Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, he did signal ser- 
vice to the zamindar community. He was a member of the U.P. Legis- 
lative Council from 1890 till his death in 1909. 

He had three sons, Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Seth Lachman Swarup and 
Lala Anand Swarup. The Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Sinha followed in the 
footsteps of his father, and after handing over the management of the 
estate to Lala Anand Swarup, took to public life. Ho became a member 
of the U. P. Legislative Council in 1909 and later of the Council of State 
in 1920, and continued as such till his death. He had several acts of 
public utility to his credit He developed, and suffered for a time from, 
heart trouble, and the same was the cause of his death in November 1927. 

Seth Lachman Swarup obtained his B. A. degree from the Agra 
College. He became a Deputy Collector and after a long period of dis- 
tinguished service retired in 1924. He died in 1925. 

Lala Anand Swarup, who had been born in November 1882, studied 
up to the F. A. standard at the Meerut College. He had to discontinue 
further studies owing to the death of his mother. He worked as his 
father's Secretary for several years and gained experience'of public work. 
Apart from this, Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand engaged private teachers 
for his English and Urdu education and he took the best advantage of 
them. Soon after the death of his father in 1909, he was entrusted with 
the management of his estate, which he carried on very ably. In a short 
time, he made many improvements in the estate, and almost doubled its 
income. During the Great War, he helped the Government by supplying 
recruits and money. He also supplied lakhs of blankets and jhuls I'or the 
military and its horses. 
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He continued to manage of the estate till his brother’s death in 1927, 
but throughout this period, he was also the Joint Secretary and Treasurer 
of the U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagrr. He was nominated 
a member of the Governing Body, Agricultural College, Gawnpur, in 1925 
and acted in that capacity for two terms. He suggested many improve- 
ments for the upkeep and better superintendence of hostels. He 
became a member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P., in 1928, where 
he moved several resolutions for the betterment of the agricultural com- 
munity and the improvement of orchards. He urged the Government to 
arrange for the training of good malia in the Government orchards, 
and to reduce the water rates for irrigating orchards and the hydro-electric 
charges for lifting water for the same purpose from 18 pies to 12 pies 
per.unit. Fortunately, all his requests were acceded to and their benefits 
are now derived by both the zamindars and the orchardists. The same year 
he was nominated to the Board of High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion, Allahabad, to represent agricultural interests. He was successful in 
persuading the Government to open agricultural classes in all the High 
Schools of the province. He is still continuing as a member of this Board. 
He was made a Rai Sahib by the declaration of Birth Day Honours in 
1930 and was elected unopposed as a member of the IT. P. Legislative 
Council in 1930 from the Landholders’ Constituency, North Circle. 

He moved a number of resolutions in the Council during the last 
three years, the important ones being in regard to the reduction of canal 
rates, the suspension of periodical enhancement of laud revenue, and 
rommission in land revenue in proportion to the remission in rents as 
laid down in the Act, and lent his weighty support to several resolutions 
in the interest of the zamindars and tenants. 

In view of the slump in prices of agricultural products, he moved 
that the canal rates be reduced by “one half” last year and emphasised 
upon the Government the deplorable condition of the tenants and the 
hardships caused to them by the collecting Amins and the superfluous 
expenditure in the Irrigation Department. An amendment was moved 
that in stead of the words “one half’ the words "one-third” be substituted. 
This was accepted and supported by all sections of the House and the 
resolution was passed unanimously. But unfortunately, the Government 
have not so far seen their way to take action on it. 

In 1931 he was elected to represent the U. P. Council on the Board 
of Irrigation for three years. Several resolutions for the welfare of the 
cultivators and better supply of water were moved by him and adopted 
by the Council. The Government set up a Rent and Revenue Committee 
in 1931, to which he was appointed a member. This committee decided in 
favour of remissions in rent and revenue. He agreed to a liberal remis- 
sion in rents and then insisted upon the Government to allow propor- 
tionate remissions in the land revenue. This question was further raised 
in the Council several times by him. In 1932. he became a member of the 
Committee to investigate into the causes and extent of agricultural 
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indebtedness in the province and to suggest remedies for it. Several 
members of the Government were in favour of passing a Land Alienation 
Act, but he vehemently opposed the proposal as he was convinced that 
such an enactment would prove suicidal to the province. Luckily, good 
sense dawned on the members and the idea of such an Act was dropped. 

Early in 1932, a Committee of Enquiry was set up to investigate into 
the management of the Agricultural College, Cawnpur, and on this he was 
asked to serve. The College administration was closely scrutinised and 
a number of proposals were made by him, which were unanimously 
adopted by the committee. These have led to an increase in general effi- 
ciency and economy in the teaching and working of the College. 

Besides his work on the various Government Committees, he is 
serving on several public bodies as well. He is the Honorary Secretary 
of the U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar, Sanatan Dharam 
Edward High School and the All-India Vaish Mahasabha, Meerut. He is 
very much interested in educational progress and is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Meerut College, Meerut, Inder-prastha Girls’ 
College, Delhi, and several other institutions. 

A number of munificent donations to educational and other insti- 
tutions were made by his mother and himself, the more important of 
them being Rs. 11,U00 to the Benares Hindu University, Rs 10,030 to the 
Ayurvedic Rishikul College, Hardwar, and Rs. 5,090 for the construction 
of a Female Ward in the District Hospital, Muzaffarnagar. Other donations 
by them amount to about a lakh of rupees. He has also built a Hall in 
the Hostel of the S. D. E. High School, Mazaffarnag.ir and electrified the 
Civil Hospital. Apart from those, he maintains a charitable dispens.ary 
for the poor and feeds the poor of the town every evening. Ho also distri- 
butes clothes to needy and deserving people during the winter months. 

In recognition of his meritorious services in various fields of activity 
the title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in January, 1934. 

Ho has eight sons. The eldest, Lala Inder Raj Swarup, is looking 
after the management of his estate and is an Hony. Magistrate. The 
second son. Dr. Tej Raj Swarup, M. R. C. P. (London), is in the U. P. 
Medical Service. The third, Krishna Swarup B. Sc., received his training 
St Jamalpur, E. 1. Railway, for four years for employment in the Superior 
Railway Service, and has now been sent to England by the Government 
for further training. His fourth son, Shanti Raj Swarup, B. Sc., (Agri.), 
graduated from the Cawnpur Agricultural College and has started his 
own Nursery, Farm and a Fruit Canning Factory. He is proceeding to 
England as a State Scholar for further studies and researches in fruit 
canning. His fifth and sixth sons, Prem Swarup and Ratan Swarup, are 
reading in the Allahabad University in B.Sc. (Final) and B.A. (Previous) 
classes, respectively. The other two are minors and are studying in local 
schools. 
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Growth of Landlordism in Bengal 




By Sachin Sen, m.a., bl., 

Advocate, High Court, 

T he growth of the zamiadar is extremely interesting : the zamindar 
came into being out of the inevitability of circumstances. In the Hindu 
revenue system there was little room for the zamindars. The headman 
does not correspond to a zamind ar. In the absence of the headman, the 
revenue was farmed to the official collectors of revenue or outsiders. To 
collect revenue from the ryots not forming a part of the village community, 
some sort of agency was employed. These were the germs out of which 
sprouted the institution of landlordism. In Hindu times, these officers were 
officials and ordinarily hereditary. “Having grown out of the ancient 
rajahs, native leaders, and robber chiefs and out of various revenue officers, 
both ancient and modern, including the headman and farmers of the reve- 
nue, they (the zamindars) acquired in course of time a right to collect the 
revenue of districts varying in size, sometimes consisting oi a village or 
two, and sometimes of a large tract of the country. They generally tended 
to displace the ancient revenue collectors whether headmen or rajahs, and 
to absorb their privileges.” * 

In the Hindu period, the office was hereditary and the zamindar, if 
that expression could be used, was in the position of a mere officer. This 
hereditary principle of the Hindu system came into conflict with the anti- 
heroditary principle of the Mahomedan rule. The Mahomedan Government 
insisted that “the zamindary was an office by the acceptance of a sunnudy 
at least in the case of the principal zamindars.” But in the confusion of 
later times the Mahomedan anti-horeditary theory crumbled on the rock of 
the Hindu hereditary principles. In course of time, the zamindar became 
an hereditary officer. The functions of the zamindar were to pay the Go- 
vernment revenue and to collect the Government share of the produce. 
The zamindar handed over to the State all he received after deducting his 
own emoluments. 

There are conflicting autho rities upon the question of the hereditary 
character of the office. Mr. Grant says “that a possessive tenure of certain 
subordinate territorial jurisdictions, called zamindaries, in virtue of a 
sunnnd or written grant, determinable necessarily with the life of the gran- 
tee, or at the pleasure of the sovereign representative, is universally vested 

* Philips’ Law of Land Tenurst in Lower Bengal, pp. 96-97. ^ 
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in certain natives, called zamindars, that is, technicaily holders of land, 
merely as farmers*general or contractors for the annual rents of Govern* 
ment.” Mr. Grant admits that in the confusion of later times, the zamindar 
assumed, and the Government recognised, an hereditary right in the office. 
Others hold that the office of zamindar “could not he claimed as hereditary, 
though by long custom and perhaps out of policy, the children of deceased 
contractors were very generally admitted as successors to their parents ; 
they were not however in all cases appointed, and sometimes were ousted 
the ground of forfeiture being usually specified in the new sunnud. Sir W. 
Boughton Rouse says that the Government used formerly to sequester the 
zamindary on the death of a zamindar, but afterwards, the children came 
to succeed. Mr. Francis asserts in 1776 that “the land is the hereditary pro- 
perty of the zamindar.” He holds it by the law of the country on the term 
of paying a contribution to Government. The larger zamindaries are said 
to have descended by primo geniture and the smaller ones were divided. 
The Royroyan says, “The zamindars of a middle and inferior rank hold 
their lands to this day solely by virtue of inheritance ; whereas the superior 
zamindars after succeeding to their zamindaries on the ground of inheri- 
tance are accustomed to receive, on the payment of a nuzzeranah,pc8chush, 
etc., a dewanny sunnud * from Government” The consent of Government 
was required for the succession of an adopted son. 

The officers of revenue, whenever they could seize any opportunity, 
got their hereditary right admitted and were considered zamindars in their 
districts. After the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, most of the Jageenlars^ 
Chowdhurics, farmers-general, enamdars, crories, desmookhs, etc., became 
zamindars. When the central authority became weak, these officers in 
charge of various districts owned and possessed many rights and many 
powerful zamindars came into being. 

In the process of time, the influence of zamindars began to increase. 
At first, a zamindar was bound to account for the whole revenue collected. 
But when the practice of a fixed revenue, payable to the State, without re- 
ference to the actual assessment of the ryots by the zamindar came into 
vogue, the zamindars began to gather influence : they exacted unauthor- 
ised contributions and this practice “ultimately established itself so 
completely that at length it came to be considered that the zamindar was 

* The graining of sunnud is a formal recognition by the State of rights already existing 
and almost independent of it. The sunnud specifies the duties of the zamindar : he was a responsible 
representative of the Government in respect of the revenue ; ho was bound to render detailed ac- 
counts of his oolloclions and to assist the sovereign fn case of invasion ; he was responsible for the 
peaoe and order of his zamindary ; his relation with the ryots was also that of a representative of 
the State, entitled to collect from them the share due to the Government and charged witli the dut^ 
of protecting and assisting them, ano the ryots in turn being bound to assist the zamindar in pre- 
serving peaoe and order ; the zamindar was bound to advance iaccavi loans to the ryot in order to 
enable him to cultivate, to grant him remissions and indulgences in the payment of his revenue in 
case of calamity, and to exercise the functions of the State in encouraging and controlling especially 
with regard to the revenue ; he had ths duty of allotting and assessing the lands of his zamindary^ 
of seeing to the accounts of the revenue and of collecting the rents. 
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entitied to all he could squeeze out of the ryots in indirect way, and he gra- 
dually grew to be looked upon as a sort of landlord in his relation to the 
ryots and a sort of tenant in relation to the State.” In this wise, the pro« 
prietory character of the zamindar came to be recognised while the official 
character came to be ignored. 

There was thus a contest between the State to treat the zamindar as 
an officer and the zamindar to acquire proprietory rights. Jaffier Khan, 
who governed Bengal from 1711 to 1726, tried hard to arrest the progress of 
the zamindary claims but was unsuccessful in his attempt The Govern- 
ment had to abandon the contest : the zamindar acquired a fixed heredi- 
tary right to contract for the revenue. The zamindary right which was 
claimed to be a kind of property came to be alienable— “a decisive mark of 
proprietorship of the soil.” Along with the acquisition of proprietory right 
the zamindar’s emoluments began to expand. In the first place, he got a 
certain percentage of his collections ; in the second stage, he retained the 
surplus revenue after paying to Government the amount contracted for ; in 
the third stage, ho distributed the assessment on a higher rate and enjoyed 
the receipts in excess of the stipulated amount ; in the fourth stage, he 
began to make unauthorised collections for his own benefit, and the subtle 
ways of enhancing the ryot’s rent proved to be of distinct benefit to 
him. 

The zamindar did also enjoy other privileges. The zamindar as a fe- 
prosentative of Government had authority to arrange for the cultivation of 
waste land (Kfiamar) or fallow (Banger) within his district and he enjoyed 
the whole of the revenue, as was payable for it. The revenue for the 
Kfiamar land, when cultivated by others, amounted to half the produce. 
The zamindar also enjoyed exemption from revenue of part of the land cul- 
tivated by himself (called sir or neej-jote land), and the right of paying a 
reduced rate upon the rest of his land— a very popular kind of remuneration 
practised in Bengal and Bihar. This sir nankar or nankar, i.e., the revenue 
remitted of the neej-jote land, was taken by some “as a strong mark of pro- 
prietorship with respect to the whole zamindary”, a proposition which was 
neither strong nor sound. Mr. Shore pointedly says that “the principal 
zamindars received tithes and Jageers according to their rank ; while those 
of an inferior degree, in the event of their being obedient to the orders of 
Government attentive to the improvement of lands and punctual in the 
payment of their revenues, received nankar proportionate to their exigen- 
cies ; besides which they had no other allowances. The nankar was deduc- 
ted from the revenue payable to Government. Afterwards, on the decline 
of the Empire, the villages were granted tor nankar in liew of money.”* 

* The extent of mankar : eometimeB the lead wm that immediately eurronndine the lamin- 
dar*8 house ; sometimes it oonsisted of lands adopted fOr speeial crops. The amount of nonter is 
Ysriously estimated at from one to ten per cent ; but better opinion fixes it at about fiTS per oent 
on the gross rsYenne, and the other allowanees by way of deduotion from tiie rerenne to another 
fire per oent The aamindan as unal eneroaebed upon the Btate in reepeot of their emolumenls and 
ultimately contrived to appropriate the revenam whole Tillages and even whole peitpittnabe ae 
their fksal»r In some Inaianeee— FhilUp^e band Senwree in Losrer Benfil, pp. 
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The zamindar enjoyed other emoluments : be appropriated fees paid 
by thu non-agricultural members of the village community, the water and 
fishery dues, forest dues, pasturage «due8, dues from fruit trees and or- 
chards; he had preferential right to the use of the tanka, commons and pas- 
ture lands of village ; he claimed the services of village officers of all class- 
es and the gratuitous labour of some of the village labourers; he took a 
seer on each maund of grain, an anna and a half or two annas on a kutcha 
beegha^or half beegha of other produce, half an anna in the rupee of 
money revenue, paid by each cultivator * 

The zamindar in Bengal -had many cesses to their credit ; on births, 
marriages, deaths or festivals or on any other plea, the zamindar exacted 
a cess. Akj)ar forbade all exactions but these ahioabs appeared in an- 
other form, and.‘'according to an inveterate habit in India the abolished 
imposts reappeared as extra cesses.” There is no denying the fact that the 
zamindar hacUill these emoluments and privileges by virtue of his official 
connection with the ruling power. 

Theoretically the zamindar could bo dismissed by the ruling power ; 
but practically scarcely he was dismissod-t The zamindar the idea 
cherislied that he couldjiot be ousted : the State regards him merely as 
an official. In case, a zamindar w is ejected, tho ordinary general rule was 
to instal one of his successors in the position, and in extreme case only, 
a stranger was appointed. The practice of paying allowances to displaced 
zamindars was well-established. 

This was the position of the zamindar before the British rule. His 
position is discussed by various authorities and some of their views are 
given herejn. 

Mr. Grant in his "Political Survey of tho Northern Circars” enunciates 
the extreme theory that the zamindar occupies a subordinate and official 
position. He catalogues the privileges of zamindars ; firstly, zamindar is to 
stand in the place of a perpetual farmer-general of the lawful rents claimed 
by Government within the circle of his jurisdiction ; secondly, he is to bo 
the channel of all mofassil serinjamy disbursements; he is to improve waste 
lands to his private advantage ; fourthly, ho is to grant pattahs for unten- 
anted farms ; fifthly, he is to distribute internally the burden of abwabs, or 
additional assessments, when levied on tho ausil jamma by zamindary 
jurisdictions ; sixthly, ho can pay his rents in money or kind agreeable to 
established rules adopted to either mode ; seventhly, he can nominate a sue- 

• The zamindar derived his rights to them from the ancient headmen and malgoozars : 
they were allowances for tho risk of collection- His allowance for oolleeiion was nominally five per 
cent and his whole allowance ten per cent. 

t Sir W- Boughton Rouse says that a zamindar could only be dlspossessod on account of 
crime, failure to pay the reTonue, rebellion, putfliojrobberr or other flagrant misconduct ; another 
authority says that the zamindfurt families wore in practice scarcely ever removed except for rebel- 
lion ; Mr. Grant saya that the nmnud was of Indefinite doratlon and oould be revoked at pleasure ; 
there are authprltles asserting that the zamindar oould be dismissed like any other officer at tho will 
of the sovereign. 
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cessor to his zamindary with the approbation of the sovereign represents* 
live to be confirmed by dewanny sunnuds : eighthly, he can appear by 
a deputy in his behalf or that of any of the ryots subordinate to his 
authority, unless summoned by special writ applicable personally to him- 
self. 

Mr. Grant, who is definitely anti-zamindar in his conclusions, sums up 
the functions of zamindars, acting permanently in one or all of the follow- 
ing official capacities, viz., either as annual contracting farmers-general of 
the public rent ; formal representatives of the peasantry ; collectors of the 
royal proprietory revenue, entitled to russoom or commission of five per 
cent on the net receipts of the moffussil or subordinate treasuries or as 
financial superintendents of a described local jurisdiction, periodically vari 
able in extent, and denominated trust or tenure of zamindary, talookdary or 
trrritorial servile holding in tenancy within which however is appropriated 
a certain small portion of land called nankar partaking of the nature of a 
freehold ; serving as a family subsistence to the superior landholder, to 
give him an attachment for the soil and make up the remainder of his year- 
ly stated tithe for personal management in behalf of the State.” 

Mr. Shore in a minute of the 8th December, 1789, said i— “The relation 
of a zamindar to Government and of a ryot to a zamindar is neither that of 
a proprietor nor a vassal but a compound of both. The former performs 
acts of authority unconnected with proprietory right, the latter has rights 
without real authority ; and the property of the one and rights of the other 
are in a great measure held at discretion.” 

Harrington described the position of the zamindar under the Mogul 
constitution and practice in the following way ‘‘The zamindar appears to 
be a landholder of a peculiar description, not definable by any single term 
in our language. A receiver of the territorial revenue of the State from the 
ryots, and other tenants of land. Allowed to succeed to his zamindary by 
InheritjDince ; yet in general required to take out a renewal of his title from 
the sovereign or his representative on payment of a peshkush or fine of 
investiture to the Emperor, and a nuzuranah or present to his provincial 
delegate the Nazim. Permitted to transfer his zamindary by sale or gift ; 
yet commonly expected to obtain previous special permission. Privileged 
to be generally the annual contractor for the public revenue receivable 
from his zamindary; yet set aside with a limited provision in land or money 
whenever it was the pleasure of Government to collect the rents by separate 
agency, or to assign them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a 
jagecr or vlttmgha. Authorised in Bengal since the early part of the pre- 
sent century to apportion to the pergunnahs, villages and lesser divisions 
of land within his zamindary the abwab or cesses imposed by the Sooba- 
dar, usually in some proportion to the standard assessment of the zamin- 
dary established by Torunmul and others ; yet subject to the discretionary 
interference of public authority, either to equalise the amount assessed 
on particular divisions or to abolish what appeared'oppressive to the ryot 
Entitled to any contingent emoluments proceeding from his contract 
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during the period of hie agreement ; yet bound by the terms’of his tenure 
to deliver in a faithful account of hie receipte. Reaponsibility by the same 
terms for keeping the peace within hie jurisdiction but apparently 
allowed to apprehend only and deliver over to a Mussalman Magistrate 
for trial and punishment.” 

The Fifth Report describes : “They (zamindars) were in general uo 
other than the revenue servants of districts or sub-divisions of a province 
who were obliged by the conditions on which they held their office to ac- 
count for the collections they made to the governing power in whose ser- 
vice they were employed and for which service they were in the enjoyment 
of certain remuneratory advantages, regulated on the principle of a percen- 
tage or commission on the revenue within the limits of their local charge ; 
but having in the process of time and during periods of revolution or of 
weakness in the sovereign authority acquired an influence and ascendancy 
which it was difficult to keep within the confines of official duty, it was 
found convenient to treat with them as contractors for the revenues of their 
respective districts, that is, they were allowed on stipulating to pay the 
State a certain sum for such advantage for a given period, to appropriate 
the revenue to their own use and profits ; the amount of the sum for which 
they engaged depended on the relative strength or weakness of the 
parties, the ability of the Government to enforce or of the zamindar to 
resist” 

The Court of Directors observed in 1792: "Custom generally gave 
them (zamindars) a certain species of hereditary occupancy ; but the so- 
vereign nowhere appears to have bound himself by any law or compact not 
to deprive them of it and the rents to be paid by them remained always to 
be fixed by his arbitrary will and pleasure. It was considered therefore as 
a right of property, it was very imperfect and very precarious ; having not 
at all or but in a very small degree, those qualities that confer independen- 
ce and value upon the landed property of Europe. 

Sir Charles Wilkins says : “A zamindar is an officer who under the 
Mahammedan Government was charged with the superintendence of the 
lands of a district, the protection of the cultivators and the realisation of the 
Government share of the produce, either in money or kind, out of which ho 
was allowed a commission, amounting to about 10 per cent and occasion- 
ally a special grant of the Government share of the produce of the land of 
certain villages for his subsistence called nankar. The appointment was 
occasionally renewed andka it was generally continued in the same person, 
BO long as he conducted himself to the satisfaction of the ruling power and 
even continued to his heirs, so in process of time and through the decay 
of the ruling power and the confusion which ensued, hereditary right, at 
best prescriptive, was claimed and tacitly acknowledged, till at length the 
zamindars of Bengal in particular from being superintendents of the land 
have been declared to be the hereditary proprietors of the soil.” 

Thus there were two distinct contradictory views about the proprietory 
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character ol the zamindars before the advent of British role— the one 
<01888 arguing that the principle of dividing the produce with the cultivators, 

the existence of the sunnud making Investiture essential, the zamindary 
being a service, the terms in the sunnud assigning duties but conveying no 
property, the payment of a fine to the Sovereign as a preliminary to in- 
vestiture,— all such traits annihilate the idea of a proprietory inheritable 
right, and the other class arguing that the zamindary was inheritable by 
usage and prescription, the sunnud merely confirmed existing rights, the 
State claim of tlie share of rents was not inconsistent with the existence of 
proprietory right, the Nazarana paid on investiture was probably an ex- 
action,— all these support the proprietory character of the zamindar.* 

In proof of tiie proprietory character of the zamindar, it is stated that 
when the Company applied in 1716 for a grant of the talukdari of 38 vil- 
lages near their Bengal factory, they were told that they would have to 
purchase the rights of the owners : and when Gulum Hussain, the historian, 
was asked by Sir John Shore whether he ought to pay for land of which ho 
Wanted to take possession, his reply was “the Emperor is proprietor of the 
revenue, he is nut proprietor of the soil.” 

That the ruler was an absolute owner was discouraged during the 
Hindu aad iMahommedan rule. At the same time there was another doc- 
trine— that the conqueror is all supreme, his will is the only law and every- 
thing is his. The very idea that the tribute or Khiraj was a mild substitute 
for Slavery or death is traceable to this doctrine. King acquires everything 
by conquest, so should he claim land and the amount of his demand for 
revenue is a matter for his will and conscience. Such a claim was made by 
later sovereigns when they required more money. The British authorities 
succeeded to them in all their doctrines. 

The British Government claimed the doctrine for distributing, con- 
ferring and recognising rights on a new basis. The outcome was that they 
recognised private riglits and retained such rights for itself as were neces- 
sary. it was a case of partition. 

The claims made by the British Administration in India are categori- 
cally slated by Baden Powell :— 

(1) Government used its own eminent claim as a starting point from 
whicli to recognise or confer definite titles in the land in favour of persons 
ur communities that it deemed entitled. 

(2) It retained the right to waste lands. 

(3) It retained useful subsidiary rights— such as minerals or the right 
to water in lakes and streams. 

(4) It retained the right of escheat and to dispose of estates forfeited 
for crime, rebellion etc. 

(5) It reserved the right, for the security of its income, of regarding 
all lands as in a manner hypothecated as security for the land revenue. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement and afterwards there were 
three claimants for the right to the soil : the sovereign, the zamindar and 
the cultivator. The right was claimed for the sovereign because there was 
no limit to his power tu take the profits. It is criticised on two grounds, 
viz., that there are limits to his taking the produce both in express law and 
custom, aud that he did never exercise a right to anything beyond the 
natural or accidental produce of the soil. The zamindary right is a heredi- 
tary and alienable proprietory right in land. On behalf of the cultivator it 
may urged that the khudkasra nght U hereditary.f 

( To be continued) 


* A. C. Ouha’t Land ■yatanw la Bengal, pp, SS-31. 
t Philip*' Law of LandJTvanraa in Lower Bengal. 




An Analysis of the Landholders’ Position 


By Tauadas Chatteiuee, m. sc., b. l, 

Adrocatc, High Court, Calcutta, 

T he business of the zainiiulars and landholders is ordinarily under- 
stood to bo confiiKJd to their dealings with the tenants. To some 
extent this had been so, but now-a-days the position has been consider- 
ably changed. In most cases nearly half the dealings are with the Court 
or the pleaders ; only whoro the zamindar is so fortunate as to have 
big “Bhadraloque” tenants, he need not maintain any katchari at all for 

his collection. This has become 
more so by the various restrictive 
legislations against the landholders 
and the unbalanced sympathy of the 
Court in favour of the tenant, who- 
ever the tenant may be. The land- 
lord requires now-a-ilays an office 
near the Court and a strong force of 
ta(thirk((rs with a bnv blank chciiues 
to them. It IS (|uitc a common expo- 
rienco now that a landlord can be 
deprived of his legal dues and ruined 
if the tenant and the pleader combine 
and (dioose to make a criminal waste 
of money. The interminable Court 
procedure along with the unusual 
sympathy of the Court results 
in an irreparable mischief to the 
landlord in the garb of justice. 

Commencing from the inslitnlion 
of a rent suit and the prosecution 
thereof upto the recovery of the 
decretal dues by sale, the job, to speak sincerely, is an impossibility to a 
decree-holder with limited resources in a period of time within which 
the arrear of rent is worth recovery. 

In the first place, ihe tenant may resist from the beginning by eva- 
ding service of summons. I have got specific iiistance.s of evasion of 
service for 6 months from tlui date of institution of the suit. Then, after 
appearance, comes applicai ions for time to file -written statement. These 
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applications usurp the rest of the year after which you are surprised with 
a lengthy written statement which contains statements without any res- 
traint The allegations may go so far as to attack the landlord’s character 
and social position, may impute to him greed for money and property in 
addition to the stereo-typed defences which may not fit in with the case. 
In the eye of the defendant, rather his colleague, the pleader, it is a crime 
to claim rent 

After such an attack made solemnly in a Court, the landlord cannot 
rest satisfied with a copy of his previous decree, or collection papers and 
counterparts. He has to haul up his hialhaitu and gather every scrip 
or paper concerning the tenancy and will be bound to take a few adjourn- 
ments to meet the chimerical defences. This will give fresh start to the 
tenant to take further adjournments It is also alleged that out of res- 
pect no receipt was taken. After a year of adjournments far exceeding 
the authorized limits for disposal of suits and several "S. F.” (specially 
fixed dates) the case is sometimes to your surprise disposed of crpartc. 

Two years are probably over since the institution of the suit and 
now the tenant gets a now field before the appellate Court in which there 
is unlimited scope for delay. 

Where there is no appeal and the landlord puts his decree info exe- 
cution, ho will probably entertain a hope of recovery. Rut to his utter 
surprise he will find that he cannot do anything. Objections and mi.s- 
cellaneous crises are hurled up one after another on unfounded grounds 
and tecliiiicalities and the orders thereon subjected to revision or appeal 
by the Hon’ble High Court resulting in unlimited delay. A new defence is 
now-a-days resorted to by alleging that the decretal amount has been 
paid in the hand of the landlord or the landlord’s wife with the clear 
intenhon of hauling them into Court and harassing them. It is also alleged 
that out of respect no receipt was taken. 

The reader may think that the delays and harassments pointed out 
above are necessary evils common to all plaintiffs and are not the special 
grievance of landlords alone. To this my submission is that though the 
harassment is common to all plaintiffs, it is not so to all decree-holders. 
The holders of decree for rent are looked upon by the Court in a differ- 
ent light. Even the statute is against them. If after 6 months or at any 
time after the sale has taken place an application to set aside sale is 
made, the Court will set aside the sale. Of course the landlord cannot 
have any grievance if he gets his dues immediately. But the thing is 
quite different if such applications are entertained after a month or 
more. But the Court is no longer a Court of Justice. It is then a Court of 
Mercy to the defaulter. The Court will not consider any fact or law. 
The sale might have taken place long ago, the property purchased by 
an outsider or the landlord himself, settlements made and documents 
exchanged with various parties and some sort of satisfaction arrived at 
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in respect of subsequent dues from such parties. Every body can ima- 
(;ine the harm done by setting aside a sale after such a length of time 
and disorganising so many contracts entered into subsequently. 

Here lies the difference with the other plaintiffs. A decree satis- 
fied by setting aside a sale after a long period is quite another thing. 
The purchaser in a rent sale can neither take possession nor make any 
settlement of the property, for every thing will be upset on the sale being 
set aside. Intending rayats for the land cannot venture to negotiate. 
The result is that the value of the land goes down and the only security 
of the landlord for his rent is jeopardised. 

So the landlord’s present position is such that a tenant can success- 
fully put off realization of rent for indefinite period without fear of loss 
of property and that any amount ultimately recovered is spent or lost in 
different shape. 

If the Courts are for passing decrees merely and not for recovering 
the dues, then why does the legislature penalise the landlords hy making 
them or their agents dance attendance for nothing V Praiitioal justice 
would have been done if the legislature flatly refused the so-called reliefs 
granted by the right hand only to bo taken way liy the left hand. Let 
there be a frank declaration so that the landlords may take a decisive 
course. 

Who would not like to be lenient to a rayat or a poor cultivator for 
the sake of giving him a chance to pick up his arrear V A zamindar or 
landholder is not worih the name if his meniality is such as cannot 
share the miseries of his rayat. But, as I have staled above, the big 
“Bhadraloque” (enants or tenure-holders who have sludied the bench and 
the procedural tricks, do not really pay the rent as in duly liound Init play 
a board of chess with the help of his pleader “King”, agent “Knight”, and 
hired “Soldiers” against the landlord. 

Some of the landlord’s grievances will be cut short if some legislations 
or amendments in the existing laws are made to the following effect : 

(1) A simpler method for service of summons on tenants whoso rent 
is above Rs. 100. This will not affect rayats but prevent muhilemen from 
making the law infructuous if they intend to do so. Those who hold a 
jama of Rs. 100 have almost invariably got a permanent residence within 
the jurisdiction of a post office. 

(2) If a sale be set aside after one month from the date of the sale, 
the Court should take evidence and consider any contract or ongagiMncnt 
made honaflili‘ by the auction purchaser after confirmation ('f the sale 
and indemnify the parties concerned and provide for payment of rent 
up to date, if not already recovered under sod ion 159 Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(3) That no sale should be set aside after (I months from the date 
of sale. 

(4) The time for setting aside a rent decree should not go beyond 
the time for setting aside the sale by one who was made a party in the 
suit. 

(5) The Court Fees Act be so amended as to exempt that portion 
of the claim which is made on account of cesses in a suit fur rent 

If my above views or any one of them are endorsed by my brother 
landlords, I shall be glad to analyse our situation further and give some 
more suggestions. 



Floods in Netrokona, Mymensingh 

Ry Maharaja Bhdpendra Chandra Singh of Susang. 

F late mucli has been written in the papers regarding the floods in 
Fergunnah Susang which forms part of the Netrokona sub-division. 
So I refrain from giving further accounts of this visitation and the 
ravages done by it. It will be enough to point out here that but for the 
prompt lielp rendered by the District Magistrate and the ready and 
generous assistance by the Mymensingh landholders the situation would 

have become extremely grave in Thanas 
Durgapur and Purbadhala. The Shankat 
Tran Samity has rendered yeoman’s 
service to the people of Kalmakanda. 
I must gratefully mention the name of 
my esteemed friend the Hon’bic Raja 
JJ a h a d u r of Santosh and that of 
Mr. Choudhuri, Editor of the Land- 
holders' Journal for securing help from 
persons outside for the people of the 
affected areas. I cannot pass without 
mentioning the name of Rabu Brajendra 
Narayan Acharyya Choudhuri who had 
done so much to rouse the sympathy 
of the Mymensingh zamindars for the 
afflicted people, but who, alas, is no 
more ! 

Though Providence had put the 
people of these parts to a hard test 
still ho lie saved them from utter ruin, for it would have been a different 
story altogether had the rush of water come in during the night. Nothing 
IS an unmixed evil as is evident from the fact that the sufferings of the 
people of these quarters have received the most sympathetic attention 
from as high a personage as His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
down to a poor postal clerk in the farthest corner of Burmah ! The 
people of these parts residing in an obscure corner Of Bengal, at the foot 
of the Assam Bills, a tract of land connected with the centres of civilisa- 
tion neither by rail-roads nor by any road worth the name, could never 
otherwise have hoped to get so many sympathisers— people high and 
low ! So, calamity has not altogether been an unmixed evil in this case. 
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Now let me deal with the causes of the flood and see if a repetition of 
the like can be averted. It would be well to give here some idea of the 
situation of the place that has been affected by the recent floods. The 
Netrokona sub-division is bounded by the Garo Hills on the north, and 
the Sylhet district on the east Pergunnah Susang forms the northern 
part of Netrokona sub-division. The floods have created a havoc in the 
greater part of Susang Pergunnah. There are innumerable hilly streams 
that supply water to the main rivers in the sub-division, and in some 
places there are big Beets that act as the natural reservoir of water that 
usually go down the big rivers, rendering the local streams and rivers 
shallow during the dry season. The locality, particularly a portion of 
the Thana Kalmakanda, is affected by the flood in Sylhet area, the cause 
of the flood in that area being excessive supply of water from the Khasia 
Hills and the Someswari and Kangsa floods. The Durgapur Thana is 
affected by flood in the Someswari and the Kangsa. Part of the Purba- 
dhala Thana is affected by flood in the Kangsa more or less. 

It appears to mo that the whole of the surplus water flows down the 
main water channels in the sub-division to the river Meghna. Water from 
the Garo Hills is carried mainly by the Bogai, the Nitai, the Someswari, 
the Gunoswari, the Mahadoo and the Mohishkhola. A considerable volume 
of water comes down the Bogai and the Nitai to the Kangsa, a portion 
comes down the Someswari to Balach, thence to the Kangsa, and a consi- 
derable portion of the Someswari goes to the Ubdakhali, thence to the 
Gomai, the Dhonu and the Meghna. The Kangsa also lends via the 
Gomai to the Meghna ultimately. The whole of the water from the Gunes- 
wari, the Mahadeo and the Mohishkhola flows down the Ubdakhali, to the 
Gomai and thence to the Meghna. 

The rush of water in the Someswari is tremendous when the first 
flow of water comes down the river just after a heavy shower in the Hills. 
So, whenever the usual outlets for the surplus water are hindered, the 
river breaks open an outlet creating endless havoc to many villages and 
beautiful fields. During the last few years the natural opening connect- 
ing the Ubdakhali and the Someswari has been blocked and the river 
has necessarily become very destructive causing ruin to neighbouring 
villages and fields. This year the rush of water was unusually terrific 
as all on a sudden the volume of water had reached 8 ft. above the flood 
level that was then existing. People who usually reside by the side of 
big rivers and Beel area in the plain may not understand what this means 
to the people residing just at a point from where the river comes out of 
the Hills. The rise is as sudden as the going down of the flood. The 
people in this part are used to sudden over-flooding of the banks three or 
four times every year during the rains. Formerly, the flood used to stand 
at Susang proper never more than 24 hours. I remember, when I was a 
student, we used to get during the summer holidays one or two such 
floods — and then we would be all in a hurry to go out in boats and come 
back before the waters had subsided. In those days usually the water 
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used to stand from 6 to 8 hours. But during the last six or seven years I 
find flood water standing at Susang even for 48 hours. This year the water 
stood for more than 100 hours. 

it is evident from the standing of the water that it is not properly 
and promptly drained now as it used to be before. It may be that this 
year the rainfall has been unusually heavy but this must not have been 
the case all these seven years. 

It will be found that for miles along the Someswari the sands on 
the river beds are as beautiful as the sands on the sea-shore. This is 
the case with the Mahadeo river too. But the Someswari brings down a 
huge quantity of sand from the Hills every year. 

Earthquake is very frequent in these parts. The earthquake of 1897 
created a havoc in this locality such as has recently been witnessed in 
Bihar and the topography has undergone vast changes thereafter. The 
big Beels were filled up immediately after the shock, and, where it had 
been all dry, a Nullah made its appearance— so on and so forth. Subse- 
quent shocks have created changes more or less of this nature. 

Recently extension of the Netrokona Mohanganj Railway line has 
created some obstructions to the natural drainage system of the locality. 
It is an accepted belief that Railway authorities are not so very careful 
as they ought to be in the matter of keeping the natural drainage system 
open. 

It is to be noted that more water came down the Someswari this 
year than along the other hilly rivers mentioned above. This may be 
due to excessive rains in the Someswari basin ; or it may be, some water 
passages have been blocked and the greater volume of water from the 
Hills has come down the Someswari. This matter may be properly 
looked into by the Government of Assam, and the task of providing a 
remedy for high floods in the Someswari becomes easy if only an open- 
ing is made in the blocked passage in the Garo Hills. 

I have visited and gathered from the locality that many of the Beels 
in Thanas Ealmakanda and Durgapur have been silted up during the 
past ten years. The famous Dobas in the Someswari have also mostly 
been filled up during these years. 

I may now turn to the causes of the recent change in the drainage 
system of the locality and sum up the position by saying that either the 
rainfalls have been excessive during the past few years, so much so that 
the natural passages are insufficient for the outlet of the water or the 
natural drainage system has become obstructed somehow and somewhere. 
The statistics for the rain-falls are not available just now. But I dismiss 
the idea of systematically excessive rainfalls during the past seven 
years as it is not warranted by public experience. Moreover, it will mean a 
serious task to get up the figures to test the correctness of that conclusion. 
I, therefore, accept the only other rational explanation that the floods are 
due to obstruction to the natural drainage system. 
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I have travelled in the interior of the Oaro Hills and have marked 
how along the sides of the hilly rivers deforestation has taken place 
during the last few years, Due to deforestation along the sides of the 
hilly rivers sands rush down the rivers along with the floods. As a result 
of this not only the Dobas have been filled up in the hilly rivers much 
to the detriment of the fish sanctuaries but the Beels have also been silted 
up that formerly used to be the natural reservoirs of water and formed 
the natural fisheries in the plains. 

Due to earthquake there has been a general raising up of the river 
beds. Hence the ovcrflooding has become rather much too frequent. 

Due to the railway embankments insufficiently or ill provided with 
culverts, natural drainage has suffered considerably. Consequently water 
stands for a longer period and silting sets in more easily. 

The above, therefore, are some of the causes of the silting of the Beels 
and rivers in the sub-division and hence of the recent floods. 

I shall now suggest a few ways in which flood menace may be prevent- 
ed in future. 

1. For an unobstructed and well-functioning drainage system in this 
area, it is necessary to connect the Someswari with the Ubdakhali along the 
old Ubdakhali Nullah and to keep open the Balach, the Gumai, the Ubda- 
khali and the Kangsa. Without a step like this, the area will gradually 
become depopulated, and it will very soon become wilderness again,— and 
this is a sad result to contemplate in this age of science when wonders 
are being effected all over the world. 

2. The Railway authorities should be persuaded to open up more 
gaps in the road between Nctrokona and Mohanganj in particular. 

3. The Government of Assam should be persuaded to stop deforesta- 
tion along the Someswari, the Mohadeo, the Nitai and the Bogai in par- 
ticular. 

4. To excavate some of the Beels that used to be the natural reser- 
voirs of water. 

In so far as earthquake is the cause of the floods the suggestion of a 
remedy presents considerable difficulty, in fact, one which is well-nigh 
impossible to solve. 

We find that even the Meghna is unable to drain the water that comes 
down into it. In the face of this the proposal for having a bridge over the 
Meghna should be viewed with the greatest alarm, and should be opposed 
by all legitimate means. 

Flood has become a standing menace in Bengal, and hence the causes 
thereof should be more carefully investigated. It is now time to think 
seriously whether the Government should launch upon the construction of 
a net-work of canals to do away with the evils of inadequate drainage due 
to the silting up of almost all the great rivers of Northern India or go on 
extending railway lines and thereby blocking the passages of the great 
rivers that bring health and prosperity to this country. If precautions 
are not taken in time, devastating floods will only be of more frequent 
occurrence and the results may become more and more serious. 

It may be admitted that floods are a boon to the agriculturists in as 
much as the soil improves immensely after a flood. But they are also ter- 
rible agents of destruction when they wash away men, crops and cattle, 
in fact, everything that comes in their way. 

I am not a specialist and hence I am unable to give any point of view 
but that of a layman. I, however, record.it to draw the attention of the ex- 
perts who may persuade the Government to take necessary action. 





HYDERABAD 

Certain Firmam which His Exalted Highness the Nizam has issued 
during the last one year or two in connection with the Moharrum and other 
religious festivals and subjects have been misinterpreted in some quarters 
as denoting an intention to give up the Sunni faith in favour of the Shiah. 
To correct that impression the following Firman has recently been issued : 

*1 have loarnt through some sources that the hereditary religious beliefs that I have held in 
aoeordanoe with the Quran and the authentic traditions of the Holy Prophet, not from to-day 
but ever since I attained the age of discretion, and which constitute Hanafi Tafzeelia in the real 
sense, and In oonforniity with which 1 have mentioned in a previous firman, that devotion to or 
belief in the Prophet’s family who were apart of *Sequalia’ ‘two worlds’ -was a part of my faith, 
have created an idea in the minds of the public that I have changed my religion, which is not 
true. It is therefore necessary for me to write a few lines to explain this matter. And it is this, 
namely, that all the different sects whioh have existed in Islam are generally one in principle. 
No doubt, there are differenees in regard to minor and subsidiary matters, and these have been in 
existence for the last thirteen centuries, and so long as the main principles remain unchanged, 
minor and secondary matters cannot by themselves endanger religion. When such is the case it 
will be incumbent' on every human being to follow the oourse which his commonsense suggests— a 
oourae which is supported by the Book of God and the sayings of the Holy Prophet and whioh he 
should follow, 08 he cannot be subject In his personal beliefs to any other individual. Apart from 
this, religion is not an ordinary thing to be made a child’s play but it is an important matter. A 
verse from the Quran says : **No bearer of a burden oan bear the burden of another.’ *My gui- 
dance is only from Allah the High and the Great’ ” 


According to the annual report on the working of the Co-operative 
Department in the Nizam’s Dominions, the number of new societies organ- 
ised during the year was 134 and of those cancelled 12. 2554 Societies 
wore working at the end of the year as compared with 2,431 in the 
last year. They consisted of a Dominion Bank, a Central Co-operative 
Union, 35 Central Banks, 2,130 agricultural credit societies, 365 non-agri- 
cultural societies, and 22 societies in the British Administered areas. Not- 
able increases were 2 in the number of Central Banks, 116 in that of 
agricultural societies and 2 in that of non-agricultural societies. The 
membership of the movement increased by 3471 from 72,125 to 75,596. 





Head office ; 

3-1, MANGOE LANE; CALCUTTA. 

Phone : Cal. 2748. 
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MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS, 

Dealers in Guinea ( 22 ct. ) Gold only. 

124 & 124H, BOW BAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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Recently separated from my brothers, I have started 
the above named Jewellery Shop. All sorts of Genuine 
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co-operation and trial earnestly solicited. 

Old gold and sliver exchanged with new 
ornaments. Catalogoe free on application. 

M. B. SIRKAR 

M.B.S. mbs. son of B. SIRKAR. 
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SimJ»W*ly the working capital went up from Ra. 2,29-31 lakhs to Rs. 2,31- 19 
lakh, t\e net increase being Rs. 579,51. 

The membership of Oentral Banks rose from 1368 individuals to 2,097, 
societies from 2,146 to 2,197, with the working capital from Rs. 62-GO lakhs to 
Rs. 64X12 lakhs and the reserve and contingent funds from Rs. 5.74 lakhs to 
Rs. 7.18 lakhs. 


The memberships of agricultural and non-agricultural societies went 
up respectively from 42,000 to 43,631 and 6,640 to 17362 and their respective 
working capital from Re. 86.87 lakhs to Rs. 8.813 lakhs and Rs. 27.20 lakhs to 
Re. 29,43 lakhs. 

The Central Co-operative Union continued to function with slightly in- 
creased membership. It held co-operative training classes and entertained 
five officers for propaganda in villages. Rural reconstruction continued to 
engage the attention of the Union and it is hoped that “before long there 
will be a good number of societies for rural reconstruction working in the 
State for the social and economic betterment of the agricultural masses.” 

• • . * * « 

Trade and Industry showed a steady development in the Dominions 
during the year ending October 1932. The Cottage Industries Institute 
continued its useful work. Improvement has been effected by the intro- 
duction of new designs prepared by Miss McLeish. the lady designer, whose 
services were’ temporarily acquired for a period of six months. The Go- 
vernment Soap Factory, whose retention had been sanctioned till 1343 Fasli, 
continued to work during the year but at a net loss of Rs. 6,975. The Ex- 
perimental Carpet Factory, Warrangal, established direct trade relations 
with the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers, London, and placed through them 
their products on Che London market. 

Ten applicants were granted loans amounting to Rs. 59,391 from the 
Industrial Trust Fund. 

The Industries Department participated during the year in three In- 
dustrial Exhibitions outside the State and , conducted demonstrations in 
two Co-operative Conferences id order to popularise its work. 

Mrt B. A. Collins to whose initiative and guidance the successful work- 
ing of the Department for the last five years as well as a number of import- 
ant industrial legislations were due, retired at the close of the year under 
review. 

MYSORE 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, haS given a sum of Rs. 2,000 
towards the improvement of the water-supply of the Hassan town. 

He has also been pleased to donate a further sum* of Rs. 550 for the 
temples, mosques and churches of the town. 


The Government of Mysore have decided on the installatiop of a steel 
14 
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plant at Bhadravati as a profitable way of disposinfir of the surpl^is pig 
iron produced at the Bhadravati Iron Works. They think that there is a 
wide and growing market for ordinary steel sections, such as bars, flats, 
rounds and small angles, the total demand in India being three times the 
output of the Tata Steel Company. The balance is now met by imports 
from abroad. It is estimated that there is a market for 30,000 tons of steel in 
areas where the Bhadravati works have freight advantages. The Siemen’s 
Martin basic open hearth furnace and rolling mill suited to the rolling of 
bars and other steel sections, which will be installed, will entail a cost of Rs. 
18 lakhs in the current year for which a supplemental demand will be 
placed before the next meeting of the Mysore Legislative Council. Accord- 
ing to the computation of the Tariff Board which examined the scheme, the 
invested capital will yield a surplus of 2 lakhs i.e. a return of 10 per cent 
after meeting the depreciation and other charges. 

* * • « * 

Since the extension of the provisions of the Mysore Agriculturists’ Relief 
Regulation (1928) to certain districts of the State, representations have 
been made that the power of borrowing on the part of the agriculturists 
have been very much affected and that moneylenders were unwilling to lend 
on account of the restrictive provisions of the Regulation. In view of 
these representations and in pursuance of the promise made to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the Government of Mysore have appointed a committee 
of officials and non-officials to examine how far the extension of the Mysore 
Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation to the whole State had affected the credit 
of the agriculturists and to submit a report to the Government indicating 
in what respect, if any, the Regulation requires to be amended. 

* « 

In view of the importance of the sericulture industry in Mysore, it is 
understood that the Government have decided to set up a separate Board 
(apart from the Industries Board) to consider subjects connected with the 
industry. In response to urgent demand from the trade, the Government 
have also promised to place additional funds at the disposal of the Indus- 
tries Department to make necessary improvements in the several stages of 
the industry with a view to reducing the cost of production as far as pos- 
sible. 

In order to meet the situation that has arisen from the dumping of raw 
siik by Japan and China, the Government have also promised to give 
sympathetic consideration to the scheme of improvement which has been 
drawn up by the Mysore Silk Association, involving a capital expenditure of 
Rs. 1059 lakhs. 


TRAVANCORE 

The budget which was presented by Mr. N. E. Pillai, Financial Secre- 
tary to the State, to the Sri Mulam Assembly disclosed a sound financial 
position in spite of a succession of lean years. 
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Xhe actuals for 1106 M. E. were 234'82 lakhs revenue and 227.91 lakhs 
expedditure, leaving a surplus of 691 lakhs. For those for expenditure 
the current year the revised estimates for revenue stand at 232.G6 iakhs and 
at Rs. 23777 lakhs : together they disclose a gap of Rs. 611 lakhs 
on the wrong side. This is attributed in part to the expenditure that 
had to be incurred during the Viceroy’s visit. The 1110 M. E. (1934-35) esti- 
mates show a surplus of 2.60 lakhs with a revenue of Rs. 232 lakhs. The 
capital position of the Government appears particularly strong with 41058 
lakhs assets and 293'44 laklis liabilities at the close of 1110. 


A windfall of no small value accrued to the State as the result of a late 
discovery that it was liable only for underwriting the interest on the capital 
(Rs. 13877 lakhs) raised for the Shencottah-Quilon Railway and not for 
repayment of the principal. The whole of the accumulated Sinking Fund 
amount (R8.69'43 lakhs) could now bo appropriated to the general 
revenues. 




* 


The Government have as a matter of further concession sanctioned 
the general remission of 12% per cent of the tax allowed in respect of all wet 
lands in the State for 1109 M.E , being extended to imttom due on Kandu- 
krishi lands ns well. They have also decided to grant the following 
concessions in regard to land revenue for the year 1110 ME. : 

(a) A roduction of 18} per cent in tbc land tax on all ayacut wot landi and tank bod convei* 
aiona in the taluks of Thovala and A^asteeawaram and on puBt'SOttleuiont Kayal roolainations in tbo^ 
taluks of Ambalnpuzba, Cbenganasspry and Kottayani. 

(b) A reduction of 12 J por cent in land tax, excluding water rate, on all othor lands wot or 
dry, including Kandukrishi and Sripandaravaka lands, but excluding lands cultivated with tea, 
rubber, eardammom, or coffee. 

As regards the interest on agricultural and industrial loans, the 
Government are pleased to reduce the rate from six per cent to four per 
cent both on outstanding and future loans. 

* « * « 


The services of Mr. S. Kamesam, Wood Preservation Export of the Go- 
vernment of India, have been placed for a month at the disposal of the 
Travaucore Durbar for drawing up a scheme for a more extensive and effi- 
cient utilisation of the timber resources of the State. 


KASHMIR 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir’s birthday celebrations were 
recently held with great eclat and solemnity throughout the State. 

• * * * * 

A communique issued by the Kashmir Durbar says : 

His Highness the Maharaja in February last sanctioned the remission of all arrears in excess 
five yean in respect of Nauiors made in the Reasi Tehsil prior to Sanibat 1972. It was also laid 
lown that mutations in respect of these Nautora should be attested along with the recovery of five 
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nvsiitto Md tbst proprl 0 tory rights in siudi Isnd shonld bs oonfsrrsd thsrssftsr. Hls^igb* 
nsss bu been since plessed to apply this order to other Tehsils in the Jammu Provlnoa wMre oir* 
enmsUnees are similar to those obtaining in the Reasi Tehail. ReTenue on the Nautitr Un« will be 
eoUeeted for the fire years preceding kbarlf Bambat 1980. 

KOLHAPUR 

Aooording to the admiDistration report of the Kolhapur State for the 
year ending 1932-83 the net revenue of the State.*which was Rs. 53J20,622, fell 
short of the actual expenditure by more than 10 lakhs of rupees. The ex- 
penditure on education was Rs. 3,65.770 and on medical relief Rs. 73,491. 
The outstanding feature of the reuort is the great disparity between the 
'actuals’ and the budgetary estimates. The total estimated expenditure 
was Rs. 39,39,523 but the actuals were Rs. 63J23,572. The estimates under 
"Other heads of Expenditure” were Rs. 11 lakhs against actuals of more 
than double the amount ; those under “Public Works” were Rs. 3 lakhs 
against the actual expenditure of Rs. 12,97,009. This does not reflect credit 
ou those who are in charge of framing the budget or of the management of 
the States’ finances. 

NAWANAGAR 

With a view to helping the local handloom industry in these days of 
depression, the Nawanagar Durbar have recently reduced the import duty 
on yarn coming from British India by rail or sea from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 1-9-0. 
This is understood to be an experimental measure and will be in fdree for 
one year. 

GONDAL 

His Highness Maharaja Shri Bhagvatsinghjee Saheb completed the 
fiftieth year of his reign on the 28th August last. A Golden Jubilee is 
being celebrated in the State with great eclat to commemorate the event. 
According to the Tula Vidhi ceremony His Highness has been weighed 
against gold worth Rs. 175 lakhs which, it is resolved, will be utilised iu 
financing enduring works of public utility. Among the several concessions 
and grants which His Highness has announced special mention should 
be made of a sum of Re. 10 lakhs which has been set apart from the public 
revenues for the construction of a bridge near Upleta over the confluence 
of the rivers Bhadar and Moj to ensure continuous traffic all the year 
round. 


LIMBDI 

It is understood that the Limbdi State has in hand public utility pro- 
jects of the estimated cost of Rs. 4 lakhs. A bridge, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1 lakh, is under construction and will be thrown open for traffic from 
about the beginning of the next year. A lakh of rupees has been set apart 
for financing a big water scheme and rupees two lakhs for constructing a 
hospital with a maternity section and equipping it with the most Up-to-date 
clinical and surgical appliances. 







Uuiiiiulra Krishii.v l\in li.vh.ulnr 
of UI\a^\,iKul 





Rai Gunendra Krishna Roy Bahadur 
of Bhagyakul, Dacca. 


I I I 


agHEsmsgiB: 




F ew indeed are persons who are born with a silver spoon in their 
mouth but fewer still are those who know how to convert their in- 
herited wealth into a real blessing— a blessing to themselves, their country 
and humanity. 

To this latter category of blessed mortals belonged the late Babu fiiri- 
dhari Lall Roy of the Bhagyakul Roy family— admittedly the premier 
Uouso of /.amindars, bankers and industrialists in Eastern Bengal, whoso 
opulence has passed into a bye-word. An innate generosity and liberality 
prompted him to loosen his ample purse-strings for the benefit of those 
who wore needy, distressed or hopelessly stranded in life. Popularity and 
pride of place wore never his watchword— but to give himself away in the 
service of ailing and suffering humanity. Prior to his death in 11108 he 
executed a will directing his successor to establish a charitable dispensary 
at Sorajdigha after the name of his father for rendering medical aid to 
poor people round about that village and a Hindu Widow Maintenance 
Fund for provision of helpless Hindu widows of the Dacca district with 
Rs 40,500 and Rs. 30,000, respectively. The two sums wore handed over to 
the Collector of Dacca in 1910 for the said two purposes, ami the dispensary 
building, whoso construction had been finished in 1916, was formally open- 
ed a year later by His Excellency Lord Ronaldsay, the then Governor of 
Bengal. 

Giridhari Lall left no male issue but permitted his wife to adopt a son 
and heir to her choice. Accordingly Gunendra Krishna Roy, natural son to 
the late Mukunda Lall Roy who was a cousin and co-sharer of Giridhari 
Lall Roy, was adopted in 1910 when he had reached his fiftoontli year. His 
early life recorded a number of narrow and miraculous escapes from situa- 
tions which threatened it with extinction. To mention only one incident- 
while travelling in a steamer on the Padma (the Ganges) he accidentally 
fell into the river and was rescued with difficulty from watery grave by two 
Mahammadan lascai’s. Ho seemed lo bear a charmed e.xi.stenco which 
went to prove, in a subtle way, the truth of the popular view that Provi- 
dence protects and spares those whom He destines to fulfill a noble 
mission. 

In 1916 Gunendra Krishna attained the age of discretion and forthwith 
relieved the executors of Giridhari Lill’s estate of their charge. Tlie ability 
and energy with which young Gunendra began managing his vast estate 
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elicited the wonder and admiration of all. In 1918 he effected a par^t^ion 
of Mukunda Lall’s and Giridhari Lall's properties which previously u^ed to 
be administered jointly. It was at this time that he did one of those acts 
of uncommon g'cnorosity and self-sacrifice which abound his career. He 
was entitled to one-seventh share of Mukunda Lall’s estate, which was 
valued at not less than ten lakhs of rupees. He relinquished all claim 
thereto in favour of his brothers, proving to the world that his heart lay 
not in riches and that contentment and beneficence, and not greed, was the 
mainspring of his actions. 

He is the worthy son of a worthy father and seems to have inherited 
all the best traits of Giridhari Lall’s character along with his properties. 
Not only has he not spared himself, in the least, in maintaining his adop- 
tive father’s endowments in tact, he, with commendable benevolence and 
munificence, has made further grants to those institutions with a view to 
increasing the scope of their beneficence. For improvement of the Gopi 
Molinn Hoy Charitable Dispensary ho has placed Rs. 20,000 in tho hands of 
the Government. Ho has further set up an Indoor Ward attached to tho 
Dispensary at a cost of Rs. 7,500, whose opening ceremony was kindly per- 
formed in 192(5 by Sir Hugh Stephenson. Acting Governor of Bengal. The 
Widow Mainteuanco Fund of his late father was further strengthoned by 
him by a grant of Rs. 4,500. 

The claims of the dead, no less than those of the living, are zealously 
and respoctfully attended to by him. The inhabitants of Bhagyakul and 
the adjoining villages have long boon putting up with a serious inconve- 
nionce in the matter of burning their dead for want of a good cremation 
ground, particularly during the rains. Gunendra Krishna has proceeded 
to remove this, promising to grant Rs. 5,000 for the construction of a good 
cromatorium. He has already placed Rs. 2,000 in tho hands of tho Bhagya- 
kul Union Board for this purpose. 

A series of bereavements clouded for a time the prospects of all do- 
mestic happiness for him. His two wives died in succession, leaving him 
in charge of throe children. He has had to take, under pressure of circums- 
tances, a third wife who takes due care of the children and seems to 
have completely brought back peace and happiness to an erstwhile un- 
happy fumily. 

The title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Majesty’s 
Government in 1933 as a token of their appreciation of the many acts of 
, public utility done by him. 



How to Improve the Relation between 
the Landlord and the Tenant. 


Kumak Bimal Ciiandua Sinha, 

Paikpara, Bengal. 

M y subject to-day is how to improve the relations between the landlord 
and the tenant. The very title of this article presupposes that the 
landlords and the tenants were on good terms witli each other. But tor 
some reason or other that relation has been changed. 

Let us take a brief survey of what had been the condition of the 
landlord and the tenant and what had been their relations in llio past. 

When the permanent settlement had 
not boon adopted in Bengal, there was 
no such well-marked institution of land- 
lordship. Hereditary landlordship or 
regular aristocracy, as we may call it, 
had not yet come into being. Jjands 
were settled then on the short lease of 
one year only. Thus tyranny and op- 
pression over the tenants by their annual 
landlortls in their attempt to make the 
greatest profit possible within a year, was 
almost horrifying. Tlie direct result of 
such a precarious tenure was the famine 
of 1770 (B. S. 117G), ami the ultimate 
result was the permanent .settlement. 

Whth the permanent settlement, a change took place. With the aboli- 
tion of the system of leasing out estates for a year or five years, property 
came to be concentrated permanently in the hands ol a few landlords. 
They now became the responsible owners of the land. Being in practical 
possession of the land, these permane nt owners of land came to realise 
that the welfare of the rayats depended more upon them than on the 
Government, Thus they gradually woke up to their responsibilities ami 
came to look after the rayats with the seriousness and earnestness of one 
whose fortune entirely depended on them. Indeed we may feel pioud 
here to mention that the landlords of Bengal acquitted themselves credi- 
tably at that time. Not only did they form the aristocracy of wealth 
but also the intellectual aristocracy of the land, devoting themselves to 
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the pursuit of art and culture, which is certainly more important than 
the mere possession of wealth. The house of the landlord was the seat 
of learning. In recounting the stories of those happy and prosperous 
days of Bengal, :we may mention the classical ceremonies and performances 
such as ‘Dol’, ‘Durgotsab’, ‘Kathakata’, ‘Kabir Larai’ and others which are 
ever associated with the house of a landlord. The village educational 
institutions received patronage from them ; the learned ‘Pandits’ got help 
from them and so did the tenants, at their time of need. They spent their 
money in trying to improve the condition of their tenants— e. g. to 
build embankments, where necessary, to dig canals, where water-supply 
is scarce and for such other purposes. And as they really tried to 
improve the condition of their tenants and above all, as they really loved 
their tenants, that love was reciprocated by their grateful tenants. 

After the first period of British administration in Bengal things 
began to change again. When western education (of course in its per- 
verted form) began to spread its opiate fumes through the veins of the 
landholders of Bengal, there came a great degeneration among them. 
They forsook the eastern simplicity and eastern methods. Being fired 
with some revolutionary ideas, they broke asunder all the ties of eastern 
customs and adopted, though unsuccessfully, the western mode of living. 
They could not grasp the knowledge and spirit of the West but only tried 
to pick up some of its outward perversions, utterly inconsistent with eastern 
ideas. The result was that the landlords forsook tlieir native villages 
and began to reside in cities. Thus the misery of the villages began. 

With this change, the back-bone of the villages was broken. The 
direct touch which the tenants had with the landlord was gone. The 
patronage which was extended in every direction by the landlord was no 
more to bo found and the rural culture, which had so long remained 

at a high level, began to break down. It should be always borno 

in mind that India is not a country of cities and the growth of the cities 

here does not mean the progress of the whole country. It is the 

village that constitutes the unit in India. This important fact should 
be always remembered that the welfare of the villages means the 
welfare of India as a whole. Thus when the villages of Bengal lost their 
culture, industries and prosperity and became utterly deserted, the 
prosperity of the whole of Bengal began to vanish. I do not ascribe 
this condition of the villages solely to this reason— but certainly the 
fact that the villages were abandoned by their prominent people, played 
an important part in the fall of the villages. At the present time almost 
all the villages are abondoned by their landlords. The collection of rent 
from the tenants depends entirely upon their officers These ill-paid 
officers, however, tax and oppress the tenants to the extreme both for 
their private ends and for the sake of the landlords who want 
money badly for pursuing their luxurious pursuits and for maintaining 
their standard of life, which has been raised to an extra-ordinarily 
high level on account of their recent migration to cities. The days of 
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thoir simplo village lives are long gone. The money, which had 
been sA long spent for the benefit of the tenants, is now being spent in 
luxuries. These luxuries have brought with them extreme pressure on the 
estates, or in other words, extreme oppression on the tenants. For this 
reason the good relation, which had so long existed between the landlord 
and the tenant, has altogether vanished. The tenant, now-a-days, knows 
not who is their landlord and the landlord also does not care a fig for the 
welfare of his tenants. 

That is how the present situation lies. But with the reawakening, 
as it is called, of India, both parties have begun toroalise that this 
state of things cannot last lor over. So the landlords have awakened 
at last. It IS a matter of great joy no doubt that they are trying to shako 
off the gloomy censure that has settled upon them and are making efforts 
to mark their career with glory and ambition. 

So at this juncture, 1 may be permitted to suggest a few means of 
improving the relation between the landlord and the tenant. First of 
all, wo may say hero that ‘back to villages’ would be a very necessary 
stop towards this. Though it had been the cry of modern days, still 
seldom much heed is paid to it. Though unheeded by many, it is, I 
think, a necessary maxim for the landlords at least. If they do not go 
back to villages, if they do not reside there for some months at least, 
during a year it is doubtful whether the villages would be able to regain 
the days of plenty and prosperity soon. Leaving aside the sentimental 
point of view, (he landholders should realise, even from the point of view 
of pure business, the benefit of going back to villages. This would pro- 
duce a direct touch between the landlord and the tenant. The land- 
holders would bo in a position to know the condition of their tenants 
and thus the tyranny, so long exercised upon the tenants, may be expec- 
ted to be stopped. Then again vvo expect another beneficial result to 
accrue. Residence in the village would, however, lower down the standard 
of life and thus would enable the landlords to spend sufficient money for 
the benefit of the tenants. They may help the villages both with money 
and grain together with sympathy. Only that they would really try to 
benefit their tenants, even at a sacrifice of themselves and of their luxu- 
rious pursuits. Not only from a sentimental point of view but also from 
the purely material standpoint of profit, they should realise that they 
cannot go on with their luxurious pursuits unless their tenant.^ are in a 
good condition. I am sorry to mention here that this principle is seldom 
appreciated even now. The landlords, in those hard times should really 
exert themselves for the benefit of the tenant. Nor is there any reason 
why these good resolutions should remain confined to the sphere of mere 
pious wishes. One would not have to go far to translate them into actual 
practice. A direct contact with the life of the village would at once 
bring homo to the landlord the almost unlimited variety of ways in which 
his beneficent activities may be directed. Indeed the problem before him 
will be not how to find but how to make his choice among the multifa- 
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rious duties which will present themselves to him. It is a well-known fact 
that the tenants of our country are much worse off as compai'ed with 
the tenants of other countries and they demand the greatest attention 
possible of all important men in the country and specially of the land- 
lords. I may suggest here one or two of the many ways in which the 
landlord can improve the condition of his tenants. Excessive dependence 
on rainfall has made the condition of agriculture in our country miser- 
able. If the rains fail and consequently the crops fail, the tenants become 
unemployed, and thus starvation stares them in the face. At this time 
the landlords may get labourers from among the tenants at a cheap rate 
and may employ them in re-excavating tanks and wells, building embank- 
ments, or in doing some sanitary works, thus providing employment to 
the tenants and themselves getting business done at a cheap rate. 

Again, the tenants of this country are being ruined through indebted- 
ness The landlord should try to replace the money-lender and his ex- 
ordinarily high rate of interest. 12 p. c. or 10 p. c. has been often the 
general rate of the money-lender. If the landlord cannot altogether give 
up taking interest, he may lend money at 3 p. c. or p. c.,— the rate of 
interest ho would have got, if he had invested the .'money in Government 
securities. Of course to fix a definite rate would be an impossibility. On 
the whole the landlord should try to lend money to his needy tenants at a 
low rate of interest, thus saving them from ruin. “Another thing, I think, 
should not be left altogether unnoticed. The rate of intere.st for the late 
payment of rents has been extraordinarily high in Bengal. To the tenant, 
who can scarcely pay up the rent, this interest at 12} p. c. is an extreme 
oppression no doubt. So in order to save the tenants, some enactment 
should bo made, prohibiting this interest at such a high rate. We here 
appeal to the Government for passing some laws, preventing this rate of 
interest, which act, we may venture to say, would save the tenants to a 
great extent.’’ That would certainly pay him in the long run. Thus here is 
another opportunity of being serviceable. 

We may here point out another sphere of activity, in which the 
landlord may work. Agriculture, as everyone knows, is very backward 
in this country, Agriculture, based on more scientific principles, is not 
yet adopted here. So the low productivity of agriculture does not allow 
the tenants to be happy and prosperous. To remove this state of things, 
the landlord may start ideal agricultural institutes, where training can 
be given to the tenants, good seeds and manure can be sold to tenants 
at a cheap rate. Also various sorts of experiments can be introduced 
among the tenants. Such sort of institutes would, perhaps, be of 
great help to the untrained cultivator and in the long run, these institutes 
would undoubtedly pay the landlord substantially by increasing the 
productivity of agriculture and thereby improving the condition of the 
tenants. 

So the field of work is pretty large in this country. But the thing 
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is that the landlords have not yet taken up this part of their work with 
any ^proach to earnestness. Thus the key-note of improving the re- 
lation between the landlord and the tenant would be a mutual effort to 
benefit each other. The landlords should earnestly exert themselves for 
finding out means for the improvement of the condition of the tenants 
and carry out their wishes into action. They should build embankments, 
dig canals, excavate tanks, introduce ideal agricultural institutes, establish 
charitable dispensaries in villages, where diseases are ravaging and try 
to provide employment to unemployed tenants— and do such other things, 
by which the tenants are benefited. Above all, the landlord should lower 
down his high standard of life so that he may be in a position to expend 
a considerable amount for his tenants. Lastly I mention once more, 
that the landlord should go back to villages— or at least should have 
a direct touch with his tenants. At this critical time, the landlord should 
realise the importance and seriousness of the situation and try to remove 
the grievances of the people and be a father-like lord to them, as has 
been the eastern ideal— just as Kalidasa says with reference to a king : 

nsrisit i 
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Nationalisation of Zamindaries 

By Du. S. C. Roy. 

(ID 

T he first article on this subject published in this Journal in December 
last ha.s attracted the attention of many people. Several newspapers in 
Bengal and even outside have made editorial comments on the article. The 
Amrita Bazar, The Advance, The Hindu of Madras, The Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, The Indian Economist, The Commercial Gazette, The Insurance & 
Finance Review, The Clive Street and several other prominent papers have 

discussed the subject 
in all its details. I have 
also received several 
communications from 
some important land- 
lords and prominent 
public men. I did not 
expect that my scheme 
should have such a 
largo measure of 
support. There must 
be vital differences on 
an important subject 
like this ; but I am glad 
to say that from the 
opinions so far e x - 
pressed the majority 
is in support of my 
scheme. One w e 1 1 - 
known East Bengal za- 
mindar expressed his 
feelings in the follow- 
ing words 

“Out of 3 parties you 
have mentioned i n 
your scheme, 1 can un- 
dertake to give you 
consent of 95 p. c. of 
the zamindars in sup- 
port of the scheme. 
We have had enough of 
sentimental objection and we have suffered much for the sake of ‘Prestige’ 
but the time has come when we must not only think but should decide 
and act. Your scheme is really the solution of this intricate problem and 
you may count upon my help and co-operation in your attempts.” 



Dr. S. C. Roy 
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Another elderly xanindar said, “Your scheme offers 15 times value of 
P*P®I >n«wn«- J ?M sure xamindars will Jump at the idea. Many 
of the zamindanes^are Dein(f_ auctioned for Re. I/- even, for want of buyers 
and if this economic depression is to last long, 1 am sure xamindars as a 
class will cease to exist. So far as I am concerned you offer me 10 times 
and I will accept it,” 

I can place several rnore^ quotations to prove that the xamindars in 
Bengal are not as a class against the scheme. The newspaper criticisms 
were generally limited to the financial aspect of the question and one of the 
papers raised the very important question of the effect that will be created 
in the Government Securities market as a result of the circulation of huge 
amount of Bonds and the paper is of opinion that a rapid reaction will 
surely bring in a more serious economic situation than at present. It is 
difficult to foresee the effect of the circulation of the Bonds. It may create 
a very optimistic situation also and as a result the whole economic outlook 
may improve. But as my scheme is not to transfer immediately ail the 
zamindaries, the slow process suggested will be a safeguard against any 
such reaction. 

One highly respectable and elderly gentleman is of opinion that apart 
from mant other defects, the scheme, by removing the xamindars will make 
the lives of the Hindus absolutely miserable. He thinks that the little 
peace that exists in East Bengal is due to the influence of the Hindu zamin- 
dars, and if they are removed, it will be impossible to live in peace or safety. 
To make an open confession, I have never thought about this point in draw- 
ing up my scheme. It was based purely on economic considerations 
and I could not think from the point of view of any one community. My 
own idea, however, is that with the progress of education, which will surely 
receive impetus if my scheme is given effect to, the fears expressed by this 
gentleman will be gradually diminished. The Government is unable to 
finance any big scheme of education or sanitation or industrialisation for 
want of funds and the fundamental idea of my scheme is to increase Go- 
vernment revenue for meeting those needs of the country. We must take a 
very broad view of things, otherwise a scheme, almost revolutionary in 
character, cannot be given effect to. 

As I have said in the previous article, I did not expect unanimous sup- 
port to a scheme like this, and among the xamindars there will surely be 
some oppositionists. One xamindar, an elderly gentleman of repute, told 
me the other day that my scheme will successfully do away with the landed 
aristocracy of the country and indirectly help the “Harijan” movement by 
doing away with class distinction. My esteemed friend, Mr. Sachin Sen, has 
taken up his powerful pen against the scheme and I have tried to meet 
his arguments in an article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 1 should like to 
point out that in my scheme there is no question of forcing the xamindars to 
accept the scheme. I have suggested that a beginning should be made by 
those xamindars who will readily accept the scheme. The gradual conver- 
sion method will help to maintain the market fluctuations of Government 
Securities within reasonable limits. Any xamindar, who wants to surren- 
der his rights to the Government, will have to approach the Government 
and as soon as the proposal is accepted. Bonds of the value of the zamin- 
dary will be handed over to him. 

As regards other smaller points raised by some of the newspapers 
and other parties, I may mention here that none of them have objected to 
the broad principles of the scheme. Nobody denies that the condition of 
the landlords demands some drastic action. Things cannot be allowed to 
continue as at present. Whether the socialists can force their policy of 
nationalisation or not from purely economic considerations, we are to t^e 
some initiative. I have said that my scheme is only in its crude form and I 
expect criticism. I hope I shall receive the valuable opinions of a few more 
prominent landlords and other interested parties before any further action 
is taken in this regard. 

17 



Matters ol Moment 



aUTE RESTRICTION SCHEME 

The outstanding topic of the month is the scheme of restricting the 
cultivation of jute announced by the Government of Bengal by means of a 
communigtie issued on the 20th September last The oommunique is ac* 
companied by a Press Note which adds explanatory comments on the chief 
features of the scheme. 

The main features of the scheme are as follows : 

(1) The scheme applies only to the crop of 1935. No opinion is express* 
ed nor any indication given of the possibilities of regulating the crop in 
subsequent years. 

(2) The opinion of the majority of the Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Committee is accepted, namely, that restriction should be on a voluntary 
basis and that the measures adopted during the past two or three years 
for encouraging a voluntary reduction of cultivation should be improved 
and intensified. 

(8) The improvements which the Government propose to introduce 
are detailed as under : 

(a) A percentage of reduction to be prescribed with a view to secur* 
ing a rise in the price of jute. The percentage will be announced 
in January, 1936. It is not certain if the percentage to be pres- 
cribed shall be uniform for all districts. 

(b) A Special Officer will be appointed by the Government of Bengal 
with the sole charge of the control of jute cultivation. Additional 
officers will be posted in each of the heavy jute-growing districts to 
conduct the necessary {propaganda, collect materials etc., and in 
the other districts, the District Officers will do it as part of their 
duty, 

(c) It shall be the aim of the District Jute Cultivation Control Officers 
to divide the district into ‘charges' for each of which a “jute cultiva- 
tion control charge officer", appointed mostly from non-officials, 
will be responsible. One of the duties of these officers will be to 
encourage the cultivators to organise themselves into voluntary 
associations pledged to the restriction of jute cultivation under the 
direction of their own headman. This association of non-official 
agencies with the official will, it is expected, be of great assistance 
in working the scheme. To make the scheme a success, the entire 
machinery of the Government in the district will be mobilised, and 
to make public opinion more eff^ive, mixed committees of offi- 
cials and non-officials will be formed, to work in close touch with 
the district officer and the local bodies. 

(4) The additional expenditure necessitated by the scheme is estimat- 
ed to be Rs. 60,000 for which a supplementary demand will be submitted to 
the Legislative Council at Its next session. 
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(B) , The Boheme applies, for the present, only to the province of 
Bengal. ' 

These are the chief features of the scheme as announced by the Go- 
vernment. The following are the points of additional information taken 
from the Press Note. 

DtUies and functions of the Special Officer The Special Officer will 
work under the Rural Development Commissioner. His functions, amongst 
others, will be to supply all relevant information available as to prices, 
stocks (whether held by mills, presses or in the muffassil), purchases, con- 
sumption and requirements both in India and abroad. He will thus be 
responsible for the preparation and circulation of all the material particu- 
lars upon which propaganda for restriction will be based. His advice will 
be available to all District Officers, and he will act as a co-ordinating 
authority. 

Naiure of the propaganda ‘the otiooi in view will be to make the 
propaganda as continuous, intensive and effective as the circumstances of 
each district allow. The general lines of the work will be laid down by the 
Government but details to suit local conditions will have to be worked out 
by local officers under the supervision of District Officers. This will give 
the necessary elasticity to the scheme. 

Voluntary Village Associations : — It is pointed out in the Press Note 
that village associations of the kind contemplated in the scheme have been 
organised throughout Japan and have been of the greatest possible service 
to the cultivators in effecting improvements in crops, methods of cultivation 
and marketing. In a Supplementary Note to the Report (Majority) of the 
Bengal Jute Committee, Mr. G, S. Dutt, i.c.s., has elaborately discussed the 
constitution and functions of the Japanese Agricultural Associations. 

The Calcutta Press has so far been critical of the scheme. It is point- 
ed out that since the principle of voluntary restriction has admittedly failed 
so far as the last three or four years were concerned, the Government of 
Bengal, instead of persisting with it, should have devised some alternative 
scheme. The Government, however, will not part with their pet theories 
against the scheme of compulsory restriction. They say it is impracticable 
because (i) accurate information about acreage, sowings etc., on which 
alone a scheme of compulsion can be based, is wanting in this pro- 
vince, (ii) it is practically impossible to get at the millions of jute growers 
with their scattered holdings and (iii) even assuming that it were possible 
to work a scheme of compulsory restriction, the cost would be prohi- 
bitiva 

It is, of course, obvious that for the crop of 1936, at any rate, compul- 
sory restriction is out of the question. But the advantage of the present 
Government scheme may be taken to get an accurate jute schedule pre- 
pared for each of the jute control cultivation charges. There would, no 
doubt, be still some additional cost, but it would not be prohibitive. The 
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Village AsBodatioDf when onoe they tn formed would boot great aaaisl- 
anoe in the preparation of a Ust of Jute growera. making such a liat'effeotiTO 
for all time by providing for the isane of lioenaea, through theae Aaaooia- 
tiona. to each cultivator which would be tranaferable. Aa regarda the total 
coat of the scheme, through subsidies, compensation eta, it should be re* 
remembered that jute is a cash crop of considerable value and a little en- 
hancement of the same over the cost of production would be suffidently 
remunerative to finance the scheme. To make the necessary arrangements 
with the Central Government should present no insuperable difficulty, in 
case either an excise or an export duty is levied. 

THE LEAGUE GOES AHEAD 

There is news about the League of Nations. It is that the U. S. S. R.. 
and Afghanisthan have joined the League. Since the withdrawal of Japan 
and Germany from the League, this is the first time, perhaps, that there 
has been some concrete evidence of the League’s popularity. 

As a matter of fact, there was considerable opposition to the entry of 
the Soviet Republic to the international counsels of Geneva, but weightier 
considerations have at last prevailed. Without Russia, almost half of Eu* 
rope will have been out of the League, and when it is remembered that the 
Russia of 1934 is not the Russia of 1917, the importance of including Russia 
into the international complex of Geneva becomes self-evident. There is a 
far weightier consideration in the fact that Russia, with the economic stabi- 
lity that it has already attained, provides a very good market in the world 
of dwindling trade, market for tea, for cotton, for agricultural machinery 
and for technical assistance. Trade pacts have been concluded with the 
U. S. A., Britain and other countries. With France sympathetic (in a diplo- 
matic sense) and Germany eliminated from Geneva, the time was just suit- 
able for Russia to enter the League and thus get international recognition 
of the communists' right to exist and flourish in a world dominated by 
capitalists. It is in itself a great ideological triumph for M. Litvinoff. 

So far as Afghanisthan is concerned, the fact of its joining th» League 
may be regarded as the final evidence of the attainment of political stability 
by the State. Till recently, it was rent asunder by domestic feuds but the 
strong arm of a powerful but discerning monarch has restored order and 
peace and paved the way for further progress. It is no^ time for her to 
look beyond her borders, not in the sense that early royal protagonists of 
Islam used to do but for getting the good will and assistance of the world 
in the task of reconstruction and to share in the common efforts for the 
advancement of human welfare and material prosperity. She now becomes 
part of the world order and she is conscious of that fact. 



The All-Bengal Anti-Tenorist Conference 

The All-Bengal Anti-Terrorist Conference convened by the British 
Indian Association met, as previously announced, on the 15th and iGth Sep- 
tember last at the Town Hall, Calcutta. Mr. J. N. Basu, m. l. c., presided. 
There was a record attendance of delegates from all parts of Bengal re- 
presenting all shades of opinion to record their emphatic protest against 
the nefarious activities of the followers of the terrorist cult and devise 
means to stamp out terrorism from our body politic. 

Mr. P. N. Tagore, President, British Indian Association, delivered the 
inaugural address. 

He Btroiised the utter futility of terrorliUo method* to bring about political 
regeneration to a nation struggling lor it. He requested the Government to 
their oJtilidenoe, at any rate the leaders of thought and opinion in tlm country i 
condemn the inoidenta of terrorism as much as anybody else The relation between ‘ ““J ‘ 

the taught, he said, ought to be improved and lifted iron, the moehan.eal J®":'"""; 

sacred status of personal contact and relationship. He drew attention to the wo ^ 

our educaflonal curriculum- It is not based on religious or moral 

little value in building up the character of our youths. It is, again, s ii i 

in good oiUaenship which, ho belivee, to not opposed to patrio win.... ^ foundation of 

tive way of combating either terroriam or commu education in good citizen- 

knowledge concerning our conetitutional government, the eorncr-stone of education go 

on the problem of unemployment in so far as it has a bearing on terrorism Mr. Tagore 

* “There is n general belief that terrorism to the outcome "ott of those 

believe that it to wholly the reault of unemployment, for problem of unem- 

Who have hitherto been guilty of it are not those who li . of the difficult problem 

. ib., .»,«««»«, B.b ,™i«. 

ol iui«iipl07m«it lin tbo pwtial, il not Ui« wrti... M>lutiOT o SoutliWn Ibdl», wr 

are here in our own province, on sufferanoe. If our eler s ar ^ ,nd mechanics from 

cooks and aervanta and mtotrloa from nelghbourtng Mahomedan has no place 

Northern India and our Mill-handa from up-country, the Be g unemployment 

outside his home province. In all other provinces wo are banne an Bombay tho 

In them all are banged againat us. Would you believe, gentlemen, e who is not a 

Commissioner of Police makes it a rule never to issue motor- r Madras and to the States 

native of the Presidency, and toko it from me that tho same rule app le ^ Gentleman, 

whose subteoto make their piles in Bengal and .n the tbeir provincials and 

If the Oovemmenta of other provinces and States encouraged tho 

1A 
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•nbjeota 6ltewhar«» It wu tmlntnll j daiirtbto tnd aie m t r y lor our CtoTmmoBt to hoTO token ttepi 
to protect oun here more then enywhere hike. Oo iTfaere yw like, to the beentifiil eltics of SaJ- 
pntana, to the hilly traeto of Central India or In pretty Onaerat and Kathiawar, you find magnificent 
palaces and other certain indications of un-heard of prosperity in hot, dry and barren lands— all 
the result of successful exploitation of Bengal. Eren now we find the largest employers of labour 
In Bengal drawing their labour resources from outside the prorince. And here European eoneems 
could do much to allerlate the rigours of the problem and load the way We suggest that the Oo« 
Tcmment should set about remedying this state of affairs without delay, if necessary by legislation. 
Solution of this problem will undoubtedly render the work you have before you easy of achieve- 
ment. The country is faced with acute economic problems, towards the solution of which the people 
feel that little or nothing has hitherto been done.’* 

Concluding Mr. Tagore said : '*What is really wanted is a searching of hearts and a deter- 
mination to boldly face the situation to remedy it, when upon such searching you have discovered 
where the canker lay. As a humble citizen of the Empire, I will expect my countrymen to bold- 
ly lay their grievances before the Government on whom rests the responsibility, if they are true 
to themselves, to boldly deal with them, not to shield or shelve but expose and punish. And It will 
further be conceded that If terrorism is found and Judged to have a political outlook, the satisfac- 
tion of the hopes and aspirations of the people would undoubtedly be an effective antidote. I am 
glad to think that our Government realises this, and we learn from no leas a person than His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon himself who told us the other day that His Majesty’s Government was 
doing every thing possible to speed up the constitutional reforms so as to satisfy our legitimate 
hopes and aspirations as citizens of the Empire. Delay in such circumstances worsens the situation 
no less than an illiberal spirit In case of India, perhaps, both are equally responsible.” 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. J. N. Basu, h.l c., said : 

The dangerotti etaaraotor o( terrorism as it preTails here is dae to a great extent to Its being 
of a politioai oharaeter. Love of home and oountr, 1* inherent In the human mind almost exery- 
where. Lore of freedom etanda on the same batia. The reerultera attempt to perrert these natural 
impulies. They do not point out what the facts are. Heaanres and aeta of the State are mlsrepre* 
■anted and distorted. Instead of the spirit of frank and open oritieism the spirit of brooding over 
a supposed wrong la sought to be derelopad. The sets of particular membera of the state serrieei 
are hold up in anoh a light as to giro rise to hatred. Those that the reerultera work upon are de> 
luded into the belief that there ia a short cut to an ideal order of things. Neither the recruitera nor 
those they inflaenee know what their ideal in fact Is likely to b& All they know is that they are 
aiming at a negaUon of the exiating order of things, but they do not eare to giro any thought to what 
will replace the exiating order. Instead of the prolonged and ateady endeavour In orery sphere 
required to attain progress lor our people whether residing in Tillages or towns, oriminal acts of a 
apasmodic and impnlsire character are held out as a real endearour for national progress. The 
young ore not taught the truth that as In indlrldual life so in national lifs, there is no short out to 
progress but that progress implies long, steady work in spheres of oonstructire aotirities. and In the 
patient romornl of ditfioulties and obstruetions. The short out that la Uugbt la a orlme of the mo st 
abominable eharaeter, the orlme of secret murder. Such a path is reprehensible for the attainment 
of the beet of Ideals. In the ease of terrorists the path leads to nowhere.” 

Oontinuine Mr. Basu said : 

The eril la one that lurks in our midst It ia our duty to wadloate it The State ean giro 
tta powerful help. It will b, our duty to oo.Qper8te with all working towards the same end. If 
wo do not agrw with any measure adopted by the State, It will bo our duty to frankly atato our 
obleetioaa, while it will be lor thoee oarrylng on the adminlitmtlon to point out why particular 
meainret are deemed neeesaary fa view of the experienee and ipeolal knowledge they may poasess. 
The foeliag ohould be ttrangthaBed that the State exlata lor the good of the people, and la not apart 
from it. Stats maasares auy oeetaioaally be Mt hanh and serere, hut area in indlrldual lUe 
health and itreagth depend upon atrlet dlMlpUae and raatriettona. If the aplrit behind the note, 
bowerer diaolplittary it may be, diiplayi the sympathy ler the liberties and welfare of the people 
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IhRt dioidd talntto snoh totii irt llkdy to ba mooh moro aflootiTa than they htTe been In 
fliepaet 

Ifethoda ol pmiishiiiiBt and of watch and ward hCTe been gtren a long and extensive trial 
While those methods have been of Bomeetteet, It must be admitted that they have not raoeeeded 
In rooting out the evil* We shall have to devise snob means as would make It impossible for the 
disease to grow and spread. 

For that purpose, the yonih of the country, partlonlarly students, should be treated with 
due oase. 8teps should be taken to brighten their lives and to meet them on the footing of sym- 
pathy and attention. As an illustration. I may mention the large student population that come 
from the oonntry distriots to Calcutta, and stay here for several years at an exceptionally impres- 
sionable period of the lives. How .much attention do those that reside and earn their living in 
Caleutta or the administrative authorities give to the student population 9 What sympathy and 
friendliness do the students find In these quarters 9 The personal touch which loads to mutual 
regard and the establishment of kindly feelings has not alwaystbeen present. It is not very desi- 
rable that young people who have to stay away from home should live continuously in an atmos- 
phere in which sympathy and kindliness are not very prominent. 

The Ideals which we have always held In the greatest regard should be placed prominently 
before the youth of our country. Through the long centuries of our history which has sometimos 
been of sunshine and sometimes of darkness we have developed a culture which we cannot allow 
to be tom asunder by a few misguided people. A spirit of toleration, a regard for the sanctity 
of human life, patience and calmness amidst difficulties are factors of our life which we cannot 
do without The lives of our great saints and teachers, both Hindu and Moslem, will have been 
lived In vain. If we throw away the priceless gifts they made available to us. We may lag behind 
in material predominance and prosperity, but we should cease to exist when we cease to bo clean, 

straight and kindly I earnestly urge upon the youth of the country to pass on untarnished 

the glorious heritage to which they are the heir. 

Kumar H. K. Mittert President, Sunderban Landholders’ Association, 
was one of the gentlemen who attended and addressed the Conference. He 
adverted, in the course of his weighty and suggestive speech, to the ques- 
tion d^detention without trial and observed as follows : 

There are some here who have questioned the advisability of continuing the policy of deten- 
tion without trial. There is a good deal of confused thinking about this question It is a common 
expression that because a person is detained without trial, be must bo innocent. , Tlie principle of 
detention as explained in the law is that It Is applied to persons *'Buspected’' of connection with 
terrorism. The suspicion is based on reports. The reports are placed before two judges. They are 
tested by checks and counter-checks. There may be oases where in the absence of proper cross- 
examination innocent persona are detained but their number must be few if the Government machin- 
ery is to be credited with any honesty. It is said that these persons are not placed on trial because- 
there is no ‘^evidence” against them. This certainly Is not the whole truth. Sometimes, Government 
prefer detention, as they have often said, in order not to expose their informants to the bullets of the 
terrorists. Then It is made a grievance that the policy of detention is a departure from the ordinary 
procedure. But emergency times call for emergency measures. Great Britain, the home of liberty, 
bad its Defence of Realm Act which permitted detention on suspicion without even tho semblance 
of an enquiry not to speak of trial, while more recently there have been detention camps brought 
Into existence and even more drastic methods employed in continental Europe. That terrorism lins 
created an emergency of a magnitude unprecedented for our province can eortalnly not bo ques- 
tioned. for if it were not an emergency of this scale, we would not have perhaps all assembled hero 
from all parts of the province to-day. 

The maip point about the policy of detention we should remember is that it aims at “preven- 
tion” rather than cure. It throws the net over suspected persons, and as improving terrorist crime 
figures Indicate, actually succeeded in breaking np terrorist plots, conspiraoios and outrages. Does 
the detention of a few innooeiit persons outweigh theie material results of this policy V 
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Oovernment have often aaid that while the pnbllo diallke the polio j of detention wlthont Malt 
OoTernment themselTOt do not like the neoesalty of It. It la entirely up to m to ntake the polloy 
of detention without trial unneoeeaary. We oouit rouae the aottve oonacience of the j>ublle againit 
the terrorist peat. We muat combine to make the exiatenoe of terroriata In aoolety an impoaalbiltty. 
It la only when auoh a healthy atate of affairs la once more reatored that we can legitimately expect 
the doors of the Detention Oampa to be thrown open, fio long aa the public condemn terroripm only 
aa a matter of policy, ao long ae owing to thia atate of public opinion terroriata continue to get their 
reeruita, so long aa the terrorist organiaationSf as revealed In the Xjebong Oaae, continue in tact, It is 
futile to aak Government to give up the policy of detention. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference at its final 
sitting : 

I. This Conference of all parties and sections of the people of Bengal 
records its deep abhorrence of the cult of assassination and its emphatic 
disapproval of the acts of terrorism which have besmirched the fair name 
of Bengal. It has noticed with extreme regret the alarming growth of this 
baneful creed of anarchism in Bengal in recent years which is against 
all Indian traditions, religious, social and political and offers its full 
co-operation to the Gevernment as indicated in the memorandum annexed 
to Resolution III for the eradication of this evil which has proved a serious 
menace to peace and prosperity of the Province and is greatly retarding 
its political advancement. 

II. The Conference suggests that towards that end (i) there should be 
cordial co-peration between the people and Government and real under- 
standing and unity of purpose between the public and the executive in the 
adoption of all necessary measures to combat terrorism and that appropri- 
ate machinery should be set up so that cases of hardship of ill-treatment 
suffered by idividuals or communities in the course of execution of 
measures designed to combat terrorism may be brought to the notice of the 
authorities for redress ; (ii) that measures should be devised so that the 
authorities concerned having access to the facts and data concerning terro- 
rists, before taking action under the law, may take the natural or local 
guardians of the youthful suspects into their confidence to enable the 
latter to take preventive action in time. 

The third resolution gave its approval to the annexed memoran- 
dum and appointed a committee, with powers to co-opt to give effect 
to the proposals and suggestions contained therein. 

The memorandum embodied a comprehensive and constructive 
scheme for eradicating the terrorist evil. Dealing with the political 
aspect of the question, it stated : 

"The terrorist movement in Bengal is of political origin. Since its in- 
ception its main driving force has been the desire to subvert the estab- 
lished Government in India by violence. Whatever its genesis in the 
past may have been, it cannot be denied that this movement is partly 
alive by misunderstanding and misrepresentation of Government policy 
and action. One of the most argent need of thp hour is organisation of 
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Bystematic publicity and propaganda on a wide scale eo that this misun- 
deratand^ing may be removed by a healthy contact between the Govern- 
ment and the people. The terrorist movement had also been helped in 
no small measure by the unsympathetic and in some cases positwely 
improper conductor individual Government officers in dealing with the 
people of the country. It is of utmost importance that Government 
should not hesitate, as they have done in more instances than one io the 
past, to take adequate steps against their officers when found guilty of 
improper action. Further, we consider it important to observe that early 
establishment of responsible Government in the country may be an 
effective measure. To treat this province differentially under the forth- 
coming constitution, as is being urged in some reactionary quarter.s, will 
be playing into the hands of the terrorist organisers.” 

In suggesting educational measures to counteract the evil it urged the 
need of providing moral and religious education to the students, of instill- 
ing into them ideas of discipline and obedience to authority, of opening 
of educational colonies on the plan of residential institutions with provision 
of vocational and industrial training with general and cultural education, of 
establishing healthy and intimate relationship between the teacher and the 
students, of opening “study circles”, providing for education in citizenship 
and arranging for hoaltliy use of spare hours outside the school. 

On the economic aspect of the question the ineinorandum suggested 
that considerable improvement in the mental attitude of the younginmi m 
Bengal towards the British people should he effected by a direct contact 
between tliein and the British coinmcrcial houses in Calcutta and elsinvlicro 
in Bengal and railway administnition and companies. It urged upon the 
Government to announce that recruitment for all the servi<‘es evcepting tlio 
All-India services and those for which special qu.ihficatioiH are required 
should henceforth be limited to persons domiciled in Bcngfil, to adopt .a 
policy of limited preference for articles produced or manufactured in 
Bengal and for firms with Bengali capital and management and to draw up 
a co-ordinated plan for the development of cottage and small industries in 
co-operation with the District Boards and other local bodies. It reciuested 
European businessmen to give more business to Bengali firms and take in 
more Bengalis as covenanted and uncovenanted officers. 

For publicity and propaganda work the memorandum conceived 
the need of a network of associations and organisations. There should, 
according to it, be District Committees composed mainly of non-officials, 
affiliated to a Central Comm ittee in Calcutta. The District Committees 
should be the executive committees for all iioii-official propag.inda 
and publicity in the d strict There should, besides, lie the Town and 
Union Committees to woik under the diiectiou of the District Committee. 
Suitable methods of oo-operation and co-ordiiiation between the Dis- 
trict, Town and Union Committees on the one hand, and Government 
officials on the other, should have to be devised according to local condi- 
tions. 
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Speech of Mr. S. C. Roy Chowdhury, m. l. c., 
on Terrorism in Bengal 



A will-attended meeting of the citizens of Mymensingh was recently 
held at the Suryyakanta Memorial Hall, Mymensingh, under the 
presidency of Maharaja Saslukanta Acharyya Bahadur, as a part of 
the all-Bengal drive against terrorism initiated by the British Indian 
Association. Mr. S. C. Roy Chowdhury, Advocate, mlc., delivered an 
illuminating address on the “Political situation in Bengal with particular 
rcfcrciKO to the terrorist movement” and elicited applause from all .sections 

of the audience. Below we publish 
Ihe full text of his speech : 

1 have lakon my theme a aubjoel which is 
worrying and perplexing you all It ib a tlieme 
which hj its complexity and its awful siguific- 
anco is deservedly occupying the uppcrmosl 
place in public mind in Bengal ns is evidenced 
by the ManitcMto of the Bnti«»h Indian Associa- 
tion which boars the signature of nur President 
among other distinguished sons of Bengal I 
mean In speak to you, in plain words, how our 
political situation is being affected by the 
terrorist movemexit. 

But as a fair and accurate Iroatnient of the 
Bubjecl is impossible without a reference to the 
source from which the terrorist activities derive 
their inspiration and with which therefore they 
are vitally connected, I shall briefly discuss, at 
first, the question of our national aims and 
aspirations for edification of our young friends 
and then show by a chain of reasoning how 
terrorism as a political weapon Is bound to fail 
in reaching us the goal. 

I can assure you, however, that I shall scrupulously avoid controverBial politics in my dis- 
cussions. But at the same time I want to begin by saying that I believe in nothing so much as in 
human freedom and necessarily T liave more faith in the policy of persuasion and reason than in 
the policy of repression when dealing with this class of oriminsls. A political terrorist— as opposed 
to an oi dinary criminal— is the product of a polUioal situation and is the embodiment of certain 
ideas and ideals,, however wrong and quixotic. If you want to kill opinions and ideas you must 
create counter-opinions and ideas which like the white blood corpuscles in the human system 
will ' ush in to destroy the foreign germs— the surgeon’s knife being only the last resort, and some- 
timob< a fatal resort These eounter-opinions and ideas are, again, the result of propaganda and 
persuasion based on reason and enlightenment. The Government may. and sometimes must, have 
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their own methods to deal with such eltuation, but aa mombera of the public our metboda must he 
differont aqd I believe, properly employed, they are bound to be far more effective and pormnnont 
in their results 

A recent announoement of His Excellency the Viceroy in the Assembly Oliambor at Delhi 
ought to leave no room for doubt on this aspect of the question. Dealing with the abandonment of 
the Civil disobedience His Excellency remarked— “That happy remit I do not attrihulo so muph to 
the action taken by the Government as to the studied good sense of the mass of the people of 
India ” His Excellency the Governor of Bengal during the recent Police parade at Dacca made tlie 
matter more clear in the following words— 

“But we must not delude ourselves into believing that the efforts of officiaf ngnictes nUmc 
ran eradicate the evil of tGrrorlsm. These agencies can check the outward wanxfrstatinns of the 
inuvoment, but they cannot eradicate the poison that is responsible for recruitment to the terrorists 
cause. That can only bo accomplished with the assislanc.e ot a ityomas jmhtic opunon, hartt nfthr 
conviction that the future happiness of Bengal will be seriously unperilled so long rrv the terrorist 
cult survives and by the creation, by that common opinion, of an almosjihcre winch aviH niako it 
impossible for terrorist ideas to flourish.” 

Here is therefore a question of persuasion against foi co— Ilea son against Pear, Love 
against Hatred. 

OUR IDEAL 

To persue the theme, therefore, our political ideal is National B'rcedoin. I hehovo, as most 
of you bolievo, it is impossible for a nation to rise to the fullest height of growtii and develoimient 
without the fullest possible freedom in the political, aociul and economic sjdiere. 

It IS no longer a (luestion of emotion— il is not even a question of spiritual satisfaction winch 
may go by the board in this ago of scKiiUific evaluation of things, but U is a question ot Bread and 
Butter, 

You cannot even physically live and grow both as individuals and nnlums unlehs your na- 
tional activities are fiec and unrestrained as the activitieb of Eiiglihlnncn or Canadians oi i^u^luans 
arc in their own lands 

Happily on this fundamental point there is no longer any ilitforence between us and tlie 
British Government and the British statesmen at home. The Parliamentary nniiouiicement ol 11)17 
stated— “Realisation of Responsible Goveriimont” — as the goal You will note il is noi partial but 
full realisation. 

This policy was again endorsed in 1931 by a motion of both liouses of Parliament the out- 
come being the present proposals for constitutional reforms in India. 

1 will leave aside the qualifying phrases for the present. Tlie policy btaled in tlio broadest 
terms is the same as any nationalist can desire or aim at So on this fundamental question there is 
full agrceynent between India and England. 

Next comes the question : how long will hope df-ferred be allowed to make our hearts sick ^ 
There is no difference on this question loo so far as regards the necessity of n transitional period 
considering various circumstancGn I would ask our young friends to remoinhcr that among Indian 
politicians there is a strange unanimity of opinion that o transitional period is neecasarq. From 
the Nehru Report down to the discussions in the R T. C. this has been conceded by the Indian poli- 
ticians of all grades and classes. So here, too, there is unanimity between the British and the Indian 
politicians. 

Now comes the point of divergence between politically -minded India and the Britisili politi- 
cians — divergence whlcli is being manifested in action in various ways by various jiarties I pre- 
sume the activities of our brethren ol the .terrorist school is mainly due to an idealistic impatience 
to reach the goal in the quickest possible time. Here comes the main theme of my address 

THE MAIN THEME 

I should be understood as speaking of the political terrorists alone. There is a good deal of 
oonfusion In some minds particularly among the olfioial circles, that all actb of teirorifem are of ttio 
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politioal brand. All yoangmen engaged in daeoities or similar crimes with arms, are branded in- 
disoriniinately as poMtica] terrorists. In one brief sentence 1 want to say that tlioae youngmen who 
are engaged in crimes lor their livelihood do not deserve that serious consideration as do those 
whose aims are higher, namely, political emancipation. Because the former class do not form a 
permanent menace to the constitution or to the ordered progress of society, they attract no sympathy 
from any quarter. This class may bo easily subdued by methods of puniahment couplad with the 
solution of the problem of unemplogment to be found by the state and by the more fortunate section 
of tber countrymen. 

But far different must be our method of approach in grappling with political terrorists. 
It is not true to say that all of thorn too are goaded by poverty or unemployment to engage in 
terrorism 

The difficulty in dealing with them arises from two reasons : 

(1) Though equally misguided and equally involved in crimes of the most repulsive kind — 
their liigh aims and a<ipiration for which they are ready to sacrifice ail their earthly ambitions, not 
to speak of comforts, not unnaturally arouse some pity for them in some minds 

(2) They cannot be deterred by the fear of consequences. 

If we are to deal with them we must prove to them (A) that their methods instead of taking 
us l(» the goal iiuickly, is rather retarding and impeding our progress and (B) That their mothods are 
so alien and so repugnant to our very nature and traditions that they only isolate thomsolves from 
the rest of the society by tbcir insen^^atc actions. 

(A) Ternirism retards progress To make my first assertion clear, 1 will assign liistoncal 
reasons. 1 have a shrewd suspicum that our young idealists are largely inriiicnced by wrong ideas 
of the Russian Revolution. For these terrorist methods are entirely alien to our soil. Our past 
history provides no inspiration or justification to the tcrroiists 

The Russian Revolution is ini'itakenly thought as the iriiiinph of the terrorist method. 
Undouhtedly among European countries Hussia is tJie only eouiitry where terrorist methods had 
been freely tried and for long. Theio were sporadic cases in other continental eoimtrics and most 
of the same probably was the result oi iinvatc grudge or at any rate of mixed motives In Russia 
alone well-organised parties had hocn working with determined aim to destroy the Czarist system. 
But what was the success achieved by them ? The Revolutionary jiarty known as Narodnaye Volya 
*'Foople’s Will", which acted from 1870, failed to achieve anything and was succeedod by the Re- 
volutionary Social Democrats headed hy P. B Axelrod (18R3) 

This was suceoedod hy the Russian Social Democratic Lalxmr party (1808) which was split 
up into the Bolsiievicks and the Meiishovicks (J903). The failure of their methods led to the de- 
claration by Miiduiu Kuspova, the leader of the socialist group— known as the Credo^ In winch 
it was urged that it was not the business of the working class to engage %n political aoWon, In 
their party organ too— **Raboclieya Deb" they henceforth expressed the belief that Tsarism could 
be fought by economic means alone. 

So we find that workingmen did not join the 1906 Revolution led by Father Qapon and it 
failed coinplcLely. Czarism flourished iii full vigour till the October Revolution of 1919, and but 
fur the War and, what is more, but for the Monk Rasputin it would have flourished oven to this 

day. 

While the terrorist activities there tailed miserably to overthrow Czardom— the misery it 
scattered round, the hard lots of the Siberian exiles are too well-known. 

Leaving aside the case of other countries— when the experiment by first batch of Bengal 
Revolutionaries headed by Barin Ghosh failed ignominously— that ought to have opened the eyes 
of all our youths and that path should have been shunnod for over. 

That movement arose at a time when there was no declaration of our goal by the British 
Parliament. English education and English ideas of democratio freedom had created a new yearn- 
ing in the minds of oor intdligentsia. Demoorstio^ ideas and a desire for political emancipation 
where also fostered by the writings of eminent autbors like Bankim Chandra and Hem Chandra 
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iBd ttt^on WM foouiHd on them by the orginluitlon of the National Congrm. The Romo- 
Japanoetf War ronaad a new eonieiouenaw In India and a new yearning ; powder was applied to 
It by the measure know as the Partition of Bengal* 

The War eame then— India stood loyally by England in her most critical period and then 
eamethededlaratlonoll917, which altered the position lor all times. The necessity ol Yiolenoe«^ 
if it was felt at any time before, ceased altogether. 

If terrorist aotirlties hare not succeeded anywhere else — how much less reason is there 
that it will succeed in Bengal or India for that matter ? We have inherited a tradition, and a 
civilisation, a culture which refuses to subscribe to the cult of secret asBassinations. Our heroes of 
old scrupulously observed the rules of War and code of chivalry while striking even an enemy* 
Our greatest epic describes the greatest war which was fought with religious scruples regarding 
the code of honour. Is the age of epic and the age of chivalry gone for ever that wo do not now 
feel the least compunction even in shooting at unarmed ladies f 

Are we going to change our whole nature ? Are we going to throw to the winds the best 
elements in our culture and yet thrive and prosper as a nation ? Has not rosuseitated India any 
new message for a stricken world f Are we going to be mere base imitators ? Wbat shall wo then 
do with our freedom ? I rather hope a free India will bring about moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world. Are we not the sons of immortality ? We are not the product of to-day but 
of countless generations gone before us, and the future also belongs to us. 

As I believe the political terrorists to be inspired by the highest of motives, 1 am not 
without hope that they will listen to the voice of reason and come back to the fold from their 
state of isolation and lead us on to the accepted goal by the cleanest and constitutional methods. 

1 would remind my young audience that before they are led away by foreign ideas they 
should seriously oonsider bow radically different are the conditions in this country with our war- 
ring seots and communities. The greatest need of the hour seems to me to be an understanding and 
an unity among the various races and communities, unity among the classes and the masses and then 
only will an understanding between Indians and Europeans be possible. 

The potent weapon wherewith to bring about this unity and understanding is love and not 
hatred, non-violence and not violence. Terrorism In whatever field attempted is bound to create 
that mental attitude whioh fills the atmosphere with a spirit antagonistic to unity and love. It is 
bound to mar the harmony In our political and social relations. 

Has terrorism succeeded in winning a single class or community to another ? Do you deny 
that unification is a condition precedent to the bridging of the gulf that at present exists between 
Indian public opinion and British public opinion in the matter of quickening the pace towards the 
full status f 

My Hmple iolution of the political problem is politically consciows India untied by an en* 
iigh^ned sense ^/patriotism where mutual jealousies and selfish aims would find no place. Such in 
India led by selfless leaders will be a force to which the sturdy commonsense of British people will 
gladly yield. Are the methods of terrorism likely to achieve this aim ? Are not terrorism tending 
to a contrary direction by isolating individuals from the mass of ike people P 

If the terrorist methods have done no good so far look at the mischief they have done and 
are likely to do. 

(1) They have scattered wretchedness and miseries in many homes In Bengal. 

(9) They have ruined many promising youths whose philanthropic and self sacrificing iu- 
Btinets might be utilised in elevating the mass of our people, 

(8) They are responsible for the detention on suspicion of many of the finest specimens of 
our young humanity. Please note 400 of them are now rotting in Deoli (even to-day). 

(4) They are indirectly responsible for the utter demoralisation of the mass of our people 
by installing Pollee rules and paralysing all our healthy national and social activities. Nowhere 
do you see to-day— the animation and the enthualasm during the best of our Swadeshi days. 

(8) All young men particularly Hindu youths have now been turned Into suspects. The 
very instrument olour present and future national and social activities are rusting forwent 
of use. 

(0) La^k of diaeipUne in our Schools and Colleges. 

ao 
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(7) Bengal at one time the leader in the political and Intelleetiial field Of India la falttnc 
further and farther away from her poiltiioa of pre^eadnenee and has beeome an oVeof oreonfentpf 
and ridimU to the rest of India, 

(8) The reactions of these aotiyitles on oar present and future political position is too great 
and too apparent to need recapitulation. 

Gentlemen the list Is not yet exhausted but they are enough to show the incalculable 
mischief that has been done and are being done through the ignorance of a small section of our 
countrymen. 

I would lastly remind you that we are passing through a very critical time In the History of 
our National Erolution. Evento are moving fast and rapidly. Measures are being forged in the 
Legislative anvil of the Parliament whioh will decide the fates of the communities and the races in 
India for a long time to come. Our great leaders are straining their nerves to come to an under- 
standing with the English people and the British statesmen. Never was a heavier task placed on the 
statesmen of any country at any time. Are we in Bengal making their tasks easier for them or are 
we not by these insensate and foolish acts hurling difficulties on their way 7 Are we not driving 
every sober and sympathetic element in the British Society into the hostile camp of the die-hards by 
these actions P Believe me gentlemen, as an armed revolution of the whole of India is both un- 
tliinkable and undesirable, soonsr or later tae must eome to an underetanding witfi the Englieh 
people for our Mutual good and advancement. England cannot do without India as much as India 
today requires the assistance of England and the fundamental propositions of freedom and tran- 
sition being conceded, do you think an understanding is impossible ? If it comes it must come as a 
reeult of united moral preaaure and not aa a result of individual acts of violence here and there. 
We should regard every Englishman in India as a guest requiring the protection duo to a guest. By 
following the methods of terrorism we praotieally repudiate our great leaders— our Gandhis, our 
Malavyas. 1 earnestly plead to our young friends no matter to what school of thought they may 
belong, no matter whether they are students or men engaged in active politics to give our leader a 
chance— to give every Englishmen and women sympathetically bent to us, a chance, by withholding 
the murderous band of the terrorist. The dictates of the highest sense of patriotism demand of us 
ihet we should not fail at this eritieal Juncture. It is a duty oast of every one of us— Teachers, 
students classes and the masses— should we all be found wanting ? 

Look Just what Miss Slade said recently before an English Audience— *'Tbe doctrines of 
Gandhi will sweep over Europe.” If it does, will it not be a day of real pride to us Indian f Even 
aa the day when Lord Budha was accepted by the rest of Asia including China and Japan as the 
saviour of humanity, was a day of pride with us. Victory of arms is short lived but the victory of 
culture lives down ages bringing worship from millions beyond your own borders. Let Bengal be 
not a party to dimming the lustre of a Budha or Chaitanya. 


FOR 

SILK GARAD 

INDIA1I SILK KUTHI 

. « < 1 . QomAUJssmm, CAuunA. * 



AcUvities of Landholders’ Associations 




THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

T he British Indian Association is the oldest political association in 
Bengal. It represents the sober and vested interests of the country. 
In recent years, it has done incalculable service to the landholding com* 
munity. When the Simon Commission recommended tho abolition of the 
special landholders* seats in the reformed legislatures, it was the British 
Indian Association which took up the cause of the landholders. The 
Association organised an All-India Landholders* Deputation on Lord 
Irwin in 1930 urging on His Excellency the imperative need of protecting 
the Permanent S ettlement and of widening, far from abolishing, the land- 
holders* seats in the legislatures. Lord Irwin felt the justice of the claim. 
The British Indian Association then prepared a reasoned representation 
on the recommendations of the Simon Commission on behalf of the land- 
holders of India, which did go a great way in influencing the decisions 
of the Government of India. The Government of India in their despatch 
supported many of the standpoints of the British Indian Association and 
recommended the continuance of the landholders’ scats in the legisla- 
tures. The British Indian Association did not stop at that. It was very 
watchful to see that landholderers* claims and viewpoints were placed at the 
Bound Table Conferences. Before the Lothian Franchise Committee the 
British Indian Association, on behalf of the landholders of Bengal, submitt- 
ed a representation which elicited admiration from many members thereof. 
The British Indian Association also gave evidence, as a result of which 
the continuance of the existing seats for the landholders was recommen- 
ded. Before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
the British Indian Association gave evidence through the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan and the Memorandum of the Association, in the 
language of a member of the Committee, contained very “weighty consi- 
derations** in support of the Permanent Settlement. The Committee were 
impressed with the case at the landholders. It would thus appear that 
the recommendation of the White Paper in favour of the continuation of 
the existing special seats for landholders was the direct upshot of the 
insisteiit efforts of the British Indian Association. The landholders of 
Bengal oan take legitimate pride in the successful efforts of the Association. 

The British Indian Asaodatioo also carried on a crusade against the 
iniquity of the Meston Settlement and it submitted a well-reasoned 
representation to the Government exposing the iniquity and wrongs done 
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onto Bengal. The Aasodation ehUma that It did ita pgrt veil in 
preparing a case against the Mest(m Settlement which is now ooddemned 
on all hands. 

The British Indian Association felt the need of a common platform 
for the landholders : it thought that the landholding interest would 
gain strength and cohesion if a common platform could be created for 
discussing common needs and grievances. With this end in view, the 
Association organised the first session of the All*Bengal Landholders* 
Conference last year and it' has proposed to continue such Confer* 
ences year after year. For common united action on behalf of the land- 
holders of Bengal, the British Indian Association is pooling its best 
energies and resources. 

The Association in its work has felt that the country is awash with 
prejudices against the landholding community and the prejudices are 
traceable to crass ignorance. The approach to the solution of the land 
problems is covered by a jangle of wrong ideas. The British Indian 
Association took upon itself the ardous task of scattering away the 
fog of misunderstanding by the light of knowledge. It has en- 
couraged the publication of literature placing the case of the landholders 
and tenants in an unprejudiced way. The Association feels that it is one 
of its sacred tasks, and in fact, uninformed criticisms are the worst obs- 
tacles to the harmonious development of all the component parts of the 
country. To bring about informed public opinion on matters affecting 
the landholders and tenants is a very difficult task, especially in the days 
when catching wrong ideas travel with much more speed than the well- 
tested truths. The Association has furthermore felt that the absence of 
the placing of their case before the public has harmed the landholding 
community greatly and the Association is doing all its best to blot out 
the reproach of indifference. 

The economic crisis of the country was of grave concern to the British 
Indian Association. The two partners, landholders and ryots, in the busi- 
ness of agriculture have been most hard hit and the Association did not 
miss any opportunity to lay before Government their grievances and to 
suggest remedies. 

The legislations affecting the landholders and ryots recrive criticisms 
at the hands of the Association. In the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education 
Bill and the Oess Amendment Bill, the sincere efforts of the British Indian 
Assoriation in offering constructive criticisms and influencing tiie.attitude 
of the Government in a way conducive to the beet interests of the country 
are to be remembered gratefully. 

It was the Britiidi Indian Assodation which had to mobilise All- 
Bengal pnUfc CHidnion against the cult of terrorism, besmirching the fair 
name of BengaU On the 6tii of June last, it organised a Conference 
to cond^n terrorism and devise ways and means of checking it. A 
Gommittee was appcdnted which carrM on ita work under the anspioee 
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of the British Indita Assooiatlon. Then a proTinoial Anti-terrorist Con- 
ferenee was oalled on the 18th and 16th of September which appointed a 
Committee to proceed on with a ohalked-out programme. The Conference 
was the first attempt on an All-Bengal scale to condemn terrorism and 
to adopt a programme to root ‘it ont The British Indian Association in 
organising and mobilising publio opinion against terrorism discharged 
a very laudable and diSionlt task, a task which was not easy for other 
Associations to do. This is an eloquent testimony to the work of the 
Association. 

The purpose of this wiit-up is not to catalogue the activities, heavy 
as they are, of the Association : it is to show only some of the important 
tasks that the Assoftiation has performed with credit in very recent years. 
All these facts go to show that the British Indian Assotiation is the 
premier •institution in Bengal and the interests of the landholders and 
of those who stay in the society as a bulwark against disorder and chaos 
are safe in its keeping. The Association, 83 years old, which has a 
proud past, is maintaining a glorious career and its brilliant records of 
work justify the eminent position which the Association holds in the publio 
life of Bengal. 

AGRA PROVINCE ZAMINDARS* ASSOCIATION, ALLAHABAD 

Activities during 1934-34. 

The Agra Province Zemindars' Association, Allahabad had the proud 
privilege of entertaining His Excellency Capt. Nawab Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Sayed Khan, E. G. S. I., K. G. I. M. B. E., LL. D., of Ghhatari. 
as Governor of the United Province on the 10th November 1933. The 
occasion was an unique and happy one, as our province, for the first time, 
had an Indian appointed as Governor, and that Indian luckily happened 
to be one of ourselves, viz. our own Vice-President. Practically all the 
members of the Association, as well as the prominent local gentry attend- 
ed the function. After the presentation of the Address, the Association was 
at Home to His Excellency, which function was a great success. 

The Srd Agra Province Zamindars’ Gonference was held at Aligarh 
under the Presidentship of Nawab Sahib of Ghhatai. This Gonference 
was a greater success than its predecessors and there was a real enthu- 
siasm which was proved by the deliberations and the number of members 
attending the Gonference. The chief work, however, done by the Gonfer- 
ence Was to -accept a resolution about organising a zamindars’ party, 
moved by Major D. B. Ranjit Singh, o. b. e. etc. Honorary General 
Secretary of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. The 
Oonferenoe after accepting the idea appointed a sub-committee to that 
effect and the’ aulMommittee first time met at Allahabad and then 
at Nidnital, and the National Agriculturists Party, which has been so 
DBCcessfully launched, is the net result of this far-sighted move on the 
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part of the Aiaodation. The very feet that the Aaaoehyaoa of. Oudht haa 
not only adopted but praotioaUy aooepted the profraauae the Aira 
Providoe Zamindara’ Aasooiation in foto, ia a big oertitioate to oar Aeae- 
eiation and to the National Agrieolturiste Party, which is nothing bnt an 
ott-apcing of this Asaodation in the true sense of the word. Tfaa only 
difference between the two seems to be the coarse adopted by the 
Oadh National Agriculturists Party which instead of claiming a separate 
identity from the British Indian Asaodation. is working directly under its 
auspices. 

The Debt-Legislation which has been receiving the serious attention 
of the zamindar community and which has been on the Oounoil anvil 
for some time aroused a keen interest in the Association which has been 
doing its best to help in its passing in the Oounoil. It is rather unfor- 
tunate that this important legislation haa again been postponed, and the 
Association is earnestly endeavou|ring to prevent its further postponement. 

Khan Sahib Molvi Mohammad Hasan. Maohhlishahar. District 
Jaunpur. one of the Vice-Chairmen, drafted a most useful scheme for the 
liquidation of the zamindars* debt, which was placed before the Managing 
Gommittee of this Association, in one of their meetings during the last 
year and according to their resolution on the subject, the scheme was 
circulated to all the members of the Managing Gommittee for opinion. 
After the opinions were received it was sent to the Government together 
with the views received from the members, for necessary action. 

The Asaodation was consulted and its considered opinion was sought 
on the foliowing matters : 

(a) G. 0. re : alteration of the Money Bond by Ram Babu Sazena, 

Director of Publicity St Reforms, U. P. 

(b) G. O. re : Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

Model Rules were prepared by the office for the guidance of the 
District Zamindars’ Associations, affiliated to the Agra Province Zamindars* 
Association, Aiiahabad, and oircuiated to all the members of the Managing 
Gommittee for their opinion. The District Zamindars’ Association of 
Azamgarh was duiy affiliated with the Agra Province Zamindars’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The most important of the various tasks undertaken and completed 
by the Managing Committee during the year under report was the revi- 
sion of the esisting rules and regulations of the Association, for which 
a sub-committee was appointed under the presidency of the Hon’bie 
Nawab Sir Mohammad YusuL Kt., Chairman of the Managing Committee. 
This sub-committee first met on the lOth November, 1883, at Allahabad 
and then on the 18th of March, 1984, at Lucknow. The recommendations 
made by this sub-committee in its two sittings were placed before the 
Managing Goatoiittee, according to whose resolution on the subject, copies 
of these revised niles have been circulated to all the members of the 
General Body for informatioo. 
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th» Ataoeiation nnfortmately beoame InvolTed In a Htigatioa In 
eonneation vith the eleotion of representatives on the Oonrt of 
Warda,n.P. The other Htigatkm that the Aeeoeiation had to faee was 
brought on by Mr. Faiyec Khan of Agra who oontended the validity of 
the permananoy of the membership of this Aaaoeiation and refused 
to pay on the ground of hia having resigned. The case was decided against 
the Asaooiaitton by the Munsif of Agra and an appeal is pending. 

During the year under report the following new scholarships were 
awarded : 

A scholarship of Rs. SO a month was awarded to one Mr. R. S. Ohaa« 
dhaii* a research scholar in the Benares Hindu University, who is do in g 
a most useful work in Agricultural botany and his knowledge and 
researches, it is believes, would be of great asset for the zamindar 
community. 

Eight new scholarships of Rs. 20 a month were awarded to tho 
following candidates : 

1. Thakur Karan Singh of Gorakhpur. 

2. Chandra Prakash of Azamgarh, 

8. Mohammad Mohafiz Ali of Jaunpur, 

A Hanuman Prasad of Ghazipur, 

5. Aditya Naraiu Misra. 

6. Bhan Pratap Singh of Aligarh, 

7. Kanahiya Singh of Ghazipur, 

8. Husain Ahmad of Fatehpur, 

while 16 scholarships have been continued. The stipend of Raja Sahib 
of Argal has also been continued. The report of the District Magistrate 
and the Collector about his educational progress has been satisfactory. 

A sum of Rs. 60 was contributed to the Agricultural Association, 
Allahabad, which holds a very useful demonstration every year during 
the Magh Mela. 

A new feature introduced in the award of scholarship this year was 
the appointment of a sub-committee (by the Managing Committee) who 
mot and examined each application carefully and unanimously submitted 
their recommendations which were accepted by the Managing Committee. 

The General Body mot twice during the year under Report. The 
Annual General Body meeting was held on the 10 November 1933, while, 
a special meeting of the General Body was held on the 24th of 
January, 1934, which was presided over by the Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent viz, the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Generally speaking, 
the attendance was satisfactory during the year under report, which is a 
very good sign for the future. Four Managing Committee meetings wore 
held on 16th October, 1983, 24th January, 1934, 3l8t March, 1934 end 4th 
August, 1934 respectively. 
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The following sub-oommitte meetings were also held during the 
year under report ^ 

1. Rules Revision Sub-oommittee meeting held on 28rd January, 1984. 

St. 8nd Rules Revision Subcommittee, held on 18th March, 1934. 

8. Scholarship Subcommittee meeting held on 27th July, 1934. 

THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Annual Report for the year 1933-34. 

The number of members at the beginning of the year was 68. There 
were 6 new admissions and 1 death. The total number, therefore of mem- 
bers at the close of the year was 72. 

The total receipts of the income of the Association during the year 
amounted to Rs. 6, 955-10-3 of which Rs. 5378-4-0 was received as annual 
subscriptions, Rs. 361-12-0 as rent for Pentland Hall and Rs. 215-10-3 to- 
wards interest on Government Bonds. The total expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 4,700-8-3. 

There were four meetings of the Association in the course of the year. 

The Association entertained His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
Willingdon at a Garden Party when His Excellency visited Madras last 
December. 

The amendments to the Madras Estates Land Act containing im- 
portant changes affecting landholders were passed by the Madras Lcigis- 
lative Council in the course of the year and the Association took an active 
part in putting forward the landholders’ case to various members of the 
Council by supplying detailed memoranda on the amendments. It is to 
be noted with satisfaction, that while containing no revolutionary changes, 
the Estates Land Act, as it is at present amended, goes a long way to 
remove the various defects found in the working of the Act of 1908 and 
for securing amicable relations between landholders and the tenants. 

Office-bearers for the year 1933-84. 

PreHdeni^ht Col. Sir The Maharajah ol Venkataglri, K. 0. 1. E., M. L* 0. 

Vice-IVendentt — Oapt the Raja of Parlakimedi, M. L. 0. ; The Hon’ble the Rajah of Bobbili| 
M. L. C. ; The Rajah of Jeypore ; The Rajah of Blvaganga. 

Memb§rB of the ExemUive Gbmmtffar— The Rajah of Challapalll ; The Rajah of Ettayapnranii 
M.L.O. ; The Kumara Rajah of Yenkatagiri, M.L.C. ; The Zamindar of Idaiyakottal ; 

. The Zamlodar of Telaprole ; Mr. G. Kriahna Rao, Jaghirdar of Mylerlpalayam \ 
\ and Mr. G. Ramakrlahna Row, B. A.. B. L., Kumara Zamindar of Pamulapadu. 
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THE ORISSA LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
• Annual Report for the year 1933-34. 

In view of the economic depression and great tall in the price 
of paddy, the main produce of the country, and the difficulties of tenants 
and landlords to pay the rents and revenues respectively and of the 
large estates having been brought to sale for arrears of revenue, the 
Association submitted a memorial in April to His Excellency the Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa praying for extension of time to pay the revenues 
and remit all penalties and process fees ; and to discontinue the practice 
followed in rent courts in Orissa requiring the printing of sale notices in 
newspapers of holdings brought to sale for arrears of rent for oven small 
amounts, as the practice was not in conformity with any provision of the 
Orissa Tenancy Act and as it added to the t>urden of poor tenants and 
also of landlords. The Government replied in September that as regards 
the first request the Government decided to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Collector and the Commissioner to deal in a considerate 
spirit "with particular cases of general hardship” and as regards the second 
prayer the Government understood that the law gave the courts discre- 
tion in the matter and that such notices were only published in important 
cases. 

The sanction of Government was received in March to the exten- 
sion of time for one year, i. e. up to the end of March, 1934, for application 
being filed for the opening of separate accounts compulsorily closed at 
the settlement without payment of court and process fees. 

The Association requested the Government of India and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to invite the Raja of Khallikote and Athgada to 
give evidence on behalf of the Association and especially on the question of 
boundaries of the new Orissa Province, The Association submitted its 
opinion on the questionaire of the Orissa Committee constituted to enquire 
and recommend on the administrative problems incidental to the creation 
of the Orissa Province ; and also on the several Bills introduced in the 
Legisiative Assembly and in the Provincial Legislative Council. 

After the unprecedented high flood in August 1933 some members 
of the Association met the Collector of Cuttack and submitted a repre- 
sentation through the Collector praying for suspension and remission of 
rents and revenues payable for the November Kist of 1933 and April Kist 
of 1934 and postponement of sales of estates and stay of certificate pro- 
ceeding for realisation of cesses in the flooded areas and remission of 
penalties and process fees. As a result of this, sales of estates in those 
areas were postponed and payment of revenues was suspended and the 
Collector remitted penalties and process fees. The District Flood Relief 
Committee was formed with the Collector as Chairman and funds were 
raised and the Collector did his best to organise relief operations in the 
affected areas. After a prolonged enquiry in every village remissions of 
revenues for small amounts were sanctioned after several months. 
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The Association presented an address to its first President Raja 
Sir Rajendranarain Bhanja Deo for the honour of knighthood conferred 
for the first time upon a zamindar of Orissa. 

In view of the coming constitutional changes in India it has been 
decided to introduce such changes in the constitution of the Association 
as would suit the altered conditions, to reorganise the Association in order 
to widen its scope of work and influence and to place it on a sound 
financial basis. 


Office-bearers for the year 1983-84. 

iVstfidsTU— Raja Sir Rajendranarain BhanJ Deo of Eanlka waa President of the Aaaooiation 
since its formation in 1909 and continued to be President till his nomination as 
a member of the Ezecutive Council of the Government of Bihar and Orissa when 
he resigned and Raja Saheb of Madhupur was elected President. 

Vice-Preaideni-'Th^ previous Vice-Presidents are all dead except Babu Qaneslal Pandit who 
was elected in place of his father Babu Beharilal Pandit ; Mr. B. M Bose, Bar-at- 
Law, Calcutta, of the Rattan Estate was elected in place of his father Babu Jogendra 
Nath Bose. 

Joint Secretary— Tihhyx Baikunthanath Dutta. 

AeeU SeeretarieB—'Behii^ Bhamsundar Bose and Gopalchandra PaharaJ. 

Necrefarj/— Babu Banbehari Palit. 

Members, Executive Cktmmittee—Tho present living members are Babus Janakinalh Bose, 
Brajasundar Das and Baikunthanath Dutta. 


E. B. LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION, DACCA 
Report for the year 1931-33. 

With the close of the year 1938, the E. B. Landholders’ Associatiou 
has completed the 64th year of its beneficent existence. The period 
under review has been marked by withering economic depression which 
has brought the landed classes to the verge of extinction. The number 
of Estates that has so far been put up to auction sale for default in 
payment of Revenue is a shocking reminder of the darker days ahead. 
The situation with which the landholders and tenants are faced at the 
present moment baffles the imagination of even a robust optimist 1 will 
deal with the subject later. 

The object of this Association has always been to safeguard the 
interests of the zamindars and the tenants. The Association has the 
proud privilege of offering its considered opinion on matters of adminis- 
trative, legislative and public importance and is recognised by Oovern- 
ment as one of the premier Associations in the Province. 

In 1931, the Association formed an organisation called the Jute Crop 
Restriction Committee for the District of Dacca to carry on propaganda 
work in co-operation with the Central Committee at Calcutta. The efforts 
of the Committee were not altogether fruitless in as much as the out-turn 
of jute was some what less than in previous year. 
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The Association urged upon Oovernment the necessity of affording 
relief to the landholders against the prevailing economic distress, and in 
August 1931, a deputation consisting of the leading members waited upon 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and requested His Excellency to 
extend the protection of the Court of Wards to the deserving proprietors 
of Estates. 

The Association recorded its strong condemnation of the anarchical 
outrage perpetrated on the high officials of Bengal and denounced the 
civil disobedience movement and the campaign against the payment of 
taxes. 

An address of welcome was presented to His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, p. c., g. c. b., g. o. i. e.. Governor of Bengal, on the occasion 
of his first visit to Dacca in August 193i2. Thus an opportunity presented 
itself of ventilating some of the real grievances of the landholders and 
the reply given by His Excellency although not reassuring was by nO' 
means unsympathetic. 

The Committee of the Association submitted a Memorandum to the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee and pointed out how economy could be 
effected without impairing efficiency in the different branches of adminis* 
tration and the Joint Secretary had the honour of appearing before the 
Committee to give evidence. 

An emphatic protest was recorded against the inadequacy of re- 
presentation provided for the landholding community of Bengal on the 
Provincial and Central legislatures under the white paper scheme. 

The Committee strongly condemned on several occasions political 
outrages in general and the dastardly attempt on the life of Mr. C. G. 
Grassby, Additional s- P., D. i. d., Dacca and other Government Officers. 

The Association brought to the notice of Government the deplorable 
condition of the landholders on account of non-realisation of rents and 
the abnormal increase in the cesses in the districts of Pabna and Bogra 
as a result of the Cess Revaluation and requested them to undertake the 
revision of the last assessment. 

Among the other important measures that engaged the attention of 
Government was the Bengal Pasture Bill, the Patni Taluq Regulation Bill, 
the Bengal Wakfs Bill and the Bengal Cess Bill. 

The year 1933 was worse than the preceeding year from the commer- 
cial and economic points of view and reports of many estates being ad- 
vertised for sale for default in payment of Revenue and Cesses were 
frequently received. The slump in Jute trade continued without any sign 
of abatement. 

The Association again recorded its protest against the White Paper 
proposals so far as the landholding community was concerned and urged 
better representation on both the houses of the Provincial Legislature b 7 
increasing the number of seats. 
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Daring the period under report, Rie Autpoiatloii provided faoilltieB 
for speedy realisation of landlords’ fees from the Dadea Oolledtorate by 
authorising two of its members to withdra]h Che same on their behalf as 
the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association had dbne. 

A very pleasant function was organised by the ''Association to bid 
farewell to Mr. H. Tufnell Barrett, i. o. s., Offg. District Magistrate oi 
Dacca on the eve of his departure on leave from Dacca in March, 1983. 
Mr. Tufnell Barrett was a popular and tactful officer and his departure 
was a distinct loss to Dacca. 

The years under report were marked by all round activities on the 
part of the Association. Government was moved to give legal facilities 
to the landholders for the realisation of rent from the tenants by means 
of the Certificate Procedure and to introduce legislation providing Jor 
the automatic ejectment of a tenant from land in default of payment of 
rent for a specified period. 

The Association also took an active interest in the provincial affairs 
of the landholding community and sent a representative to the All-Bengal 
Landholders’ Conference hold in Calcutta on the 131h August. 1933. 

The economic situation of the landholders has reached its worst 
phase and the zamindars have been the most affected. The disincli- 
nation on the part of the tenants to pay their dues is a matter of serious 
concern to all. Unless the rules regarding the application of the 
Provisions of the Public Demands Recovery Act and of section 168A of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act are relaxed and preliminary settlement for 
the purpose of bringing the Records up-to-date which is a condition 
precedent to the grant of the power of realising arrears of rent by 
the certificate procedure is not made obligatory, this system of'speedy 
realisation will not be taken advantage of by the landholders owing to the 
cost involved. Tt is not possible for them to deposit in advance the cost of 
preliminary settlement which invariably reaches an abnormal figure. It 
may, however, be possible for the zamindar concerned to pay the cost if he 
is allowed to do so gradually with the improvement in collections effected 
by this speedy method. 

The Permanent Settlement is no longer the sacrosanct institution that 
it once was. One legislation after another has deprived the landholders 
,of the last vestige of the rights they had been enjoying since 1798 and 
on the top of this the economic depression has given it a coup de grace. 
,In view of the altered conditions, therefore, many of the zamindars will 
perhaps desire to be relieved of what has become a burden— a veritable 
nightmare— and a source of constant anxiety to them. 

Offiee'bearere for the year 1933'84. 

PreKidntt-Tha HonHilo Kthtnjt Jacadiih Kith ftojr of Dlnajpnr. 

The Hon’ble U, Hevib Khwejeh HebibnUa Sahib ; The Hoa’ble Sir 
Kbvajah HaslaiuMtii, K. 0. L S ; The Hoa'ble Raja Sir UanmathawMi, Roy Ohou- 
dhnry, Xt; otflealeita ; Maharaja 8ed)l KaMa Aeharjya ; Kumar Ram Xarayan Roy 




Gathering at the First Annual General Meeting of Mymensingh Landholders’ Association. 




Second Annual General Meeting of Mymensingh Landholders’ Association. 
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of Bhowal ; Babu Brojaadra KIthore Roy Choiidhiiry, Qourlpur, MyrnanBingh ; 

^ Kumar Promathanatb Roy ot Bhagyakul, Daooa ; Khan Bahadur Moulyi Choudhury 
Kaaimuddln Ahmed Biddiky ; Nawabiada Khan Bahadur K. M. Afzal, MX.C. 

Bamforp— Babu Ananda Chandra Roy. 

Joint Baorafory— Rai Keahab Chandra Banarjee Bahadur, M.L.C. 

TVaafurar—Babu Dhirendra Chandra Boy. 

Aist. Baersfary— Babu Dwijeah Chandra Fakraabi, II. A., B. L., AdTOoata. 

Aud^fora— Babu Ramanath Dka ; Babu Sndhanahu Bhuaan Paul, B. L. 

Mtmdors of the ExomUive Cbmmiffaa— The Hon'ble Babu Jagadiah Chandra Banerjea ; 
Rai Satyendra Kumar Daa Bahadur, M. L. 0. ; Khwaja Shahabuddin Sahib ; 
Babu Buraah Chandra Pakraahi ; Babu Jogeih Chandra Chakra vorty \ Babu 
Gokul Chandra Roy ; Babu Jogesh Chandra Das ; Babu Jogendra Lai Roy 
Choudhury ; Babu Amulya Mohan Roy, M. A., B. L. ; Babu A Jit Kumar Das ; 
Babu Dwijesh Chandra Koy Choudhury ; Babu Nripandra Narayan Roy Chou- 
dhury ; Hemandra Narayan Banarjee ; Babu Sailendra Mohan Sen ; Babu 
Khagendralal Bysaok. 

MYMENSINGH LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The AsBociation was formally inaugurated on the 2l8t February, 
1926 in a conference of the zamindars and talukdars of the District ot 
Mymensingh, under the presidency of Dewan Abdul Alim of Itna. 
It had an auspicious beginning with the Maharaja Sashikanta Acharyya 
Bahadur as President, the Maharaja Bhupendra Chandra Singh Bahadur, 
Hon’ble Raja Manmatha Nath Rai *Ghowdhury of Santosh, Dewan Abdul 
Alim of Itna, Babu Brojendra Kishore Rai Chowdhury of Gouripur and 
Rai Charu Chandra Chowdhury Bahadur of Sherpur as Vice-Presidents, 
Babu Brojendra Narayan Acharjee Chowdhury of Muktagaoha and 
Surendra Nath Sen as Secretaries and sixteen prominent zamindars in 
the Executive Committee. 

Almost the first item of business to which the Association addressed 
itself was to record an emphatic protest against the Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1929) as it was convinced that the bill while failing to 
remove any of the existing disadvantages of the landholders, would have 
tho effect of still further curtailing their rights and give rise to endless 
litigation between the landlords and tenants. It carried on a strenuous 
propaganda in favour of its own views among the landholders of Mymen- 
eingh and other districts of Bengal and communicated its views to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal and the members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils. The bill, as the public are well aware, was subsequently passed, 
but the Association has the satisfaction of having succeeded in propo- 
sing and piloting, through its representatives and friends in Council, 
a number of amendments in the interest of landholders and tenants. 

The Association may reasonably feel proud of its achievements in 
the matter of settling disputes and differences between landlords of the 
district that had resulted or were likely.to result in legal actions. Through 
a duly constituted board of arbitration it has settled, among others, 
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(a) a boundary dispute between the Golakpur and ttie Muktagaoha Eight* 
anna Estate which had been the subject matter of a civil suit and 
involved the parties in an expenditure of about a lakh of rupeeSi (2) a 
title suit relating to a small plot of land between Muktagacha Eight*anna 
Estate and the Estate of Mr.Profulla Kumar Ghoudhury and others of 
Kanihari, (3) differences culminating in a criminal suit between the 
zamindars of Muktagacha and the Maharani of Puthia, Beside saving 
the parties from financial loss of several lakhs of rupees, it has restored 
amicable and friendly relations among them. 

A rescue home for the housing and training in useful activities, of 
helpless and unfortunate women who, victims either of their own indiscre- 
tion and folly or of criminal lust of others, find themselves outside 
the protective fold of society, has been set up at Mymensingh under the 
auspices of the Association. Sj. Gopaldas Ghoudhury, zamindar, Sherpur 
and a member of the Association, has kindly donated a sum of Rs. 20,000 
to it. 

The Association has recently instituted a department for withdrawal 
of transfer fees which are credited to the landlords in the District Gollecto- 
rate and many thousands of rupees have so far been withdrawn through 
it by members and non-members alike by executing powers of attorney 
in its avour and paying a small fee for the service. Thanks are specially 
due to the District authorities who have kindly arranged for the with- 
drawal of the Court of Wards’ fees through it and facilitated its work 
through the Collectorate. 

The Association early recognised the need of the establishment 
of land mortgage banks to extend finencial help to the landlords and 
tenants of Bengal which being a predominantly agricultural and jute-grow- 
ing province has been severely hit by the precipitous fall in the price of jute 
and other commercial agricultural products. It was largely instrumental 
in bringing about an informal conference of the prominent landholders 
of Bengal on the question of land mortgage banks for zamindars, which 
met last year at Calcutta. The matter was fully discussed later in the 
All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference which was held under the auspices 
of the British Indian Association and a proposal was duly recorded therein 
for the early institution of such banks. 

In the last (second) Annual General Meeting of the Association which 
was held in April, 1933, the following office-bearers were elected : 

iVMMmf— Maharaja Saslkanta Aobarjee Bahadur. 

Maharaja Bhupendra Oh. Sinha Bahadur, SJ- Brajandra Elshore Boy Ohau- 
dhury, SJ. Praotode Chandra Boy Ohaudhury, Devan Abdul Alim, SJ. Heramba 
Obandra Ohaudhury, SJ. Oopaldaa Ohaudhury, and Komar Nagendra Etohore Roy 
Ohaudhury. 

UaharaJ Kumar Sitansulranta Aoharjae Ohaudhury, SJ. Dhiraidrakanta Lahir* 
Ohaudhnri, SJ. Kshitish Chandra Ohaudhury, and SJ. Snrendra Nath Sen. 

A<a(. SeeretoriM— SJ. Salilkumar Aobaijae Ohaudhury, SJ. Jibendra Klahore AohaTJee Obau- 
dhury, SJ. SuahUpraaad Lahiri (Biandhnry, SJ. Blmalkanta Roy Ohaudhnry, 8( 
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Amu Ohaadn Btnbi Btlndar, Himeih Ohudra Ohandtinrj, 8I. Bireadranath 
Ohakraborty Ohandlinvy. and Bnbodh Chandra Gnpta Ralnht. 

Jftwftar# 01. Mahim Chandra Roy, B] Atul Chandra Chakra- 

borly Chandhnry, BJ. Batiah Chandra Boy Chaudhury, 8J. Oebendra Nath Banyal^ 

S]. Sudhlndra Chandra Binha Bahadur, BJ. Bajendrakumar Ukil, Sj. Benoy Bbuihan 
Nag, BJ. Satyendra Mohan Ohaudhiiry, Bal Saaadhar Ghose Bahadur, Lt. Syed Md. 

Chaudhnry, Nawabiada Haaan AH Chaudhury, SJ. Jyottah Chandra Chau- 
dhury, Kumar Haiendra Klahore Boy Chaudhury, BJ Blnanatb Chaudhury, BJ. 
Dhirendra Chandra Chakraborty, BJ. Kamaleawari Praaad Chakraborty, SJ. Pran- 
kumar Chakraborty, BJ. Surondra Prasad Lahlrl Chaudhuri and Kumar Nrislnha 
Kiataore AoharJee Chaudhury. 

Auditor— SJ. Jatlndra Nath Hajumdar, 

U. P. ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION, MUZAFFARNAGAR 

The United Province Zemindars’ ABBOciation, Muzaffarnagar, was 
founded in 1896, by the late Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand, a 
premier Rais of Muzaffarnagar. Since its inauguration it has been making 
strenuous endeavours for the promotion of the interests of landlords and 
tenants by ventilating their grievances in proper quarters, scrutinising 
proposed legislative measures and effecting improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, cattle-breeding, rural industries etc. Its field of activities 
extends to about 24 districts of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It has about 400 members on its roll. The status of the Association 
is well established and recognised by the Government. It has the right of 
electing representatives for the Provincial Board of Agriculture ; Govern- 
ing Body of the Government Agricultural College Cawnpur, Agricultural 
School, Buland Shahr, Government Agricultural Farm Muzaffarnagar and 
the Provincial Cattle Breeding Committee. 

Many useful institutions and beneficial and remedial measures for 
the landholders and agriculturists of the province owe to the Association. 
The abolition of the Famine Insurance Fund Cess (1878) and the Patwari 
Cess (1889), remission of Water Rates (1906) and of the Police Cess (1911), 
opening of an agricultural farm at Muzaffarnagar (1918), constitution of 
village Panchayats (1920), increase in Lambardars’ Water Rate collection 
fees (1921), exemption from Arms Rules of hereditary Darbaries paying a 
land revenue of Rs. 10,000 or more (1920) and provision (experimental) of 
pasture lands in some districts of the province are only a few of its out- 
standing achievements. 

Coming to its more recent activities, the Association sent its President 
in 1930 to England to represent the claims and rights of the landholding 
community before the Round Table Conference in connection with the 
proposed constitutional reforms and particularly to emphasise before the 
conference the need of a Second Chamber in the United Provinces. A grant 
of Rs. 1000 was obtained in 1929 by Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, M.L.C., 
the present Hony. Secretary to the Association, from the Board of Agri- 
culture for purchasing good milch cows for members of the Association, 
in his capacity of a representative of this Association in the said Board. 
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The Aesooiatioii eaooeeded in seoariDg the repetl <A a Oovemment 
order which required a copy of the deeree or order to be filed in ezpontion 
proceedings under Sec. 81 of the Agra Tenancy Act. inyoWing the litigants 
in additional expenses. It was also able to have a recent order of the 
Bevenue Oommissioners cancelled which entailed considerable trouble 
and expense to the litigants in revenue cases. 

In the district of Dehra Dun, Government had, owing to agricultural 
depression, remitted rents of the tenants but had not given a proportionate 
remission in land revenue. On a representation being made by the Asso- 
ciation they remitted Rs. 661 in the land revenue also. 

The Lambardars had much difficulty in realising water rates from 
tenants and their fees were withheld till whole dues of Government were 
satisfied. The Association moved the Government in the matter with the 
result that taking of water rate Jamabandies by the Lambardars was made 
optional by Government, and such dues are now recovered by Government 
officials. 

The Hony. Secretary to the Association moved a resolution in the 
local Legislative Council that owing to the agricultural depression no pro- 
gressive enhancements, made under section 63N of the Land Revenue Act, 
•of land revenue be charged till normal times were restored. The reso- 
lution was accepted and the Government kindly remitted such enhance- 
ments with effect from Rabi crops of 134.F and onward, in the districts 
where last settlement was made. 

Owing to heavy rains and hail-storms, excessive damage was done to 
the Kharif crops of 1341.F in some of the districts of Agra Province and 
consequently the tenants were unable to pay their rents. The Association 
lost no time in approaching the Government with the request to remit both 
rents and revenue in districts. The Government was pleased to remit more 
than 12 lacs of rupees to compensate the loss of the agriculturists. 
Rs. 172,802-lls. 6p. was remitted in Muzaffarnagar alone. 

Office-bearers 

Captain Nawab Mohd. Jamahed All Khani H.L.C. 

Vic€- President — Bahadur Jagdiah Faraad, M.L.B. 

Seereiary Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Swamp, M.L.C. 

Asst 5«0O6tory— Bhiam Lai Binha. 


H( OGHLY DISTRICT LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Association has just completed third year of its existence. The 
draft Annual Report for 1933 which was adopted at the last Annual General 
Meeting shows that the Association had a busy time of it in dealing with 
a situation of great uncertainty and difficulty to landholders and others 
in the province in general and the district in particular. 

The Association keenly felt tiie difficulty tiie landholders were ex- 
periencing in reaiising cesses on rentfree lands and the general disaatia- 
faotioa due to lose and hardship caused by a most inequitable system of 
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valuation ; so it passed a resolnation urging upon the Government to 
introduce at an early date, an amendment of the Cess Act in such a way 
as would relieve the zamindars and tenure holders of their burden of 
collecting cesses for rent-free lands. 

The matter was subsequently referred to the All- Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference which wholeheartedly supported the proposal of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association considered the various difficulties to which the 
landlords were put in the present economic depression. With a view to 
securing some relief to the zamindars holding patnis under the Burdwan 
Raj Wards Estate in respect of payment of rents, it decided that a petition 
signed by such zamindars should be submitted to the Hon’ble Member of 
the Revenue Board praying for some concession in respect of payment of 
patni rents, similar to those granted to the zamindars by the Government 
in respect of payment of the land revenue. The petition, signed by the 
thirty interested zamindars, was submitted through the Collector of 
Hooghly and informations have been received that necessary instructions 
have been issued by the Hon'ble Member to the local officers concerned 
in the matter. 

The Association whole-heartedly supported the memorial submitted 
to the Prime Minister in England by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipore on 
on behalf of the Landholders of the Burdwan Division praying for increa- 
sing the number of seats allotted to the Landholders’ constituency in 
the Bengal Legislative Couned under the pioposed reform. Subseiiuently 
it sent a suitable memorial in support of the above memorial to the Prime 
Minister urging increased representation of Landholders especially by 
providing more seats for them in the Legislature under the proposed new 
constitution reducing the franchise qualifications fur the Landholders’ 
constituencies, especially in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and pla- 
cing the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions on the some line as the Dacca, 
Rajshahi and Chittagong Divisionss in the matter of franchise. 

Office-bearers 

Kumar Tulsi Cli. Qoawarai, M. A.» Bar-at-Law. 

Vioe~ Presidents— VinmviT Munincira Deb Mahsay, B A., M.L.C., Mr. Tarak Nalli Mukherjeo, B Sc.f 
Mr. Monmotho Natli Mukherjeo 

SeCi^etary—'VLT. Manmolian Siiigha Roy. 

Asst Secretaries — Bhiit Nath» Mr. Jamini Kanta 

Members of the J^xecutive Cowmif fee — Mr. Nirmal Chandra, Raja Knliitindra, Mr Knnai Lai, 
Mr. Kshitish Ghandni, B. L., Mr Aniarnath, Mr. Panna Lai, Mr Kani Das, M A , 
B. L., M Jugesli Cliundra, Knmar Sarat Kumar, M. A , M L C, Mr. Miliir Bijoy, 
M Sc., Mr. Jogendra Mohan, M, L. C., Mr. Janaki Nath, Mr. Narendra Nath, Mr. 
Krishna Chandra. 

Auditor— Viv Balai Chandra, B A. 

GAMJAM LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

During Fasli 1343, 6 meetings were held of which one was a Sub 
Committee meeting which answered the questionaire of the Orissa Adminis- 
trative Committee. 

24 
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On the expiry .of the term of Vice-Presidentship of Sri Jubaraja 
Saheb of Chikati the Association unanimously elected on 25-7-33 Sri Raja 
Saheb of Surangi as its Vice-President. The Association also unanimously 
elected Sri Rajah Saheb of KhalUkote and Athagada Estate as: its President 
on 10-9-33, in place of Sri Raja Saheb of Pariakimedi who ceased to be 
president owing to. his. inability to give such time to the Association as is 
necessary. 

In the year under report the Association expressed its gratitude to 
the Government of India for nominating Sri Jubaraja Saheb of Gh,ikati 
as a member of the Orissa administrative Committee. 

‘ The Association further ffuve its unflinching support to the memo- 
randum submitted by the Raja Saheb of Palakimedi the then President 
of the Association before the Joint Parliamentary Select Gommitte on 
Indian constitutional reforms and reiterated the urgent necessity of in- 
cluding in New Orissa not only Parlakimidi and Jeypore Estate but also 
the predomineutly Oriya Estates of Budarasingi, Mandasa, Tarla, and 
Tekkali otherwise it would break the age-long solidarity of the Oriya 
Zamindars of Madras. 

The Association has also placed on record its appreciation of the 
eminent services of the Raja Saheb of Khallikote and Pariakimedi, in the 
cause of the landholders in general, and of this association in particular, 
before tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee. The As ociation has also re- 
corded its grateful thanks to the Honourable Sri Raja Saheb of Bobbili for 
the yoemeii service rendered by him in the cause of Landholders in the 
provincial council at the lime of passing the Estate Land Act amending bill. 

A garden party was given by the Association at Berhampur in honour 
of the President and members of the Orissa Administrative Committee. 
The Association keenly feels the need of a general land-revenue remission 
in the district in common with the rest of the province and regrets that 
the landholders of the district were not granted extension or postpone- 
ment of the time for paying peishauah. 

It has been the avowed policy of the Association since its inception 
that there should be no disruption among the Zamindars oi the District. 
This view was pressed before the Orissa Administrative Committee as 
well as the Government of India so that in any scheme of a formation 
of the new Province (Orissa) all the zamindaries of the district may be 
included to the advantage not only of the zamindars concerned but also 
the new province. Unfortunately the White Paper Scheme which an- 
nounced the formation of a separate Oriya province did not include in 
its scheme all the prepondaratingly Oriya areas of Ganjam. 

The sudden and premature death in July last of Sri Rani Soheba 
of Mandasa was a great loss to tne Association. It duly recorded an un- 
animous resolution mourning her demise and conveying sympathy with 
the bereaved family. 

Under the able guidance of its President the Association has a bright 
future before it. It has now 21 members on its rolls. The Secretary 
complains of unsatisfactory finance and poor attendance of the members 
in the meetings of the Association during the last fasli and expects 
greater co-operation and interest from the members in the current fasli. 

Office-bearers 

PretideHt .—Sri Ramaofaandra Mardtiaraj Deo, M.I..C., Rajah Saheb ol KhalUkote and Atha- 
t^ada Estate. Elected on 10-9-33. 

Vi(ie-Fr9sidefU Sri Purnaoliandra Deo, Rajah Saheb of Surangi, Elected on 26-7-83e 

Secretary M. R. Ry., K. ViraraghaTa Cliariar Avl., b.a.b.l. 



Law and Legislation 





BIHAR TENANCY AMENDMENT BILL 

Rai Bahadur Shamnandan Sahay’s Bihar Tenancy Amendment BilF, 
as amended by the Select Committee, has been passed into law. It is a 
polid non-official achievement and bids fair to solve the vexed prolilem 
of agrarian reforms which was agitating the province for a consider- 
ably long time. The spirit of generous accomodation which was 
evinced in this tri-partite agreement is a good enough promise of its 
success in removing the disharmony and friction which unfortunately 
has been found of late to mar the relations between the three parties, 
particularly landlords and tenants. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA ZAMINDARS’ PROTECTION BILL 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council has decided to circulate 
Mr. Bhagwati Saran Singh’s “B. O. Zamindars’ Protection Bill” for 
eliciting public opinion thereon. The Bill, it may bo remembered, was 
published in the September issue of the Land holder a' Journal. It is in- 
tended to save the zamindaries of the province which aro on the verge 
of extinction due to mismagement and incompetence of tho holders and 
contemplates for the purpose the extension of some of the provisions of 
the Chota-Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act 1876, and the assumption of 
charge of the mismanaged estates by the District Collectors on tho lines 
of the Bengal Court of Wards Act. 1879. 

Mr. SASTRI ON SOCIAL REFORM LEGISLATION 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who holds tho view that legisla- 
tion oil socio-religious matters is both prudent and correct, observed in the 
course of his address to the Medical School Association of Bangalore that 
from beginning to end the Temple Entry Dill had not been liked by tho 
public nor did it commend itself to people committed to liberal reform. 
The bulk of public opinion had ranged itself against the Bill and the Go- 
vernment’s hostility to the measure he accepted as having been dictated by 
the political principle that no social legislation should bo undertaken whicli 
has not a large measure of support of public opinion. 

When social legislation was undertaken, Mr. Sastri coiitiiuifd, it was not enough that the 
motives of the legislators were pure and simple. Good intentions were no dofenee in public affairs. 
It was incumbent on them to take note of all existing factors and do nothing that would endanger 
the peaceful progress of society. 

Judged by thia standard tho Temple Entry Bill really fell short of tlio requisite conditions 
The Bill, moreover, had been hastily drawn up and the risks consequent on its operation were very 

great. 
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Referring to the Sarda Act, Mr. Sastri said that it had become a dead 
letter. 

He expressed the opinion that the Act was paesed at a time when there was no keen public 
•demand for it, when tliere was only an artificial agitation which received a stimulus from Misp 
Mayo's book. In its ultimate form the Sarda Act had exceeded the proper limits of law-making. 

Educated men and reformers thought that their work was finished after the Sarda Act was on 
the Statute book and that Miss Mayo had been answered ; but they failed to realize that enlightened 
men in the West had been asking how the legislation was working and neither the Government nor 
the reformers could answer the question. 

DUTIES OF TANK OWNERS 

Whether the Government could compel a zamindar to effect certain 
repairs and improvements to his tanks in the interest of Government 
tanks, was an issue that was recently raised in a civil appeal preferred by 
Sentliattikkalai Pandiya Ghinnathambiyar, zamindar of Sivagiri, before the 
Additional Subordinate Judge of Tinnevelly. 

The case of the Government was that their Periyakulam tank in the Kariyalamvandanallur 
village, Tinnevelly district, had breached in the years 1923, 1925 and other years and that tour tanks, 
of which two belonged to the zamindar of Sivagiri, had been rosponsihle for the breaches. The 
xamindar of Sivagiri, unlike the proprietors of the other two tanks, refused to carry out the repairs 
to his tanks as suggested by the Government. 

The Goverimiont slated that by the customary law of India, the Government had cast upon 
them the duty of maintaining the existing tanks and other works of irrigation and that this duty had 
also devolved upon the zamindar of Sivagiri from the time of the Permanent Settlement and that he 
was bound to uiaintaiu the tanks of his zamindary which were part of national syslem of irrigation 
recognized by the laws of the country, as essential to the welfare of the peojilc. Further the zaniin- 
dary tanks which were in a state of disrepair constituted a source of danger and menace not only to 
wet cultivation, hut also to works of irrigation maintained by tho Government lower down and that 
the duty boenme imperative on the zamindar to maintain his tanks in such a condition as would 
ensure their safety. 

The zamindar denied that the tanks constituted a bource of danger and menace to the Govern- 
ment tank or that ho had been maintaining his tanks negligently. He contended that Government 
had no right to compel him to maintain his tanks and store therein any fixed customary quantum 
of water for irrigation purposes. 

The lower court as well as the court of appeal upheld the Government contention. 

OWNER'S RIGHT TO BUILD 

An important question of municipal administration vis-a-vis proprie- 
tor’s right of building on his own land was disposed of by the Sind Judicial 
CommiKsionors in Y. Kanidas Dcwanmal \s. Karachi Municipality. 

Tlie plaintift in thiB case intended to build on about one-tbird (meaeuring 19 aq. yds.) of a 
plot of land which he owned within the jurisdiction of the Karachi Municipality. The effect of his 
doing so would be the erection of a building to a very suitable and convenient ehowk from whioh 
light and air was supplied to the plots surrounding the ehowk. 

The Municipality withheld permission to build on tho ground that the portion formed an 
open lung in the congested area and further congestion on the area would create insanitary condi- 
tions and endanger the health of tho locality. It also raised tho objection that the water closets and 
the kitchen would create smells which, owing to the prevailing direction of the breeze, would blow 
both into plaintiff’s own plot and Into other plots. 

Their lordships held that the action of the munioipaiity In withholding permission was ultra 
vires and was in excess of the powers possessed by it. In such a case, they opined, the munioipaiity 
should properly acquire the plot in the interest of sanitation and health of the locality. 




A University Course in Journalism 



By Prof. Khagendra Nath Sen, m.a., f.r.ec.s. (Lond)., 

Assistant Editor, Advance. 

P OR the last three years, the Indian Journalists' Association has been 
interesting itself in considering and promoting a scheme of training 
in journalism. On September 19 last, a deputation of the Association 
waited on the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, of which the 
writer was one of the members, in connection with the scheme. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mookerjee, not only gave a patient and 
sympathetic hearing but offered many useful and practical suggestions 
on the subject-matter at issue for consideration of the Journalists* Asso- 
ciation. The scheme is now being given finishing touches by the com- 
mittee of the Association in the light of the discussions that the deputa- 
tionists had with the Vice-Chancellor and in the light of the criticisms 
that have been made of the scheme. The move of the Association for 
introducing a course in journalism has had wide publicity and has been 
welcomed by a very large section of the Press in India. Nevertheless, it 
is only fair to state that there has been some amount of opposition too, 
directed as much against the principle of opening University classes in 
journalism, particularly when there is hardly any scope for the employ- 
ment of the trained journalists, as against the detailed features of the 
scheme. So far as the latter group of critics are coiicornod, their sugges- 
tions would certainly receive earnest considerations, for the Journalists 
Association has not spoken the last word on the subject but preferred 
only a tentative scheme which still waits to be put into final shape. In 
framing a scheme like this, the largest measure of agreement is essential, 
for it will not work without the active co-operation of the public, the 
editors and the proprietors of the newspapers, and of those prospective 
or actual journalists who would seek training, in particular ; but the 
spadework is the most important part of the business, and the Journalists 
Association ' claims to have done nothing more or less than this spadework 
in connection with the scheme. 

The other group, those who question the basic utility of the scheme 
itself, are more intractable, and there is no room for compromise with 
them except to convince them that they are absolutely in the wrong. 

It is not, indeed, difficult to convince them, if they are open to 
reason : those critics who have indulged merely in innuendoes and insinu- 
ations need not be considered because no amount of logic and argu- 
ment would meet their line of attack. It is, however, necessary to examine 
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the argumentg of those who have grveo explicit reasona for rejecting the 
scheme in toio, particularly aa the writer of this article feels that their 
opinion is shared by a good many working journalists, notably in Oaloutta, 
where the move has been initiated. Their whole case has been put very 
ably and succinctly by Mr. Amal Home, Editor of the Calcutta Municipal 
a journalist of 20 years’ experience and, therefore, entitled to a 
respectful hearing. It will, we believe, be quite sufficient if we attend to 
the arguments he has advanced in the letter which he has recently con- 
tributed to the Press. 

Mr. Home makes three objections to the proposal to open a University 
course in journalism. These are, first, that employment in Calcutta or at 
any rate in Bengal, should be the only test of starting a new vocational 
course in the University; secondly, that journalism properly so-called 
cannot be taught in a University ; and thirdly, that properly qualified 
teachers of journalism are not available in Bengal and to get them from 
foreign countries for only teaching work is not a practicable proposition. 

To each of these objections, fortunately, we have a suitable reply. 
Let us take these ad ceriatim. 

The let Objection. Assuming that the scope of employment is the 
only test of starting a new vocational course in the University, it is obvious 
that we cannot limit the field of employment to the posts that already 
exist or are available in a few newspaper offices. Judging from the num- 
ber of journals that have recently flooded the market and the rapid 
strides that education is making, adding to the number of newspaper 
reading public every year by thousands, there is an immense scope of 
development of journalism in the near future, particularly vernacular 
journalism. Even now, there is, I believe, a great scope for starting a 
well-conducted English newspaper on up-to-date lines which, if it is placed 
in trained hands, is likely to exceed in circulation all the ill-conducted, 
ill-edited newspapers of the present time taken together. « Indeed, each of 
these newspapers, now being run indifferently, would see an entirely new 
phase of development if it is placed in the hands of an expert and trained 
staff. The surprisingly low price at which we can purchase expert know- 
ledge and efficiency in our country does not make it a question of founs 
so much as a question of an adequate supply of trained hands for the 
different branches of newspaper work. The art of advertisement and 
service, pictorial journalism, display of news— all these and a host of other 
features have escaped the attention of most newspaper concerns and yet 
investment in these would amply remunerate any newspaper proprietor 
who is sufficiently enterprising. At present he is handicapped for he is 
compelled to look beyond India for the supply of skill in these divisions 
and at a cost that is prohibitive. Of course, I am not to be understood to 
mean that such skill, if and when available in this country, will offer 
itself at the extremely low rates that now prevail in most of the newspaper 
offices, but only that it would 'be available at a cost that would be within 
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the eapaoity of many of the newspapers at present being run in Oalcutta 
and elsewhere. Moreoveri the scope of the growth of journalism in futuroi 
with the growth in literacy and expansion in the basis of the franchise 
in the new constitution, cannot be ignored in a discussion of this kind. 

The 2nd Objection. A distinction has been made between the theore- 
tical and the practical aspects of journalism. In order to allay the mis- 
givings of Mr Home, and of those who think with him, I might at once 
proceed to state that it is the intention of the Journalists’ Association to 
provide for a course of apprenticeship with a newspaper concern before 
a student qualifies fully for the diploma. As I said at the very beginning 
of this article, it is of the utmost importance that the Association should 
have the co-operation of newspaper concerns, the editors, proprietors and 
directors, in a matter like this. In a recent issue of a Calcutta daily 
paper, 1 found a reference to the London School of Journalism. The 
writer of the article under reference is not evidently conversant with the 
course that is offered in London. For his benefit, and of many others 
who have a hazy idea of the matter, 1 feel myself persuaded to give below 
the subjects which are offered by the London University for a two-year 
course in journalism : 

1. English Composition. 

2. One of the following subjects : 

(a) Principles of Criticism, 

(b) History of Political Ideas, 

(c) General History and Development of Science. 

3. Two of the following subjects : 

(a) English Literature, 

(b) History, 

(o) Modern Languages, 

(d) Political Science. 

(e) Economics, 

(f) Philosophy and Psychology. 

It will be seen that the course does not contemplate any practical 
training in the art and craft of journalism. Yet the course is popular 
because of all the Diplomas offered by the London University, the 
Diploma in Journalism attracts the largest number of candidates, about 
50 a year, rising to over 00 in some years. The Indian Journalists Asso- 
ciation has not stopped at making the course simply theoretical as the 
draft scheme which is given below will testify. At present it is intends 
that candidates for the diploma should be limited to graduates and to 
those under-graduates who have had at least four years’ actual experience 
Of newspaper work. Ordinary academic subjeoU are, therefore, excluded 
from the course. 

Paper I — History end Principles of Journalism. 

Paper II— Leadei^writing, editing and feature-writing. 

Paper III— News-gathering and news editing. 
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Papes IV—Law of the Press. 

Paper V— History of Modern Times. 

Paper VI— Oonstitutional History and International Law. 

Paper VII and VIII— One of the following subjects : 

(a) Pictorial Journalism, 

(b) Political and Sooialiatio Thought, 

(c) Advertisement and Business Management, 

(d) Agricultural Economics, 

(e) Economics and Statistics. 

The scheme, of course, is tentative and is, no doubt, capable of further 
improvement. But it would be doing violence to our own experience of 
University teaching if we denied that the subjects mentioned above could 
not be taught in the class room with facilities provided for practice. The 
University has a first-rate press and runs a monthly journal, and there 
is 410 reason why suitable facilities should not be available for training 
in some of the technical aspects of journalism such as can only be obtained 
by actual work in the press. Even if such opportunities for actual work 
were not available in the University, the provision for a period of appren- 
ticeship in tlie office of a newspaper for which the Association is moving 
will meet the point. 

The 3 rd Objection. The paucity of suitable teachers is. indeed, a 
serious point to argue against the scheme. But even this point can be 
met There is no dearth of good and standard works on the subjects 
included in the proposed curricula in journalism. There is no dearth, 
either, of distinguished scholars and publicists engaged in journalism. 
Most of them are employed part-time in the staff of the newspapers they 
serve and all of them would be glad to supplement their incomes, when 
the time comes, by taking part in the work of teaching a subject in which 
they have specialized and which they love. We have reasons to believe 
that many of them would even offer to work without any remuneration 
in the first instance. They are not all a set of blind men, as Mr. Home 
insinuates, but they are all handicapped at present for want of finance 
and for want of trained assistants. The Indian Journalists' Association 
is now trying to seek the good offices of the University to remove, so far 
as it lies within their power, the latter want They can have no control 
over finance for obvious reasons, but they have reasons to believe that 
the proprietors of newspapers would not be so perverse as to decline a 
profitable investment in an industry on which their fortunes (in more than 
one sense) depend. 

I believe I have met all the points raised by Mr. Home sufficiently 
to silence all opposition on the score of the scheme being basically worth- 
less and impracticable. It is neither worthless nor impracticable. On the 
contrary, it meets a want that is crippling the progress of Indian journa- 
lism and, through it, the interests of the publia The real defect of the 
scheme became apparent in course ‘of the interview of the deputationists 
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with the Vice*Ghancellor, It is the necessity of making the scheme finan* 
dally ^elf-sufficient, because the University at present cannot be depended 
upon to make any large monetary grant for the purpose, in other words, 
the scheme stands in danger of being shipwrecked, as many other schemes 
have been shipwrecked before, on the rock of want of fmance. This is a 
real danger and ought to be examined. 


I would put the teaching staff for the subject at one full-time Head 
of the Department and eight part time Lecturers among whom tlie different 
papers would be distinguished as follows 


1. Head of Department lecturing on Paper T, II 
and III 

1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper IV 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper V 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Paper VI 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIIKa) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIII(I)) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIII(c) 
1 Part-time Lecturer taking Papers VII and VIII 
(d) and Economics in (e) 

1 Part-time Lecturer taking Statistics 


Rupees. 

600 p. m. 
100 ,. 
100 „ 
100 

200 „ 
100 
200 

200 „ 
100 


Total ... 1700 „ 

Total, annually Rs. 20,400 
Lihrai y, R.s. 600 


Rs 21.000 

Contingencies expenditure is to be provided by the University, such as 
stationary, printing charges etc On the assumption that tliere will bo 
100 students in the two years of the course and that the fees to he charged 
are Rs. 8 per month per student, the annual receipts would amount to 
Rs. 9,(K)0 only. So there will ho a deficit of Rs. 12,000 every year approxi- 
mately which will either have to he raised through endowments or pro- 
vided by the University. In the first few years, however. Papers I, II and 
III may be taught by lectui'ers working in an honorary capacity whiith 
will reduce the deficit to a little over Rs 4,000 a year, one of the lecturers 

being given a small allowance for acting as tlie lleail of the Defiaitim nt. 

In any case there will be need for raising a substantial eiulowment.s for 
financing the Department and that would most possibly bo the nc.vt move 
of the Indian .lournalists As.soeiation For unless this defect is removed, 
all the efforts of the Association for the last three yeais will h.uc )(<ii 
in vain. 


26 




THE SMALL MANUFACTURER. 

“The absolute need for industrializing this country and the necessity 
to fight the dumping of foreign countries on the one side, and the lack 
of industrial spirit and shyness of capital on the other, makes us look 
for a type of industry that will combine a very low cost of production 
with small capilal investment and minimum risk. The small manufac- 
turer in the cities and cottage industries in the villages when properly 
guided and organized constitute such a form of production” writes Mr. 
Maurice Frydman in the pages of India and the Worid (September, 1934). 

Tlie HiTiall manufacturer [says lie] who can supply only human power and skill needs proper 
preparation, proper tools, proper instructions, proper supply of raw materials, proper supervision, 
proper sales or^anizatinii and a lair share in the profits. 

To secure these to him Mr. Maurice would have an organization con- 
sisting of throe departments viz. Technical, Distributing and Commercial. 

The Technical Department will design and manufacture machinery for home production 
usually hand or foot driven, ehea]) and sturdy, ffivin^; prulcrcnce to cheapness, hardiness and 
simplicity rather than hi^idi speed. The machinery have to he manufactured, if possible entirely 
in this country in order to diminish cost and facilitate repairs and adaptations First class cn- 
f;iiieerh and first class machine tools are required as otherwise the machines will neither be well 
designed nor cheap 

The Disinlmtinir Department will he concerned with the manufacturer supplyirii; him with 
the tools, raw inntonnls. instructions and supcrvisiiif? his work, making his accounts and receiving 
tiio finiblied product. Its task is extremely varied and difficult and therefore It has to bo divided 
into groups according to different linos of industries. 

The Commercial Department will he entrusted with the sale of the manufactured goods By 
giving the manufacturer a minimum pay for his work and a share iii the profits proportionate 
to his pay roll, it can keep costs, low and yet giA-^e the manufacturer a fair share in the profits. 

The whole enterprise should bo organized as a Co-operative Society of the manufacturers 
themselves and special provisions have to be made ill order to avoid the heavy overhoud charges 
and top-heavy administration. The Technical Department may be one for the whole of India, 
but branches of the Distributing and Commeroial Departments have to be established in as many 
places as possible 

There is no doubt that with proper organization the range of articles manufactured in this 
way can be considerably extended either by distributing parts of a more complicated article among 
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sereral inanufaoturera or by enoouraginE them to organize a small workshop and work In a team 
suggesting to them the organization rules and giving them a properly trained clerk to do the 
accounting Vork . 

The advantagOB of such an organization of ainall industries arc obvious For a given turn- 
over initial cost is small, risk is divided amongst many kinds of articles each distributed among 
many producers, facilities of utilizing the spare time of the workmen and his family and thus 
increasing his income are possible. The low cost will enable to fight foreign dumping and may 
ultimately give in each province a few hundreds or thousands of fuinilies a source of modest hut 
assured income. 

REGARDING PRINCES 

The Roy'it Weekly publishes the purport of a conversation which its 
Central India correspondent had with a Ruling? Prince shortly after the 
Jhalma decision. The Prince is reported to have disburdened himself of 
the following ideas among others : 

Allies of the King Emperor, pillars of the Indian Empire, to whom feomotimes the mess.'ige 
of Hia Majesty was specifieiilly addressed : all that position of the Indian Trinees is gone They 
are, to-day, hut crawling worms living at the sufteraiiec of paramountcy Lot that he uiidorstootl 
once and for all And fiom tins viewpoint, lot the Princely Order face facts and form tliclr jilan. 

Tho ono thing that suggests to me is to get from parainuuntcy a definition oJ wliat is good 
rule and bad rule if bad rule means tho mere protest in the British Inilian press hy a few 
handful of nion -of ooiirse British Oovornnionl can ignore Gandhi iiiul all the press of India when 
they protest against inisnilo in British India-then tho Princes had hetior abdicate in a body 
and seek refuge in Poii<lich€»ry ! 

If, on the other hand, paraniouRtcy is prepared to name a sliindard of measurement tor 
good rule, let it he made now and here : a Prince shall have so many wives, lie ‘.hall have always 
BO many lakhs in tlic treasury . lie sliall take as land-revenue only so much , lie shall liave so 
many schools, so niueh HI my, Riieh and such expenditure, tliat ho sliall CTuploy in his service so 
many British officers , that lie sliall travel to Europe only by the P and () Boats , so on and so 
forth. Let rules be framed and piihlislied and let IVineos crave for iime lo re-arrango their 
housO' Then, but only then can tho Princely Order survive lor a few more year'.. Otherwise 
they lie at tho mercy ol tho Political Department This is the uylv siliiatioii that is revealed to 
them on the threshold of federation Docs this moan anything at all ^ II I'l loi the rnimos to 
answer 

In the meanwhile, the Indian Princes who used to ho described as a iimniio insUluiion, 
noddig to the lustre of tho British Ciown, st.and naked boron the world as helple.^s ereaUiros, who 
might, at any moment, be spirited away, in tho name of misrule 

liCt us consider sumo rcmedic.s If the 'PanehayoP can be set up to ease the eomaei of the 
rustic with law, why should it be impossible for five Princ'vs to sotile Jhabiia nffans V The offei 
of a Commission of Enquiry, with the Indian Prince under scrutiny niLide to get out of liis Ktato 
as if ho wore a criminal, is to insult common mtelligencp No man with sclf-respi'ct would suhiinl 
to this humiliation To-day when their pride is huinblcd and their prestige is in the gutter, 
Ixidiau Princes iiiigiit find It easy to Bubiiiit their case to a few outstanding peronalities among 
tlieir own order and take instructions from thorn for the future. 

Let tho Princes ask for a standard of measurement of good rule and a ^Puneli'i} et’ 

Some kind of arrangement iiust soon bo made. The people ol the States want power, just 
as the people of British India want power. Princes have no trionds They have no hiirfieient 
funds lo entertain the Political Officers and Vicenys and, at the .same tune, find iinmey for de- 
velopment dcpartiiients. They do not know what is expected of llieiii British syslem ol adiiiiiiis 
tration, accompanied with extravagance of expenditure, has landed many of them in insolvency. 
The Gandhi ideal of *khaddar' and groundoul food would be equally dangerous for them Ihc 
Nizam is said to have suffered for his high Islamic standard of simplicity. 
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RESIDUARY POWERS IN INDIAN FEDERATION. 

Writing in the September issue of the Indian Review Prof. D. N. 
Banerjee M. A., of the Dacca University examines the problem of residuary 
powers in the proposed Federation of India. The White Papdr Proposals 
have drawn up three lists of subjects, exclusively Federal, exclusively^ 
Provincial and “Concurrent” subjects, making them as exhaustive as is 
reasonably possible. 

Hut there will still be left, continues Mr. Banerjee, eome subjeots outside the three lists, since 
it is not posmblc to exhaust by enumeration *the entire field of potential f^ovorn mental activity’ ; 
and these may he termed the residual subjects. In regard to them the White Paper has made 
two proposals. The first proposal is to ineludo in the Provincial list a Keneral power to legislate 
on any matter of a merely local and private nature in the Province which has not been speci- 
fically included in that list and which does not fall within the list of exclusively federal or 
“Concurrent" subjects. But if any natter which is in its inception of a merely local or private 
character suhsequontly becomes of an All-India interest, then it is proposed to make that power 
of Icgislatiuii subject to a right of the Govenior-Goneral to sanction in his discretion general 
legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject-matter 

Secondly, it iias been proposed that provision will bo made in the Goimtitulion Act en- 
abling either tlie Feiieral Legislature or any Provincial Legislature to make a law with respect 
to a residual buliject, if any, not falling within the scope of any of the three lists, namely, exclu- 
sively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and “Concurrent", “by means ot an Act to tlie introduction 
of which the pievious sanction of the Governor-General, tjiven at his d'lscrehon^ has been obtained, 
and to which (in the case of a Provincial Act) assent of the Governor-General has been declared.'' 

Thus It IS clear trom the proposed provisions for IcgisJation on residual hubjects that it 
will praetical I y bo left entirely to the discretion ot the Governoi'-Geiieiiil to decide whether siieli 
logiblation Rhoiild he made by the Federal Legislature or by a Provincial Legmlntiiie 

But the best arrangement to my mind will be frankly to vest the residuary powers in the 
iianda of the Federal Govoinmeiit of India from the Aory commeneement of the of the 
operation of the Constitution Act, as that alone will make the Federal Government very strong 
and cuahlc it sueeessfully to hold in cheek the divisive influences in our national life. 

We have valuable lesson to learn, adds Mr. Banerjee, in this respect 
from tlio constitutional history of the Dominion of Canada and in the 
light of thus lesson he suggests that 

the Federal Gnyernmcnt of India should have jurisdietion over all matters not exclusively 
assigned by the Constitution to the Government of its eoiistitueiit units and that the latter should 
liave jiirisdiOtiun only over certain matters speeifirally assigned to them by the Constitution. 

And if there are — as is very likely - any subjeets with regard to whieh it is iiroposed to con- 
fer a eoiicurrent power of legislation upon the Federal and Piovincial Governments of India, then 
it slioiild he provided in tlie Constitution that in case of a cniiflfct betwemi a Federal and provin- 
cial law, the ioriiier must prevail 


Hope leads to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 

— Therefore don't Live in Hope — 

INSURE TO-DAY 

United India Life Assurance 

CO., LTD. 

OFFERS YOU THE BEST AND THE SAFEST POLICY 
JOINT AND FEMALE LIFE-A SPECIALITY. 

COMPOVD REVERSIONARY BONUS : 

Whole Life Re. 22-8 per annum. 
Endowment Ra. 18-0 per annum. 

2, LYONS RANGE. CALCUTTA. 



Some Outstanding Concerns 



Bengal Chemical ft Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. 



The Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works. Ld.. is a public Joint Stock 
Company established over 3 1 years ago. Its factories at Maniktala and Panihati cover 
an area of ')8 acres of land, where over 2000 men are employed. The com- 
pany has its own engineering work-shops, saw mills, power-house, water works and 
printing press. The works are equipped with latest plants and machineries and the 
organization of every department is up-to-date. There is a large staff of trained 
and expert chemists, engineers and mechanics 


The main lines of manufacture of the Company are : 


Chemicals: Such as Mineral Acids, Ammonia, Alum, Ferro-iMum, A^mi- 
nium Sulphate, Sulphate of Magnesium, Sodium and Iron, Nitrate of Potash, 1 hio- 
sulphate of Sodium. Dextrine, Caffeine and various other Chemicals. 


Pharmaceuticals : The Pharmacy is equipped with all necessary appliances 
for the manufacture of drugs of the highest standard and reliability, besides the 

preparations of the British Pharmacopoeia, the Company manufactures many reput- 
ed Indian indigenous drugs, which are largely prescribed by the profession. All 
preparations are tested before issue. Drugs like Tinct, Digitalis, Lrgot etc., are 
physiologically standardized before leaving the Works. 


Surgical Dressing & Disinfectants : These are m^e at the 
of the Company. B. C P. W. Surgical Cottons. Bandages, Gauzes, etc. and Pheneol 
disinfectants are famous for their quality and standard. 


Vaficinet. Sera & other Organo-Therapeutic Preparations 
prepared in a large scale under the control of experienced ** .: 

Biological Laboratory is equipped with the latest types of apparatus and pp . . ' 

Vaccines id Sera are alf prepared form indigenous strains under local climatic 
conditions and are far more patent and reliable than imported stock vaccin 

Sdentiric InttrumenU Etc.: A large variety of ‘^“® .8^°^ 

schools, colleges and scientific laboratories. extinguishers, 

facture of gas plants, laboratory furniture and fitting, chemical fire-extinguishers. 

steiilixeta, stills, chemical balances and various other articles. 


S7 
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Toilet Preparations & Perfumes s High Class Toilet Soaps an A medic^ed 
soaps arc being manufactured by the Company at its Panii^ti Works. Varmus 
other Toilet Products like Perfumest Face Powders. Creams. Dentrinces. Hair Oils 
etc. are also made by the Company. They are produced from the purest and finest 
ingredients available and as such in quality and dainty get-up they stand unrivalled. 

The Company has an elaborately equipped analsrrical laboratory, where a large 
staff of trained chemists are engaged in testing raw materials and finished products 
to ensure the maintenance of proper standard. Experiments and resrarchesfor 
devising new and improved processes and products are also conducted in this de- 
partment. 

Bengal Chemical of to-day is the biggest Chemical and Pharmaceutical work in 
India. This stupendous success is not the result of a day or two. Behind it there 
is strenous effort, devoted serrice and immense sacrifice for years together of 
men with sound intellect, great ingenuity and spotless integrity. 


Pestonjee P. Pocha & Sons. 

Among the seed merchants and garden suppliers of India the name of Pestonjee 
P. Pocha Sc Sons unquestionably stands very high. The secret of their phenomenal 
success lies in excellent quality, freshness and suitability of seeds supplied. 

Found in 1664 this firm has establisned a unique and unassailable position 
through fifty years of honest and straightforward service,. 


R. K. Paul & Co. 

About a century ago ( 1 635) Mr. Butto Kristo Paul, an energetic and far-seeing 
young man was struck with the idea of founding a chemist and druggists business. 
At that time European medicines and drugs were looked on askance by the native 
population. For one thing their efficacy was distrusted and there was prejudice 
against foreign articles in general. But worst of all. spurious medicines and impure 
drugs were sometimes palmed off as genuine. Mr. Paul was far-seeing enough to 
realise that European medicines and European methods of combating disease would 
in time supersede indigenous drugs and the native system of treatment. He also 
rec:ognised that success could also be insured by dealing in pure and genuine 
articles. With this idea he started a tiny shop in the busiest part of Burabazar. 

Activities: The progress made was so rapid that Mr. Paul very soon found 
it necessary to occupy larger premises and later erected a commodious building for 
his business. It is estimated that over 1,500 people are employed by the firm. It is 
due to this continuous growth of the business that Mr. Paul was induced to take into 
the firm his eldest son, late lamented Mr. Bhut Nath Paul, at the very early age of 
16. As a distributing house the firm of B. K. Paul & Co. stand second to none in 
the east under the able guidance of Sir Hari Shanker Paul. Mr. Hari Mohan 
Paul and their nephews. 

Manufacturing ^ Department : Once the distribution of imported drugs and 
chemicals ^ was established on sound basis, the company determined to branch out 
on new lines. With the establishment of a laboratory, a start w^ made with the 
manufacture of several indigenous drugs, chemicals, patent medicines and surgical 
Instruments, In this connection, the vision is directed to Dum Dum. Here 
the firm has its laboratories and factories, and the premises and the goun^ 
cover an area of thirteen acres. They are hives of industry, in which 500 men are 
employed in the preparation of indigenous drugs and pharmaceutical products, 
in many cases from roots specially cultivated in its drug farm under best possible 
conditions. It is needless to emphmise that their products are always standardised 
both chemically and biologically by specially trained experts. 
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Not on> Kaithe ftcm it«eH only to drugs but has a toilet department 

of Its own which prepares improved types of essence, cream, powder, cologne water. 
bnHt esscAoes etc. 

Of mere recent mowth is the manufacture of Disinfectante and Surgical Dres- 

iingSf extraction of Alkaloids and Experimental Drug cultivation. 

The Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

In reviewing the last Vw’s wotjdng of this company one Insurance Exoert 
writes The large r^erves which have been built around this institution, a cautious 
but definite expansion it has been making, ensure the Empire of India Life 
Assurance Co. s name being written down as one of the makers of safe Indian 
Insurance'*. 

A scrutiny of the position of the company makes us heartily endorse this 
remark, 

This company, one of the big five Indian Insurance Companies, has built up 
‘ this unique position by careful handling of business and cautious management of 
funds. With its moderate premium rates. low ratio of expense and surrender value, 
safe investments, unimpeachable financial strength, it is quite natural that the com- 
pany has become one of the most popular Insurance institutions in this country. 
From the last year’s Annual Report we find that many existing policy-holders took 
out additional assurances which fact is indicative of deep conviction of the policy- 
holders in the soundness and stability of the company. 

The excellent record of the company is convincing-^such a sound office is 
justly regaided as the pride and glory of Indian enterprise. 

Mr. A. C. Sen of the Bengal Chief Agency is already known for his business 
abilities and we wish him more success in the expansion of business. 


Bombay Mutual Life Insurance Society 


We have before us a copy of the Annual Report and the Balance Sheet of the 
Bombay Mutual Life Insurance Society for the year ending 3 1 st December 1933, 
and as we go through it, we feel glad to find that this oldest life office of India is gra- 
dually but steadily occupying its legitimate place amongst the biggest insurance 
concerns of the east. Having worked on a very conservative line for more than 
half a century the Society has taken up the expansion of business on an enlarged 
scale since the last few years which goes to prove beyond all doubts that the 
benefits and privileges of this mutual insurance concern are being realised by our 
insurance public. 


During the year under review the Society has secured proposals amounting 
to Rs. 1,63,53,000, out of which proposals assuring the sum of Rs. 1,29,17,000 were 
paid for yielding an annual premium income of Rs 6,92,268-2. This represents 
an advance of nearly 70 p. c. in the matter of new business over previous year s 
fibres and an increase of about 50 p.c. in the matter of premium 
of the previous year. The total Life Fund at present stands at Rs. 3 3,50,837- 13-8, 
showing an increase of 67 p.c. over the Fund of the previous year. 


The Society’s valuation as on 3l8t December 1933 discloses highly satisfactory 
results inspite of the world-wide financial depression. It h^ declared bonuses at 
the rate of Rs* 26 and Rs. 21 per thousand per annum on Whole Life and hndow- 
ment Policies respectively. 


While we speak of Bombay Mutual we must say something m connection 
with Messrs. DasticLr & Sons, Chief Agents of the Society, of Bengal, Biha^^ 
9"“* A Aaaatn, who have been responsible for over 404 Km 

4e Society, h is due to their untiring md sincere activities that the Society has 
»een so nicely represented in these provinces. 
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Bhagya Lakshini foMinuioe Xtd. 

We have pleasure to review the achievement ot Bhagya Lakahmt Inawh^ Lt* 
HI the short apan of ins than 6 mornha that tim e wany haa life 

buainesa. A comparatively now comer in the £eU of We bueinea^it haa t^ MW 
tage of rich experience in the efficient management of Mesara K, C. Banerjee Co» 
the able Managing Agenta. In the writing of a very aubatantial amount of buaineaa 
in the face of severe competitiona thia young company haa already eatabliahed a 
aound footing in the Inaurance world 

Godrej A Boyoe Mafiiifaoturiiig Company 

An inspection of the Godrej Steel Works convincingly proves how modern 
and well equipped these Works are as compared to the leading manufacturers ot 
foreign countries The Safes. Almirahs. Cabinets etc. which these Works Produce 
are the products of the most modem machineries and devices* engineering skill of 
the operatives and the sterling work of Godrej research engineers. 

An idea of the extensiveness of the Godrej Works can be gathered from the 
fact that the factory covers a roofed area of about 70,0000 sq, ft . and that inspite 
of the so called trade depression these Works absorb 700 workmen. To cope 
with the growing demand not only are further extensions being made to the factoryi 
but new branches and agencies are being opened up in different places in India. 

There can be no more convincing proof of the unrivalled merit of the Godrej 
products than the fact that they are in demand from the Indian Stores Department, 
different depaitments of the Government of India, Provincial^ Governments, Post 
and Telegraph Offices, Railways, Indian States and all the leading Banks of India. 

Dwarkin & Son. 

Messrs. Dwarkin and Son of 1 1-12 Esplanade, Calcutta inay indisputably be 
regarded as the leading and the most respectable firm in the line of musical Ins- 
truments and accessories It was founded by the late Babu Dwarkanath Ghose 
more than sixty years ago and the firm has a very remarkable history. From a very 
humble beginning it rose to eminence through business acumen and uprightness 
in dealings. 

At the time Babu Dwarkanath started his business European musical instru- 
ments viz Harmoniums, Pianosi Qarionets, Cornets Flutes, Piccolos, Musical 
Boxes &c had just begun to be popular among Indian gentlemen specially zemin- 
dars of Bengal- Babu Dwarkanath foresaw the immense possibilities of harmonium 
trade in India and he soon succeeded in creating a demand for harmoniums among 
Indians. In 1873 he conceived the idea of manufacturing in India hand harmoniums 
suitable for average Indian houses where chairs were seldom used at that: time* 
In 1866 Babu I ' warakanath after years of experiment invented and started manu* 
facturing hand harmoniums as one sees to-day. Hand harmonium as designed by 
him is the most popular musical instrument in India, Burma and Ceylon- 

Messrs Dwarkin & Son are offering a very liberal puja concession this year 
as usual It offers to buyers of musical instrument rare opportunity which should 
not be missed as it is not possible to get anything from Dwarkin's for less than their 
catalogue prices which are strictly net 



The history of the <mgin and develojpiment of Kamalalaya, the well-known 
Tailors, Outfitters and Goth merchants of Calcutta is a testimony to what buttness 
acumen, efficient service, courteous and honest dealings can achieve. 

From a very humble beginning in 1905 this firm has risen to bo one of the 
most progressive concerns of the day^ They have considerably extended the lines 
of business to include piece-goods, hosiery* bedding requisites^ umbrellas, manu- 
facture of 'Swanback Rubberiess Raincoats, Sola hats etc. It is no small or^t to 
an. enterprise t^t it books orders from sudk distant places outside In^a as Sonth 
Africa, East Africa, Rhodecia, Egypt, -Mattriliua, CeyTon and-Burma. 



Notes • News * Comments 


Our Puja Greetings 

We extend our hearty Puja Rreetings to our nurarrous patrons and 
constituents particularly to those who belong to the province of Bengal. 
The Durga Puja is right upon us and will in the course of the next few 
days demand of us the choicest of soul-offerings. It is an occasion of 
national rejoicing in Bengal and wo sincerely wish our constituents and 
countrymen the fullest measure of it. The Puja lime bring.s happiness 
to all Bengalis and non-Bengalis, officials and non-officials, particularly to 
those who tired and fatigued with routine work yearn for the Puja holidays 
to rojuvinate their body and mind in the health-giving hilly resorts or 
bracing sea-side towns. True, the economic outlook is anything but cheer- 
ful but we trust our countrymen will make the best of a bad situation 
when the Groat Mother will be in their midst 


The N. K. A. Reorganization 

The resignation of General Johnson on the ‘iritli of Scptembi-r la.st 
removed a striking personality from the National llocovery Ailininistration 
of the United States of America. Tlio resignation will take effeet Iroin 
October ir> and was correctly interpreted in well-inforined circlo.s to bo a 
prelude to a thorough reorganization of the N It. A, while ({eueral John- 
son himself is reported to have been offered a position in the film world 
at a salary of 100,000 dollars which is approximately eiiuivalent to t'2(),000 
at par per annum. 

The anticipated reorganization of th'’ N. R. A. was .iiuumiiced by 
President Roosevelt on Soutomber 27. All future decisions of policy and 
legislation were hencefortli to be reserved to the PresidcMil liiiuscif Sub- 
ject to this stipulation, a Committee of six has been appointed, liciuled Ity 
Mr. Donald Richberg, Legal Advisor to the N. R. A., to lake charge ol 
broad policies and future legislation while a Board eonsislmg ol five 
members has been appointed to take over the actual adiiiiiiisirafioii in 
place of General Johnson. A. third Committee may probably be appointed 
to take charge of the judicial phases of theN. R. A. 

This officially marks the beginning of the second phase of tiio 
National Recovery Administration. 
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Christening of the Royal Indian Navy 

Oil October 2, in the midst of picturesque ceremonies, the Royal 
Indian Marine Service was formally christened as the Royal Indian Navy. 
Vice-admiral Sir H. T. Walwyn made the announcement on behalf of His 
Majesty the King Emperor at Bombay which is the head quarters of the 
Navy. The announcement was a mere formal requirement because ever 
since 1925, the Royal Indian Marine Service has been recognised as the 
Royal Indian Navy, constituted on a purely combatant basis. At present 
it consists of one depot stationed at Bombay, four ships with a fifth in 
course of completion, one survey ship, two patrol ships and one trawler. 
The Navy is part of the Royal Navy but there are at present three 
Indians serving in it, with ten others being trained in England for the 
service, as midshipmen, enginners and navy cadets. Historically, it 
steps into the shoes of the old Marine of the East Indian Company with 
its headquarters in Madras, the Royal Indian Marine Service being 
organised in 1863 when it combined combatant duties with those of 
hydrographic surveying. During the War, officers of the Service served 
in almost every theatre, and its status has not been given an appro- 
priate recognition in its new designation as the Royal Indian Navy. 

Physical Training of Indian Girls 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Balika Byayam Samity, 
Calcutta, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur said that 
University curriculum hardly provided for an independent course of 
training for girls and, as in field of physical culture, so also in the sphere 
of mental training, substantial modification of the present-day scheme of 
education was called for. He emphasised the need of a careful handling of 
and an intelligent approach to physical and mental training of Indian girls. 

Regarding the association of girls with the cult of terrorism the Raja 
Bahadur said : “What pains us most is that the fair name of Indian wo- 
manhood, their reputation for kindness, love and hospitality, their ideals 
of service and religion are all going to be thrown to the winds, and what 
is best ill our society is going to be sacrificed in the false belief of eslab- 
lishmg the millennium through the adoptirn of dirty, cowardly and un- 
womanly methods". 

A sense of discipline and love in all, continued the Raja, was most 
needed for the development of a strong and healthy nation. ‘‘This” he 
said, “will automatically render impossible the senseless activities of the 
terrorists, as mucli in the field of politics as in the social life of our im- 
pressionable young men and women”. 

Raja Sriram of Maurawan 

The Oudh National Agriculturists Party haa nominated Raja Sriram 
as its representative from Lucknow Division, Non-Muslim (Joiistituency 
for tile forthcoming Assembly elections. 
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The Raja of Bobbin has donated Ra. 2000 towards the Madras Fund 


Zamindar’s Generosity 

Mr. Atul Chandra Choudhun of Calpidu u,ont i • 

Bhandarhatiu P S. Dhoniakhali to inspect the areas seyrrelTaBecteSy 

he utter failure of monsoon this yea, in order to give relief to his starving 
tenants there 4iti^ M Paddy to he distributed amongst them 
on condition that shouia%,;ey reap a good harvest next year, they would 
store up the quantity they got from him plus 25% thereof in a local storage 
in order to provide against any future failure of crops 


OBITUARY 

IV e deeply regret to record the death of Kumar Manmalha Nath 
Mitter, grandson of the late Raja Digambar Mitter of revered memory 

The deceased was one of nature’s high-souled gentleman and a fine speci- 

men of our cultured and refined nobility. Ho was an outslandnig figure 
ofthoanti-partitiondaysandatowerof strength to the Swadeshi move- 
ment. Ho was connected with many a public organisation and his name 
was a guarantee of their sound financial condition. As a member of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, he helped it to tide over many financial diffi- 
culties. Literature and art found in him one of their best votaries and 
critics. ' 


Wo regret to record the demise of Sir Charu Cliunder Ghose, a'fdrm^r 
acting Chief Justice of Bengal, which melancholy event took place 
is ^ Calcutta residence on the 10th September last. lie was enrolled 

called to Its bar in 1907. In 
he was elevated to the bench of the Calcutta High Court. Ho officia- 
I Justice of Bengal on four occasions. He retired from the 

ench in 1934 and succeeded Sir P. C. Mitter as Executive Councillor 

■ lealth soon forced him to retire from this uew office. Ho was kiiightcil 
in 1926. 


f P®®*> Patriot, lawyer and educationist passed away iii the person 
w the late Late Mr. Atul Prasad Sen of Lucknow. He was an outslHiidiiig 
iRiire among Bengalees domiciled outside Bengal. 
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He was the leader of the Lutsknow bar and was Widely, loved and 
respected in the United Provinces. 

So far as Bengalees are concerned his title to undying fame will 
rrest on his contributions in the domain of poetry and song. “Eakali”, 
“Gita Manjari” and “Eayekti Gan” are some of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to Bengali literature. 


The death has been announced of the Raja of Ealakankar, a promi- 
nent member of the U. P. landholding community. The deceased was 
imbued with the true Swadeshi spirit and had manv sterlrrg qualities of 

illi 

head and heart. He was one of our earliesitjU-?.. and esteemed 
patrons. ' 
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The Joint Committee’s Report 


T he publication of the Joint Committee’s Report has been followed 
immediately by a torrent of comment and it is not possible for any 
human intellect to separate the wheat from the tare from this mass of 
opinion. Nor is it possible to express anything like an intelligent view on 
the immense document without a thorough examination of its contents. At 
a glance it appears that the much-maligned Report has a great deal in it 
which, in our view, merits commendation. We are not of those who would 
consign the recommendatio ns lock, stock and barrel to the dust bin . We 
would dare not merely to toilch it with the end of & barge pole but handle it 
and read it with the greatest care and attentio\ as representing the 
collective views of a set of men who, however dittfefehJr may be their 
opinion from that of the majority of persons most vitally affe cted by the 
Report, must be given credit for achieving a herculean ta8^P^■4a^^j^ which 
demanded the ripest judgment, most laborious examination of extrai^^- 
narily difficult questions and superhuman patience. 

But, after all, the framers of the Report are only finite human beings. 
No wise man could possibly have expected them to turn out a perfect 
scheme or one that would be found acceptable to all concerned. 


The scheme has certainly many imperfections and contains features 
which are damnnatrahlv nominat the best interests of India. We admit. 

in the wor^ of the Rep^ itself, that “Responsible government is not 

an automatic device which can be manufactured to specification . We a so 
admit, in a general way, that the safeguards as “a substantial power 
fully endorsed by law" are not only not inconsistent with some orm 
responsible government, but in the present circumstances o n i 
no paradox to say that they are the necessary complemen 
of it, without which it could have little or no hope of success . 
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But dever and ingenious as are these enunciations of general prin- 
ciples, they fail to hide the basic defecUi of the scheme. Politically-minded 
Indians have sufficient intelligen ce to realise that what constitutes res- 
ponsible government cannot be manufactured overnight but at the same 
time they have the acumen to discern that what is designed to be palmed 
Off as a substantial measure of self-government is merely the husk of it 
without the kernel. Ever since the memorable declaration of 1917 Indians 
have been hoping, on the strength of a definite promise, for gradual 
realisation of responsible government. If then, in 1934, nearly two decades 
later, they demand a fulfilment of that promise,— a promise which has 
more than once been confirmed by the British Government— can it now 
be said that they are asking for “an automatic device manufactured to 
specifvcalliiQn” ? 

-r ' 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Indians have been dumb- 
founded by the novel interpretation of responsible government set by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Safeguards are not always inconsistent with responsible govern- 
ment. Indeed, they are often necessary, but safeguards must not in any 
circumstances operate against the process of development of a nation 
to its full political and economic stature. We are convinced that many of 
the safeguards proposed will not help but gravely hinder the progress 
of the country. In stead of introducing flexibility and facilitating efficient 
administration, they will create a deadlock or perhaps a series of dead- 
locks with their inevitable consequences. What is of most vital concern 
to India is whether the vaunted scheme of self- government does, in fact, 
confer self-government to the extent possible in the present circumstances 
of India and whether the scheme xAntnin^ttjp Baada r>f artvance. 

We welcome the Committee’s recommendations with reference to the 
abolition of ^frar(}|n^,Xnd the grant of autonomy to the Provinces, the 
recommendation regarding incorporation in the same Act of provision 
for the oonsm^i^n of an all-India Federation, the proposal for Second 
ChambefS^ in a number of Provinces, and acceptance of the Lothian Com- 
npf^e Report with added suggestions for an increase in the number of 
/W?men voters. 

It is a pity that the value of these important reforms should be 
threatened with serious diminutions by inherent defects of other proposals. 

We doubt whether these reforms can take root under the sinister 
shadow of checks and safeguards at every step prompted by suspicions 
of the ability and good intentions of those for whom they are designed. 

Take, for example, the position with regard to the transference to a 
Minister of Law and Order, hedged in by numerous conditions or 
“safeguards” which the Committee would have us believe, are necessary for 
efficient administration. The Minister is expected to administer his depart- 
ment with powers shorn almost to a nullity by the reservation of fifteen- 
sixteenths of his authority in the Governor and various other officials. The 
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Ooyernor’a oonsent should always be necessary to the amendments of Police 
Acts and oertain rules thereunder and secret intelligence report should be 
sacrosanct and be hidden from the Minister. Is this not mockery? Why 
create a Minister when he is not to have any power ? If transforrenoe of 
power is not to be real, for Heaven’s sake let there be no proteiioo about it. 

India is to have economic freedom and the Committee’s means to attain 
this end is by the practical nullification of the Indian Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention under which the country does enjoy a certain measure of 
fiscal autonomy, and by devising provisions against “discrimination 
against British commercial interests and trade in India and discrimination 
against British imports". To make assurance doubly sure, they have 
recommended that “to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
enumerated in the White Paper there should bo added a further special 
responsibility such as the prevention of measures legislative or administra- 
tive which would subject British goods imported into India from the 
United Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal treatment.’’ 

India’s conception of economic freedom naturally envisages the rights 
to foster her own trade and commerce at the expense, if necessary, of 
foreign trade and commerce, including British. Hitherto, this riglit has 
not been questioned. It is only now that it is sought to fetter India’s 
discretion in the interests of British trade. We fail to see the necessity 
for this provision and fear that it is another manife.station of the 
Committee’s distrust of India’s sincerity and goodwill. Let it be 
remembered that distrust begets distrust and therefore the consequences 
of this move cannot be beneficial either to Britain or to India. 

In the category of proposals that we generally welcome must bo 
placed the recommendations of the Committee relating to the sanctity of 
private property or an agelong agreement such as tho Pernnnent Si*ttle- 
ment The Committee emphasise that expropriation of priv.ile property 
cannot be permitted in circumstances other than urgent national demands 
or for “public purposes", and in any case such a proposal must receive 
the satuilion of the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be. 

It is desirable that there should bo some explicit definition of what "public 
purposes” is designed to mean. A good deal of doubt and uncertainty 
would then be removed. 

With regard to the Talukdars, Inamdars etc, and the Zamindars 
under tho Permanent Settlement the Committee state 

“ There it a form of pilrate property— perhaps more acouraiely deacribed 

aa "veated intereat” — common In India, which we think requites tnoro apeoific proldti,?" We 

refer to cranta of land or of tenure of land freer of land revenue, or subject to partial rrmim ona 

of land revenue, held nnder varioua names (of which Taluk, Inani, Watan.Jagii and Muafi a/a ^ 
examples! throughout Britiah India by various individuals or clasnes of imlividiiaid. Some 
of these grants date from Moghul or Sikh times and have been confirmed by Ibe British 
Government : others have been granted by the British Government fur servici’s renden'd . ■ 

The terms of these grants differ : older grants are mostly perpetual, modi-rn grants are 
mostly for three, or even two, generationa. But, whatever their tciuis, a giant of tins hind la 
alwaya held in virtue of a ipeolfio undertaking given by, or on the autbonty of, the Briti-li (lovorn- 
ment that, aubjeot in aome cases to the duo observance by the grantee of apeoified condiiions, tho 
rights of himaelt and hla auoeeaaora will be reapecled either for all time or. as the case may be, 
tor the duration of the grant, k well-known ineUnce of suoli rights is to be found in those enjoyed 
by the preeent Talukdars of Oodh, who owe their origin to the grant to their predecessors of sanads 
by Lord Canning, the then Oovernor-Oeneral, oorforrlng proprietory rights upon all those who 
engaged to pay the yumtiia which might then, or might from time to time siibwquently, bo fixed, 
BUbJoot to loyalty and good behaviour | and the righU thus conferred were dccla.ed to bo perma- 
■tant, hereditary, and traniforablas 
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It is not unnatural that the bolden of priTilegea auoh as we have described should be appre* 
hensive lest the grant of responsible government and the consequent handing over to the eontrol 
•of Ministers and Legislatures of all matters connected with land revenue administration, should 
result in a failure to observe the promises which have been extended by Governments in the 
past to themselves or their predecessors in interest Borne of the claims to protection which have 
been urged upon us in this connection would be satisfied by little less than a statutory declaration 
which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all time, however strong 
the Justification for its modifications might prove to be in the light of changed olroumstanoesi 
every promise or undertaking of the kind made by the British Government In the past. We 
could not contemplate so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural consequences of the change to 
responsible government We recommend, however, that the Constitution Act should contain an 
appropriate provision requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or executive, which would alter or prejudice the 
rights of the possessor of any privilege of the kind to which we have referred. 

We have considered whether similar provision should be made to protect the rights of 
Zemindars and others who are the successors in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent 
Bcttlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces and Madras was made 
at the end of the 18th century. Briefly, the effect of this Settlement was to give a proprietory 
right in land to the class described as Zamindars, on the understanding that they collected andipaid 
to Government the revenue assessed on that land, which was fixed at rates declared at the time 
to be intended to stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent that the position of Zamindars under 
the Permanent Settlement is very different from that of the individual holders of grants or 
privileges of the kind we have Just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, but for 
a protection such as we suggest, be swept away by a stroke of the pen with little or no injury to any 
but the holders of vested interest himself, the alteration of the character of the land revenue settle- 
tneni in Bengal, for instance, would involve directly or indirectly the interest of vast numbers of 
the populatation, in addition to those of the comparatively small number of Zamindars proper, 
and might indeed produce an economic revolution of most far-reaching character. Gonsoquently 
no Ministry or Legislature in Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at all events carry to a con- 
clusion, legislative proposals which would have such result, unless they had behind thorn an over- 
whelming volume of public' suppport. We do not dispute the fact that the declaration aa*to the 
permanence of the Settlement, contained in the Regulations under which it was enacted, cobid not 
have been departed from by the British Government so long as that Government was in effective 
control of land revenue. But we could not regard this fact as involving the conclusion 
that it must be placed beyond the legal competence of an Indian Ministry responsible 
Co an Indian Legislature, which is to bo charged inter alia with the duty of regulating 
Che land revenue system of the Province, to alter the enactments embodying the Permanent Settle- 
ment, which enactments, despite the promises of permanence which they contain, are legally subject 
(like any other Indian enactment; to repeal or alteration. Nevertheless, we feel that the Permanent 
Settlement is not a matter folr whicJi, as the result of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, His 
Majesty’s Government can properly disclaim all responsibility. We recommend therefore that 
the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure any Bill 
passed by the Legislature which would alter the character of the Permanent Settlement. 

We agree with every word cf the recommendations in so far as they 
have gone. The Committee are obviously fully conscious of the sacro- 
sanctness of the grants and permanent nature of the Permanent 
^ttlement. So far so good. Why then the hesitation to protect the grants 
* and the settlement from the whims of any particular party in power ¥ If 
other safeguards can be created and placed beyond the possibility of 
disturbance, why should the grants and the Permanent Settlement be 
excluded from that privilege ? This, again, it seems to us, is an instance of 
the arbitrary findings of the Committee with which the Report abounds. 

The Committee have not been able to see their way to increas- 
ing the representation of the landholding community in any of 
the provincial legislatures or even in the central legislature. In the 
face of the irresiatible arguments that have been adduced by the commu- 
nity. the most important in India, one cannot understand the refusal of 
the Committee to accede to a demand based on fairness and equity. 

The comments we have made above do not exhaust our opinions 
on the Joint Psrliamentary Committee’s Report We shall return to 
them in future issues of the Journal. Meanwhile we hope and pray that 
tile obvious defects in the scheme, to some of whion we have drawn 
attention above, will be rectified in the final stage. 



Hindu Moslem Unity 


By Rai Bahadur Ajit Nath Das. 

is strength”, “A house divided against itself cannot stand”, — 
these and the like phrases are being instilled into the mind of 
every educated or semi-educated person from his early days. But as 
is the case unfortunately with regard to many such phrases, people 
are content to mouth them and applaud the wisdom of their philo- 
sophy without making the slightest effort to be guided by ihom. 
Opinions with regard to Hindu Moslem unity may roughly be divided 
into two classes— the one considers it as an ideal impossible of attainment, 
and the other makes light of hard facts and optimistically suggests that 
there is bound to be a gradual “rapprochement” between the two 
communities. Recent events are apt to lead one to side with the pes- 
simism of the first class of opinions. To do so, however, is a confession 
of failure, and at this juncture of Indian history, failure is a word that 
can find no place in the vocabulary of a patriot. On the other hand, the 
“laissez-faire” attitude of the latter class of opinions, will not help in any 
way to solve the difficulty. There is no use crying “Peace !” when 
there is no peace. The situation as between the two coramunitios has 
grown out of a subconscious feeling (aroused to very vivid consciousness 
on the occasion of religious celebrations) on the pait of the Ilindu.s, that 
the Mohammedans are intruders and on the part of tfie Mohammedans that 
they are conquerors. Similar feelings prevailed in England at one time 
between the Saxons and the Normans, and in Europe between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants. Centuries ago, a Latin poet commented on 
the amount of evil that is done in the name of religion. 

When one gets two very vital and entirely opposite systems of 
religious thought existing side by side, it is small wonder if comparatively 
trivial matters be sufficient to kindle an extremely devastating flame. 
The only way to achieve unity is tolerance. The breach between the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans was somewhat widened by an idea of 
“Pan-Islam". The Ehilafat movement was an expression of Indian Moslems 
but that idea, although it received the somewhat doubtful blessing of 
Mr. Gandhi anxious at all costs to propitiate all parties, received a rude 
shock from the moment the young Turks came into power and is now 
hopelessly discredited by Kemal Pasha and Reza Shah, to say nothing of 
the King of Afghanistan. In spite of much that is said to the contrary, 
it is the naked truth that Mohammedans of India are regarded by their 
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brethren of the Oontinent much more as Indians than as Moslems and 
if only rank and file of Moslems could get it into their heads that they are 
members of the British Empire and not of a Mohammedan Empire, part of 
the difficulties of the communal problem of India would be disappear. 

“Nationalism” rather than “Imperialism” is the very word of "the 
modern State.” That is true even of the United Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Kemal Pasha’s great achievement was that he turned Turkey from an 
impotent empire into a very important nation. Nationality was the 
keystone of his structure. Indian Moslems cannot expect any active 
sympathy or help from other Islamic nations any more than the 
Christians of one country in Europe can expect help from the Christians 
of another country. It is obvious, therefore, that the Indian Mohammedans 
must look to India as their country and be prepared to live in amity with 
the other inhabitants of the country. The word “Hindusthan” will have 
to be changed or at any rate a different connotation be given to it in its 
application to India. It is impossible in India to have a settlement such 
as is being attempted in Ireland and even the Irish experiment seems not 
wholly successful. Once the Indian Mohammedans feel that they are 
Indians, they will be readier to work amicably with Hindus. 

Now, as has already been said, religious feelings run very high, and the 
more ignorant a man is, the more intolerant he is of another’s faith. 
Jealous lest the traditions that are his very life blood should in any way 
be weakened or nullified, the bigote'd Hindu has made the communal 
question more difficult. Ho is in the majority in India and his idea is 
that India— the Treasure House of the Hindus— should not be thrown 
open to any one else. The difficulty is religious rather than racial. But the 
racial question may be a solution to some of the problems connected with 
Hindu Moslem animosjty. Already in Asia, Asiatics are beginning to 
feel a common bond which unites them as against Europeans : that 
bond in India could surely be made more practical between Moham- 
medans and Hindus, and only they were to try. It is an undeniable 
fact, sad, though it be, that in the past each community had much to 
answer for with regard to its treatment of the other. The only way to 
heal the wounds thus caused is by mutual understanding. To understand 
everything is to pardon everybody. 

Undoubtedly after so many years of mutual misunderstanding and 
distrust the way to arrive at mutual understanding and trust is hard 
to define. But where there is a will there is a way. It is the duty of those 
Hindus and Mohammedans who are true believers in their respective 
faiths to follow the injunctions of their faiths with a view to finding a 
way to further the general good of India by each playing his part in 
the common service of humanity. Hindu and Mohammedan leaders may 
outwardly be friendly but they dare not come to a mutual agreement, 
because though they may be leaders in matters of religion, they are 
dominated by their followers. It is necessary for the leaders more 
closely - to study the ideals of one another’s faith and be prepared 
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to Bhow that though their faiths differ, they are not neoessarily oon- 
iliotiye. In India men must be taught to consider themselves as Indian 
so far as public life is concerned and Hindus and Mohammedans so 
far as their inner lives are concerned. It must not be thought that 
a Hindu cannot represent Mohammedan interest or that a Mohamedan 
cannot do justice to Hindu aspirations. 

In Native States, especially in the Nizam’s Dominion, Hindus are 
given prominence when they so deserve it. and there is no question what- 
soever that they cannot and will not be "true guardians'’ of Moham- 
medans. Similarly in Mysore there is no question with regard to a 
Mohammedan being incompetent to safeguard Hindu interest. From 
such examples as these, both the Mahommedan and the Hindu in British 
India may broaden each his own mind and regard himself as an Indian 
representing Indian interests— Indian interests meaning common 
interests of the Hindus and Mahommedans. It is not a question of how many 
positions of importance go to either Community, though the general 
public are very jealous on this point In fact it is a question “who can 
serve best ?” By such ideals alone will the Hindu and Mohammedan 
question lose its eclat and become not a stumbling block but rather help 
towards Indian advancement— the position that every Indian of whatsoever 
creed should wish for his country. 
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The Bengal Jute 



By Sochipati Roy, b. l. 

T he systematic fall in the rural wealth of Bengal through depre- 
ciation of the price of jute has evoked a general clamour and 
has at last met with a response from the Legislature. The Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations observed in the Agricultural Crisis in 
1981, page 58, thus : “Production must be controlled and maintained at a 
level corresponding to the requirements of consumption, in other words, a 
disastrous surfeit of supply must be prevented by a voluntary limita- 
tion. This affords a means of establishing prices at a level which will 
assure the agriculturist of a reasonable remuneration for his labour 
and capital*'. That is to say, the need for adjusting supply to demand, 
which is a sound economic dictum should be the key-note of the policy 
to be observed in controlling the jute industry. But what will be the 
modus operandi? 

The most important one, which now engages public attention is Dr. N.C. 
Sen Gupta’s Bengal Jute Growers' Bill which has been ushered in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. The Bill, though salutary in some respects, is 
impracticable for the following, among other, reasons 

1. Jute crop is produced in the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and Assam. Hence, a Provincial Bill specially controlling the jute culti- 
vation of Bengal is inadequate. If any Act is to be promulgated, it is to 
be enacted by the Central Government controlling jute cultivation in the 
other sister Provinces. 

2. Another cadastral survey is to be made to ascertain the jute lands 
in the occupation of each tenant in each jute-growing district for pre- 
paring complete Register of jute lands by the Union Boards, as suggested 
in the Bill. This will entail a heavy drainage in the Public Exchequer and 
pecuniary loss to the tenants for bearing an additional settlement cost. 
Further, no steps to improve the value of jute can be taken until the 
final adjustment of the settlement work, i. e. a period of another S years. 

3. The plenary power of working the provisions of the proposed Bill 
is vested in the Union Board, the lowest stratum of the administration. The 
Union Boards consist mostly of half-educated and perverse country-folk. 

4. The main feature of the Bill i. e.; the working of the village scheme, 
will in case of dispute, entail much loss of time and harassment which may 
finally ^result in the stoppage of Jute cultivation ; as long time will elapse 
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between the filing of the case by the tenant and the enquiry into and 
hearing of the same by the Director of Agriculture. 

5. The Bill as such will demand “an administration machinery 
too elaborate and expensive to make the experiment worth while.” 

9. Cultivation mainly depends upon weather— neither heavy shower 
nor drought is beneficial to its growth. So, rigid calculation in culti- 
vating jute may cause scarcity resulting in the non-adjustment of demand 
and supply. 

7. The Bill is penal. But it is the peasant who will set the ball in 
motion and this means dragging the poor cultivators to law courts and 
hastening their ruin. 

So, opinions differ as to the Act of compulsion being an all-round 
success in regulating the price of jute. So, the following remedies have 
been suggested in its stead 

1. Co-operative Jute Sale Societies or Association of Ryots are to 
established. Now if this method is scrutinised, it will bo soon that the 
system will be disappointing, for 

(a) The cultivators cannot give an assurance of the prospective 

crop. 

(b) It is difficult to get assured purchasers in a fluctuating business. 

(c) Mahajans wlil not allow jute to be removed to the societies until 

their claims are satisfied. 

(d) Responsibility for risk in the fall of prices. 

(e) Scepticism or hostility of members of the societies. 

(f) Suspicious nature of cultivators, for they will not usually allow 

their jute to be taken out of sight unl'^ss they first get the 
value — so a difficulty about finance and advances arises. 
Again, each cultivator may contend that his jute is better 
than the average quality in the consignment, in which case 
disagreement will follow regarding the share of the sale- 
proceeds to be alloted to each member. 

(g) Men of honesty and experience in charge of these societies are 

few. 

(h) Large stock is sure to leave large surplus, which will load to a 

heavy accumulation which takes several years to consume 
consequently there is a reduced demand for new crop till the 
accumulated surplus is wiped out, 

(i) Cost of transport of jute to the societies will handicap the poor 

cultivator. 

2. Regulated markets are to be established The futility of this is 

apparent because 

(a) The vast area over which jute is cultivated makes it impracticable 
to send consignments. 
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(b) Larffe number of email oultiTatore i»rodaoing a few maunda of 
jute may not find it profitable to take adrantage of regulated 
markets. 

(o) The convenience of the cultivators in disposing of crop in the 
village without taking the trouble of sending it to the distant 
regulated market. 

(d) Difficulty of transport. 

(e) Propaganda and boycott movement by Farias and Beparis. 

3. Weight should be standardised. This is an ancillary process but 
not complete in itself. 

4 Standards of quality should be definitely fixed. Of course, this is 
very important as absence of definite standards of quality for dealings 
in jute is very harmful to the interests of the cultivators as also to the 
merchants but this cannot control the surfeit 

So, it is apparent that these remedies are not sufficient in checking the 
erring and conservative tenant from regulating the cultivation or in help- 
ing him to get proper return of his crop. Hence, the benign Govern- 
ment, in accepting the recommendation of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee, is launching on propaganda work to regulate the growth on a 
voluntary basis. 

The propaganda work by itself will not be successful in bringing 
round the cultivators. Some sort of sanction is essential behind it But 
what will be nature of the Act ? Methinks in stead of taking the cumbrous 
procedure, as ha ^ been proposed by Dr. Sen Gupta, if any Bill is framed 
regulating the purchase of jute, the process of regulating the over- 
growth will be simple and easy. The Act may be entitled the Jute 
Purchaser’s Act. 

Necessary inforifiation regarding the annual demand of jute may be 
firmly demand from the Jute Mills Association, Local Commercial Associa- 
tions, Indian Trade Commissioners and Foreign Organisations of Jute 
Importers. 

Having regard to this, the Director of Agriculture of each Province 
may issue a communique every year to the Collector of each jute- 
growing district stating that so much jute is required in this particular 
year and such a quantity will be purchased from his district and such is 
the prevailing rate. 

The Collector on receipt of this, should cause notice to be given to 
each Sub-divisional Officer under him, adjusting proportionately the 
quantity required from each Sub-division, 

The S. D. 0., on being informed of this, should immediately transit the 
Collector’s report to each President of Union Board under him, informing 
him that so much jute is required for this particular year from his Union. 

Such a notice shall be served on each Sub-Inspector of Police within 
the Union, who will circulate the same among jute planters by the 
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Ohowkidars and the return thereof will be filed in the Police Stations duly 

#gned and also purport thereof may be proclaimed on each Hat day by 
beat of drums through the Union Boards. 


It has been noticed that in a particular year the purchase of jute is 
very brisk, the reason being that the Mill-owners'at a point of vantage pur- 
chase a bulk of the commodity and stock the same for two or three years. 
Consequently, the demand necessarily becomes dull in the succeeding 
years when these Mill-owners remain inactive and the market rules quiet. 
This over-purchase at one time and abstention at another helps the over- 
growth of it. 

Now, if an axe can be laid at the root of this sort of purchase by the 
Mill-owners and foreign purchasers, demand and supply can be firmly 
and properly regulated. The method is very simple— the issue of 
licences to intending purchasers by the Director of Agriculture. 


The Director of Agriculture shall make annual enquiry from the Mill- 
owners and from agents of foreign purchasers about the quantity of jute 
they require. Having ascertained the same, the Director shall issue licences 
to each purchaser stating the requirement of jute. By virtue of those 
licences, each ^purchaser will be entitled to buy the required quantityt 
neither a fibre more nor less. Quite a similar practice is being follow- 
ed by modern Germany in the purchase of wool. 

The issue of license alone is not sufficient. Together with this, a 
purchase ticket is to be issued by each Union Board to each purchaser 
when the purchase is made, stating the quantity purchased, for which 1 
anna is to be paid as toll by each purchaser. 

If, inspite of this measure, any surplus remains, the same is to be 
destroyed, setting apart some portion for cultivators domestic use, in the 
presence of the village Ghowkidar and the satifb is to be reported to the 
Thana. 

By this process, the cultivator will be apprised of the general re- 
quirement for every year and he will be voluntarily made to cultivate 
crop according to demand. 

In fine, the propaganda work which the Government is resorting 
to for training the peasantry to a standard cultivation, is too expensive 
and at the same time uncertain in its effect; inasmuch as, spasmodic 
lecturing in the farthest nooks and corners of the Province may be met 
with scant response. Lecturing or training whatever it is, on a firm basis, 
is in the purview of the University which can introduce the study of jute 
as a special subject in schools and colleges. In this way the utility or the 
value of the cultivation will ultimately be brought home to the tillers of 
the soil, who having a thirst for knowledge, now-a-days, are sending their 
children to schools and colleges for education. 

This system will find enough scope for propaganda work and stands 
the chance of being un derstood and appreciated by the villagers. 
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The States and the Indian Federation 



Bt the Raja of Vizianaoram. 

I T will not be to the benefit of British India if it were to be federated 
with the Indian States. The Indian States are almost pure autocra- 
cies. From what was expressed at the time of the introduction of the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, British India was to become a dominion 
democracy like that of Australia. We, in British India, have been nur- 
tured to believe that to govern ourselves will be to obtain the greatest 
happiness for ourselves. The idea of an autocracy governing us is re- 
pugnant to us. The highest ideal of civilisation is that all human beings 
should take interest in Government and try for the passage of laws which 
will be beneficial to them. To remain mute and let others govern them 
according to their pleasure could not be called a civilised state. If a few 
were allowed to govern an enormous populace, each time, the populace 
was injured due to some wrong measure of the governing few the only 
remedy open to the populace would be revolution. If the populace 
framed the laws and the executive executed them, the idea of revolution 
would almost never occur. For a huge populace to live in an angry state 
due to bad measures passed by an executive could not bo good for their 
health. If our dominion were to be a federated one, we should bear in 
mind that British infld^nce might never cease in the manner it has done 
in Australia etc. because of their control over the Indian States. A fede- 
rated dominion of the Indian Empire will be a sham dominion. The 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, due to their almost unsullied ideal of de- 
mocracy, are far better than the proposed reforms because of their having 
federation with the Indian States as their most important feature. A 
democracy in which we might make unintentional mistakes but learn 
would be better than an autocracy in which wo could learn nothing and 
be dependent on a few, namely, the Ruler and his or her executive for 
our happiness. To remain as children do eternally is absurd. The deoi- 
sion of the United States of America to grant complete independence to 
the Philippines ought to be followed by Britain and it ought to 
immediate action for the handing over of the Government of British India 
to its people for preventing avoidable strife, for the creation of mental 
happiness to the British India Indians and for the good of humanity. 
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Mr. AtuI Chandra Chowdhuri 

OP BHANDARHATI, HOOGHLY. 


T he life of Mr. Atul Chandra Ghowdhuri. the subject of this brief 
sketch, is a remarkable example of the victory of dogged determi* 
nation over poverty and all its attendant handicaps, and falsifies the 
notion, all too common, that the zamindar class batten on the industry of 
others. 

Mr. Ghowdhuri was only a boy when his father died leaving him not 
merely almost penniless but also unequipped to wage life’s battle against 
odds that would have cowed any ordinary youth. But Atul Chandra, 
although not possessed of even a modicum of wealth or that training 
which might reasonably be considered a iine qua non of success, was left 
a legacy which more than made up for these deficiencies, namely, a strong 
will and a determination to conquer his misfortune and rise above his 
circumstances. And these he accomplished with a perseverence which 
might be a model for our youths of to-day. 

After the death of his father Atul Chandra left his village home in 
Bhandarhati in the district of Hooghly with his face set towards Calcutta 
where he was determined to find scope for his industry and capacity for 
downright hard work. He knew that no bed of roses awaited him in the 
metropolis ; he knew that where thousands and thousands are engaged 
in a brutal struggle to survive, he would have to work, slave uncomplain- 
ingly if he meant to keep his head above water. But this knowledge did 
not deter him. In his native village he might have eked out a miserable 
living but he aspired to far greater things. In Calcutta Atul Chandra 
secured a job on Rs. 12 a month. But in spite of this mere pittance he 
never ceased to dream of lakhs. But it was not an idle dream ; it was an 
inspiration which buoyed his spirits and energised his every activity. His 
purpose in the acquisition of wealth was not to pamper any vanity. He 
was now in the lowliest station of life — practically down-trodden by a 
society whose standard of success is the size and contents of one's coffer. 
He was determined to raise himself in the estimation of his fellow-beings. 

For a period Atttl Chandra clung to his lowly job but he realized that 
^at would never enable him to reach bis goal. In due course he sought 
fresh fields and pastures new. He turned his attention to busioMS, for 
thus and thuf only, he believed, he could ariiieve his purpose. His first 

A 
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bueineu was to supply mats to the ships in Oaloutta port More and 
more did it then dawn upon him that the economic salvation of his pro> 
Vince lay not in the process of job>hanting or job seottring. There could 
not possibly be jobs enough for all the yout^ of, the province. What 
was vitally necessary was that young men should direct their energies 
along new channels; they must endeavour to capture the trade and 
commerce of the province and thus not merely help themselves but help 
also those who are less competent to create and hold commercial and trade 
enterprises. 

Gradually Atul Chandra began to expand his work and seek more 
openings. The experience that he had gained he put to the best possible 
use. He was cautious but his cautions did not blind him to opportunities. 
From a supplier of mats to ships Atul Chandra became a stevedore and 
ship-chandler. At this time the Great War broke out and Atul Chandra’s 
business went forward by leaps and bounds, Money flowed into his coffer 
and the dream of his youth became a reality. He invested his wealth in 
real estate and soon became a zemindar. Once he attained this position 
he began to look for ways and means of best serving his less fortunate 
fellow-beings. While engaged in the grim struggle to acquire wealth 
Atul Chandra never forgot that the ultimate aim of man must be its 
utilization for human welfare. Well has he translated this aim into reality 
He recognised that his charity must begin in his poor native village but 
need not necessarily end there. His village required many institutions, 
principal among these being a hospital. He decided, therefore, to establish 
one entirely at his cost and to hand over a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the District 
Board of Chinsurah towards its funds. Other institutions also benefited 
substantially from his munificence. The Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund 
also received considerable help from him. In this manner he is putting 
his hard-earned wealth to the use of his countrymen and proving, if proof 
were necessary, of the largeness of his soul. 

Atul Chandra’s life has been one of perpetual activity and even in 
this late stage— ho is now 68— he does not spare himself. Throughout 
his life he has never failed to employ what scanty leisure he had in 
improving his mind and he has not ceased to do so now. With ampler 
leisure he devotes more and more time to intellectual pursuits setting an 
example to youth that it is never too late to learn. He possesses a library 
of the choicest books and, what is far more important, he has familiarised 
himself with their contents. 

The life of Atul Chandra, we repeat, is an example of what persever- 
enoe in the pursuit of an ideal may achieve even in these days of stress 
and strain when one is often tempted to regard the successes of men who 
have conquered adversity and achieved fame as having been possible 
only because of a less keen competition. What was possible then is 
possible now. 



Revolution or Evolution ? 




By N. K, Bhattachartta, b. a. 

A non-offioial resolution recommending the grant of State loans to 
landholders on long-term Hits (fifty or more) in the Pudukotah 'Legislative 
Council evoked a scathing and senseless attack upon rich landholders. 
Mr. Vallatharasu one of the members opposing the resolution said : 

“Rich landholders are a menace to the economic interests of the State. 
I would suggest to Oovernment to confiscate their lands and lease them 
out to poor and hard-working ryots so that they might conserve and build 
up rural prosperity”. 

India is not the only country where this tendency, on the part of a 
certain section of the people, to indulge in loose and irresponsible utter- 
ances and catchy slogans with a view to secure cheap notoriety is gaining 
ground. Such utterances are not confined to any one particular field. 
They cover almost every department of human life being directed against 
the existing order of things, social, political, economic and religious. 

The leaders of this section profeos that they entertain no hatred or 
malice against any particular class or individuals or against any class of 
existing institutions and the basis of their creed is the betterment of the 
conditions in which humanity finds itself to-day. These leaders argue that 
existing order and institutions, have had enough of trial but that they have 
definitely proved utter failures in improving conditions of human life. They 
have not only not advanced the cause of progress but have proved insur- 
mountable obstacles to any attempt at betterment It would be a height of 
folly to cling to the existing order of things knowing it to be effete 
and thoroughly incapable of repaying the labours of working it It would 
also, according to these leaders, do no appreciable good to reformor mend it 
with a view to affording scope for beneficence here and there. They 
would not tread the eautious and tentative path of reform. They are 
whole-hoggers and would demolish the existing order in order to build 
anew. In a word, revolution and not evolution is their watchword. 

It is noteworthy that the brunt of their attack falls upon all holders 
of private property. They look upon the landholding institution as a 
relic of the past which, having lost all its utility, can be dispensed with, 
nay with profit, in this modern age. fi is, according to them, a useless 
finery of which the world is no longer in need to-day. 
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We pity these expressions of opinion which are based on grossly 
perverted view of things and have arisen from a failure to comprehend 
the place of the institution in any scheme of social values. We are aware 
4hat these are but edioes of an extreme section of socialistic opinion of the 
West These revolutionary reformers conveniently forget that one and 
only one among the countries of the world has thus far the temerity to 
translate expropriatwy theories into practice— and even there the experi- 
ment has not been a generation old. They should have curbed their en- 
thusiasm for it keeping in view its experimental nature or at least held it in 
reserve till the experiment could be declared a success. The behaviour of 
the rest of the Western world with regard to this pet scheme might will 
severe as an eye-opener to them. 

But why, it may be asked, need we lose all our faith in the efficacy of 
evolution which has produced the world of today and advanced it admitted- 
ly from one stage of civilisation to another ? Why may not the landowners 
who have a glorious record of public service in the past to their credit— in 
the maintenance of law and order, of conditions essential to the cultivation 
of arts, crafts and agriculture and even of religion, be used today as of old 
as beneficent agents in relation to humanity ? 

There is a lurking suspicion that I he critics of the landholding 
community are not inspired by any genuine desire to usher in a better 
order of things. Their demand for expropriation in season and out of 
season appears more as an indication of a greedy look of the "have-nots" 
upon the property of the "haves” than anything else. 
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Growth of Landlordism in Bengal 

( Continued from October issue ) 







By Sachin Sen, m. a., b. l., 

Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 

T here is a point of view which ureres that the idea of absolute 
ownership is quite untenable in respect of land. 

In understanding the term, “proprietary right’’ properly, they insist 
that there is no such thing as an absolute ownership of the soil vested 
in any private person. “As a matter of fact,” as Dr. Field remarks, “no 
one ever did or can own land in any country i. e., in the sense of absolute 
ownership— such ownership as a man may have in movable property, as 
e. g., in a cow or a sheep, or in a table or a chair, which may be broken 
up and burned at the pleasure of the owner.” In English law, no man 
is absolute owner of lands ; he can only hold an estate in them, meaning 
the interrst owned by an individual. In tracing the growth of private 
property, one finds that the “right of cultivating particular portions of 
the earth is rather a privilege than a property— a privilege first of the 
whole people, then of a particular tribe or a particular village community 
and finally of particular individuals of the community : in the last stage, 
land is partitioned off to those individuals as a matter of mutual conve- 
nience, but not as unconditional property; it long remains subject to 
certain conditions and to reversionary interests of the community, which 
prevent its uncontrolled alienation, and attach to it certain common rights 
and common burdens.” * The advocates of this school hold that various 
parties have various interests in land and the “proprietary right” of the 
landlord exhibits a kind of interest which does not exhaust the bundle 
of rights. Even when and where the landlord is the actual proprietor, 
his interest is limited : the Government and the ryots have interests 
which cannot be brushed aside. According to them the Bengal zamindar 
even after the Permanent Settlement is not the absolute proprietor, firstly 
because, absolute proprietorship of land is not possible and was never 
claimed ; secondly because, there are ryots with clear rights and Go- 
vernment with definite powers and in the latter sense only, the High 
Court Judges remarked in the Great Rent Case of 1865, that “the Regu- 
lations teem with provisions quite incompatible with any notion of 
the zamindar being absoiute proprietor.” 

* Sir Gvorve CanpiMll In bla ''Eniy on Indian Land Tennna”, Cobden Club papofa. 
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Mr. Justice Trevor tersely put his case when he said that though 
recognised as actual proprietors of the soil, the zamindars and others 
entitled to a settlement were not absolute proprietors and that the zamin- 
dare enjoyed their estates subject to and limited by the rights and in- 
terests in land possessed by subordinate parties requiring protection and 
that the notion of an absolute estate in land is as alien from the Regula- 
tion Law as it is from the old Hindu and Mahammadan law of the country. 

Mr. Justice Macpherson sang in the same tune and remarked : "As 
regards the legislation from 1793 down to Act X (of 1858), it in my opinion 
shows clearly that the zamindar never was, and never was intended to 
be, the absolute proprietor of the soil." 

Mr. Justice Seton Kerr remarked : “Neither by Hindu, by Maho- 
medan, or by Regulation law was any absolute right of property in land 
vested in the zamindar to the exclusion of all other rights ; nor was any 
absolute estate created in favour of that class of persons. The ryot has 
by custom, as well as by law, what we may term a beneficial interest in 
the soil.” Mr. Justice Campbell said similar things. Mr. Justice Norman 
said that the zamindars were by the Regulations constituted owners of 
the land but such ownership was not absolute. 

Sir Barnes Peacock did not agree with the actual decision in the 
Great Rent Case. Sir Henry Main * said that the greatest change after 
the Regulation of 1793 was “the growth on all sides of the sense of indivi- 
dual rights, of a right not vested in the total group, but in a particular 
member of it aggrieved." It is undoubted that the Legislature for the 
first time in 1793 declared that the propel ty in the soil was vested in the 
zamindars and that they might alienate or burden that property at their 
pleasure without the previously obtained sanction of Government. The 
zamindar got absolute right to their properties with complete powers of 
alienation, “the rights of all subordinate holders were necessarily deri- 
vative therefrom ; and the ascertainment, definition and enforcement of 
them immediately fell within the province of the public courts of Justice. 

Mr. Shore definitely held that the zamindars were proprietors : any 
interference by the Government in his opinion, would be an invasion of 
proprietary right and au assumption of the character of landlord which 
belongs to the zamindar. Lord Cornwallis admitted the proprietary 
rights of the zamindars and opined that “the grant of these lands at a 
fixed assessment will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown and 
by the, facility which if" will create of raising money upon them either by 
mortgage or sale will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of public 
or private demands or prove an incitement to exertion and industry by 
securing the fruits of those qualities in the tenure to the proprietors’ own 
benefit." 

The question of the proprietary character of the landlords was hotly 
dis cussed in the eighties of the last century when the Bengal Tenancy 
• Vllitge CommuaitiM, p. 71 . 
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Legislation in derogation of many of the rights of the zamindar was 
hatched. The landholders of Bengal and Bihar submitted a memorial to 
the Secretary of State in the early eighties of the last century wherein 
they urged (1) that the zamindar was not a creation of the settlement 
but a survival from days long before the reign of Akbar. as shown by 
the fact that many of the oldest families can trace their origin to a period 
anterior to that reign and in some cases even anterior to the Maham- 
madan rule, (2) that the land tax paid by them was practically permanent 
and remained unchanged from the time of that illustrious monarch to 
the stormy days of Cossim Ally’s misrule, nearly a century and a half, 
(8) that the established principle of Moghul finance was that the rents 
belonged to the sovereign and the lands to the zamindar, (4) that the 
Emperors of Delhi used to purchase lands from the zamindars in recog- 
nition of their proprietary rights, (5) that the language of the charge 
formulated by the House of Commons against Warren Hastings contained 
in express words the clearest and most solemn admission of such pro- 
prietary right, (6) that Hastings himself in his memoirs never denied its 
existence but sought to palliate his violation of it by a pretended anxiety 
for the welfare of the landlords themselves, (7) that the statute 24 Geo : 
III C 25*Sec. 39 read in the light of the instructions issued by the Court 
of Directors assumed that the zamindars had’' proprietary rights in the 
soil, (8) that the despatch of that Court dated 21st August 1783 declared 
that the zamindars had a hereditary tenure in their possessions, that 
many of them could trace back their rights to days coeval with the con- 
quest of Akbar and that the idea of this right had been repeatedly 
sanctioned in discussions in Parliament, in the decisions of courts, and 
in the practice of Government. 

This memorial was criticised by Mr. MacDonnell, Revenue Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal who ridiculed their case as made up of 
“ill-remembered fragments of history and ill-understood passages of law.” 
Mr. MacDonnell contended that the standpoint which stated that during 
the Moghul days the rents belonged to Sovereign and the land to the 
zamindars was fallacious inasmuch as “the authorities maintain that by 
“zamindars” in that context is meant the actual cultivators of the soil 
(arbab-i-zamin) ; the truth is, says the famous Hanifat lawyer Abu Maho- 
med Saraksi, that between the Sovereign and the rub-ul’araz who is 
properly cultivator, no one intervenes who is not a servant of the Sove- 
reign.” It is true that the firman issued by the Emperor Alamgir con- 
tains the phrase, “arbab-i-zamin” but according to responsible authorities, 
the meaning of “arbab” which is plural of "rub” is lord or master and not 
cultivator. “Rub-ul-araz” is rendered by Professor Wilson as meaning 
proprietor or master of land. Sir John Shore and Harrington understand 
the terms in the sense taken by Professor Wilson and others. 

The facts and circumstances were eloquent in favour of the contention 
that the land belonged to the zamindars during the Moghul Government 
and Sir John Shore held that view on the following grounds : 
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(a) the policy of the Moghul Government conceded the right of 
private property and the language of the firman of Aurangzeb pointed 
to the proprietary character of the zemindars, 

(b) the mode in which public sales for arrears of revenue were 
conducted, the forms which were gone through, the admitted need of the 
signature of the previous zemindar, the application of the sale-proceeds 
towards the payment of arrears— all point to the existence of the right of 
ownership in the zamindars, 

(c) that in the case of private sales of zamindaries the transfer was 
effected by the former zamindars, 

(d) that zamindaries were heritable and capable of devolution by right 
of succession. 

The memorialists held that the Emperors of Delhi made purchases 
from the zamindars, Mr. MacDonnell asserts that “the document on the 
strength of which the statement is made postulates that the zamindar is 
a payor of revenue.” It is not true. If we turn to Harrington’s analysis, 
we find the question ‘^hy did the king or Nazim purchase lands since 
he had the power to take them ?” The question is answered by two 
native gentlemen who, according to Sir John Shore, from their situation 
or knowledge, either possessed or had means of acquiring information. 
They say— “A zamindar is’ a payer of revenue; by ancient usage the 
revenue belongs to the emperor and the soil to the zamindar, the emperor 
keeping in view the practice of former times considered the taking of 
land without paying for it as an act of oppression and in this persuasion 
they adopted the contrary method because it appeared to them founded 
in right.” 

Mr. Ma cDonnell quoting from the report of the Committee of Revenue 
in 1786 made out that their definition of zamindar as constructed from 
the terms of sanads or patents of investiture precluded the idea of owner- 
ship. The Court of Directors in their letter dated the 20th of August, 1788, 
condemned the character of that definition. It was a fact that many of 
zamindars at the time of the Permanent Settlement were the lineal des- 
cendants of those persons who possessed lands before and after the 
conquest of Bengal by the Emperor Akbar. Mr. Dundas, President d 
the Board of Control, was satisfied, according to Mr. Rouse, the Secretary 
to that Board, about the hereditary title of the zamindars. The Governor- 
General Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell maintained the same opinion. 
Sir Philip b'ranois observed — “The land is the hereditary property 
of the zamindar. He holds it by the law of the country on the 
tenure of paying a certain contribution to Government”. MBhnmiiKwt 
Reza Klian in his work entitled “State of Bengal” remarked that the 
Princes had* no immediate property in the lands. Sir Philip Francis 
writing in 1775 said: “It is material to observe that the late administration 
who cither dispossessed most of the zamindars of their management of 
the lands or took no measures to restore them constantly describe thess 
as the hereditary proprietors.” 
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Fr&ncis in his minuto in 1776 observsd : “The inhsrit&bld QURlity of 
tho lands is alona sufficiant to prova that thay ara tha proparty of tha 
zamindars, talukdars and othars, to whom they have descended by a long 
course of inheritance whan the Moghuls conquered Bengal, there is no 
mention in any historical account that they dispossessed the zamindars 
of their lands, though it is frequently observed that when they voluntarily 
came in, they were received with marks of honour and that measures were 
used to gain and secure their attachment.” Sir John Shore records in a 
similar strain : "For my part, the further I have carried my enquiries, 
the more firmly I am convinced that the state in which we received the 
rich provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa was a general state of here- 
ditary property, modified certainly according to the nature and customs 
of the Government which has prevailed there, but nevertheless existing 
with important benefit to the possessors according to the universal sense 
of the people ; sanctioned by the constant practice of the native princes 
and established by immemorial usage from one end of the country to the 
other. I did imagine that this question had received its decision by the 
'common consent of all political parties in the kingdom ; resulting from 
the minute examinations which had been made into the subject, at a 
period when correct local knowledge was attainable ; and by the voice 
of several statutes passed by the two last Parliaments, in the year 1781 
and 1784, in which, amongst many salutary regulations, the zamindars 
and other landholders are distinguished from persons holding mere 
official nominations and marked as a class of men eminently entitled to 
the national protection.” 

Whatever the rights of the ante-settlement zamidars might have boen, 
it is clear that the Regulations declared the zamindars actual pro- 
prietors of the soil. The issue is narrowed down to this : the one party 
puts upon the words, “the actual proprietors of the soil”, their full and 
ordinary meaning, and the other party maintains that the Government 
conveyed by the settlement simply a qualified ownership. We have seen 
that the zamindar before the settlement was an owner of land endowed 
with the power of sale and the right of inheritance. Moreover, there are 
passages in the Regulations from which inference is irresistible that the 
zamindars have been declared as owners of lands. The 6th article of the 
Proclamation of 1793 states that the proprietors of land will exert them- 
selves in the cultivation of their lands under the certainty that they will 
enjoy exclusively the fruits of their good management and industry : the 
preamble of the second Regulation of 1793 states that no power will then 
exist in the country by which the rights vested in the landholders by the 
Regulations can be infringed or the value of landed property affected and 
similar other passages go to prove the real intention of the Settlement. 
The Court of Directors in their despatch of the 19th of September, 1792 
clearly stated that their object was to establish “real, permanent, valuable 
landed rights and to confer such rights upon the zamindars.” 

The confusion about the proprietary character of the Bengal landlords 
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that existed could be traced to the attempt to assimilate the complicated 
system found in Bengal with the simple principles of landlord and tenant 
in England. The English theorists were governed by such a confusion 
with the result they made desparaging remarks about the proprietary 
and hereditary character of the landlord. Harrington points out : ‘If by 
the terms “proprietor of land" and “actual proprietor oUhe soil” be meant 
a landholder possessing the full rights of an English landlord or free- 
holder in fee simple, with equal liberty to dispose of all the lands forming 
part of his estate, as he may think most for his own advantage ; to oust 
his tenants on the termination of their respective leaseholds; and to 
advance their rents on the expiration of his leases at his discretion ; such 
a designation, it may be admitted, is not strictly and correctly applicable 
to 0 Bengal zamindar, who does not possess so unlimited a power over 
the khoodkast ryots and other descriptions of under-tenants possessing 
as well as himself certain rights and interests in the lands which consti- 
tute his zamindary.” Colonel Wilks lifts the veil of confusion to a consi- 
derable extent when he says:— “In England a proprietor of land who 
farms it out to another is generally supposed to receive as rent a value 
equal to about one-third of the gross produce. This proportion will vary 
in different countries according to circumstances, but whatever it may be, 
the portion of it which remains after payment of the demands of the 
public may safely be described as the proprietor’s share of the produce 
of his own lands; that which remains to him after defraying all public 
taxes and all charges of management. Wherever we can find this share 
and the person entitled to receive it, him we may without the risk of error, 
consider as the proprietor, and, if the right has descended to him by fixed 
rules from his ancestors, as the hereditary proprietor.” 

According to this definition, it is to be said that the zamindar of 
Bengal is an hereditary proprietor : “his zamindary descends to his legal 
heirs by fixed rules of inheritance. It is also transferable by sale, gift or 
bequest. And he is entitled to a certain share of the rent produce if it 
be taken out of his management” Those who hold that the peculiar 
tenure of a zamindar under the Mussalman government of Bengal partook 
more of the nature of an hereditary office with certain rights and privi- 
leges than of a propriotary estate in land, should remember that “if the 
zamindary be even an office, and such office give possession of land, 
w'hich has by claim or custom descended from father to son or to colla- 
terals, with other circumstances incidental to property such as mortgage, 
alienation, bequest or adoption, it is in reality a landed inheritance." 

The changes in the position of the zamindar brought about by the 
Peniiaucnt Settlement are significant. The settlement declared the za- 
miiidars as the proprietors of the soil. It reduced the Government inter- 
fercjico with the rights of the zamindars : the State resumed the functions 
whif‘h it had hitherto performed through the zamindars, but attempted 
no interference with the woik of assessment and realisation of rent paid 
by the cultivators. In fact, the ancient system of minute scrutiny and 
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saperviiioa over the work of the zamiadar was abandoned with the hope 
that the zamindars, left free, would look to the improvement of their 
zamindaries. 

In numberlese places in the Oornwallis Code, the zamindars were 
styled as proprietors of the soil but, Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy 
contended that nothing particular was meant by the expression. To 
prove how illusory this proprietorship was from the first understood to 
be, Mr, O’Kineally cited a case decided in 1811 by the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlutt 

"I will now refer to a case decided in 1811, as a striking illustration 
confirming the opinion 1 hold in regard to the effect of the Permanent 
Settlement, and the limitations on the character of the proprietary right 
of the zamindars as established by it. In Beerbhoom there had existed 
from a [long time a Loka Mehal, or collections from the digging and 
smelting of iron within the estate, similar to the Nimak Mehal or salt 
revenue. The revenues of this mehal were, at the Permanent Settlement, 
kept separate from those arising out of cultivation. Subsequently the 
mehal was sold, and soon after a dispute arose as to the rights of the 
"proprietor” of the permanent settlement and the purchaser. The former 
declared that the rights to the mines and the places of manufacture 
followed the property in the land in which they lay ; the latter that the 
proceeds of the mines formed one branch of revenue, that the zamindar 
had paid a distinct assessment on it, and that the right to the mines went 
with the sale of the mehal, not with the Permanent Settlement On inquiry 
it was ascertained that, according to the custom of the place, the Loha 
Mehal had been separately assessed, The Sudder Dewany held that the 
proprietor could not restrain the miner, who was entitled to work old 
mines, and open new ones according to established usage. I suppose 
nothing could bring out in stronger relief the difference between rights 
of property in England and India than this case. The common law of 
the land carved a perpetual mining lease out of the proprietary rights of 
a landowner as viewed from the standpoint of English Law.” 

The case referred to is the case of Oooroopershad Bose versus 
Bisnoochurn Hajra, fully reported in Macnaghten’s Select Reports Vol. I, 
pp. 451-60, New Edition. There is no doubt that Mr. O’Kiiieally has 
misread the facts of the case. 

It appears, then, from Macnaghten's report (1) that the zamindary 
of Beerbhoom, including the Loha Mehal, had been permanently settled 
with the Rajah of Beerbhoom; (2) that the profits of the Loha Mehal 
had been, all along, from a time long before the Permanent Settlement, 
kept separate in the Rajah’s private accounts from the general rents and 
profits of the zamindary, and that the assessment paid by him to Go- 
vernment on account of the Loha Mehal was likewise entered separately 
in the accounts of Government; (3) that the plaintiff became tlie pur- 
chaser of the whole Loha Mehal in 1799, and the defendant had purchased 
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a particular perRunnah in the zamindary in 1796 ; (4) that the former in 
hie plaint alleged that the “Loha Mehal had continued the property of 
the Rajah of Beerbhoom, till the year 1206, Bengal era, correaponding with 
the yeai^ 1799 A. D„ when it waa aold,” and that by hia purchaae he “had 
acquired the whole of the former zamindar’a righta in the iron minea of 
hia zamindary"; and (6) that the latter inaiated that by hia previoua 
purchase of the pergunnah he was entitled to so much of the profits of 
the Loha Mehal as were derived from the mines and manufactories within 
his pergunnah. It is clear that both parties claimed under the “proprietor” 
of the Permanent Settlement, and the only question waa, what portion of 
his rights had passed to the plaintiff, and what portion to the defendant 
It' was found on the trial that the plaintiffs allegations were true, and 
that the deed of sale from the Rajah in favour of the defendant, although 
it particularised with great minuteness the rights and property conveyed 
to him, contained no mention of the mines, and manufactories in the land 
sold. The decree which was ultimately made by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut was in favour of the plaintiff, who was declared entitled, according 
to the established usage, to the profits of the entire Loha Mehal, including 
those derived from the mines, and manufactories in the pergunnah pur* 
chased by the defendant, and also entitled to open new mines in that 
pergunnah on condition of making to the defendant “a full and liberal 
compensation for the value of any land which may be rendered unfit for 
cultivation.’' 

The restrictions on the powers of the zamindars are to be found in 
Regulation VIII of 1793. Section 52 says that the zamindar is at liberty 
to let the remaining lands (that is, all the lands of the estate save the 
lands in the possession of dependent talookdars, istemrardars and mocur- 
rerydars) in any manner he may think proper subject to the prescribed 
restriction : firstly, if he elects to let his lands in farm, the farmer shall 
not bo authorised to collect rent from the ryots unless he is armed with 
an amilnamah ; secondly, he shall consolidate all abwabs and mahtoot 
with the assul into one specific sum ; thirdly, ho shall not impose any 
new abwab or mahtoot ; fourthly, he shall vary the pottah if the species 
of produce is changed for the remainder of the term, or for a longer 
period, if agreed on ; fifthly, he shall specify the exact rent or rate of 
rent in ihe pottahs given to ryots; sixthly, he shall register the forms 
of these pottahs in the Zillah court ; seventhly, he shall grant pottahs to 
ryots who may also demand pottahs from him ; eighthly, he shall allow 
all existing leases to ryots to remain, until the period of their expiration, 
and as regards Khoodkhast ryots, he shall not cancel their pottahs 
unless within the last three years their rent has been reduced below the 
pergunnah rate ; but he could cancel all pottahs procured by collusion. 
Under Regulation XLrV, 1793, the zamindar is prohibited from granting 
pottahs to any ryot for a term exceeding ten years. 

After the settlement, zamindar*8 nankar, khamar and neej*jote lands 
were resumed and assessed, “unless held from before the accession to the 
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Dewany.” Waste lands included in the zamindary were not liable to asses* 
inent upon beingf broug[ht into cultivation. Remissions of revenue were 
altogether stopped. Under Regulation XXII of 1793, landlords are to 
preserve the peace of the country : this was repealed as obsolete by Act 
XXIX of 1871. 

The general effect of the settlement was that tiio zamindar was de- 
tached from the Oovernment : naturally he lost some of Ins former pri- 
vileges and emoluments. The following from the pen of the Right Hon. 
T. Pemberton Leigh is illuminating : 

“Many of tlie greater zamindars, within their respective zamiiidarios, 
were entrusted with rights, which properly belonged to the Government. 
They had authority to collect from the ryots a certain portion of tlio gross 
produce of the lands. They, in many cases, imposed tolls, and they in- 
creased their income by fees, perquisites, and similar exactions, not 
wholly unknown to more recent times and more civilised nations. On 
the other hand, they were bound to maintain peace and order, and admi- 
nister justice within their zamindaries and, for that purpose, they had to 
keep up Courts of Civil and Criminal Justice, to employ kazees, cannon- 
goes, and tannahdars, or a police force. But while as against the ryots 
and other inhabitants within their territories many of these potentates 
exercised almost regal authority, they were, as against the Government, 

little more than stewards or administrators It was considered by 

the East India Company that the first step towards a better system of 
Government and the amelioration of the condition of their subjects, would 
be to convert the zamindars into landowners, and to fix a permanent 
annual jummah or assessment to the Government, according to the exist- 
ing value, so as to leave to land proprietors the benefit of all subsequent 
improvements." Raja Lelanund Singh vs. The Bengal Government, 
6 Moore, pp. 108-110. 

The proprietary rights of the zamindars subject to certain limitations 
stand undisputed. There is one reservation in the Cornwallis Code which 
says : 

“It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people 
and more particularly those who from their situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots and other cultivators of the 
soil ; and no zamindar, independent talookdar or other actual proprietor 
of land shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay.” 

On the strength of this provision, the Legislature has thought fit to 
cut down the rights of the zamindars. Tluis, much depends on the inter- 
pretation of this reservation. The Interpretation of this reservation is to 
be governed by the preamble of Regulation II of 1793 which contains 
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these significant wards : “No pow« will then oKist in the cotnilry fey 
which the rigiits vested in the landholders by the Regulations can be 
infringed or the value of landed property affected.” 

It IS to bo noted that the power reserved by the Governor-General 
ill Coinicil by Clause I, Section 8. Regulation I of 1793 is expressly re- 
served on behalf of dependent talookdars and ryots and as against ze- 
mindars but “ilioro was no similar power reserved on behalf of the ryots 
as against the dependent talookdars. If it can be shown that the tenancy 
legislations of Bengal have given powers to the ryots to the detriment of 
the dependant talookdars— position which can easily be proved— it can 
legitimately be said that they do not come within the plain meaning of 
the ic.'iervalioii. Moreover, the assurance given in the preamble of Regu- 
lation II IS not to he wliittled down. “It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Governor-Ocneral in Council when ho declared the /.ainindars to be 
proprietors of the soil, in the same breath told them that he kept in re- 
serve a power, to be sprung upon them whenever he chose by which 
proprietary riglits or the value of their landed property could bo inter- 
fered with or affocled, and nevertheless gave them distinctly to understand 
that they should not expect the remission of a single rupee in Iho assess- 
inent which was fixed at ten-elevenths of the then existing value of their 
/.Hiniudanes.'’ 
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Zemindacs and Zemindari Administration 



By Dr. B. C. Law, m.a,, b.l , i*h.d. 


T he paramount duty of a zemindar is to look to the interests of his 
tenants. He should not bo too exacting and oppressive It is 
essential that cordial relations should exist between a landlord and his 
tenants. A zemindar should look upon his tenants as his children. 

Such improvements as the establishment of free schools and chari- 
table dispensaries, the opening of khals, bhils and canals for irrigation 
and construction and maintenance of roads etc, must play a very cons- 
picuous part in the activities of a ze- 
mindar. In districts where the tenants 
depend mainly upon the production of 
jute and paddy, it is desirable that ze- 
mindars should spare no pains in 
inducing them to cultivate other kinds 
of crops, so that in case of unsatisfac- 
tory production of jute or rice, they 
may not find difficulty in getting money 
to pay rents and meet other necessary 
expenses. 

In Bengal it is often heard 
that the financial position of zemin- 
dars is deplorable. Why ? The reason 
seems to be that zemindars are extia- 
vagant. They do not keep an eye on 
their income and expenditure, hence 
should improve their financial status so 
that they may be well honoured by their tenants as well as by the public. 

A zemindar must also know that it is his paramount duty to be abso- 
lutely loyal to Government, rendering all the assistance that he can. 
The observance of law and order must be a part of his creed, inasmuch 
as he cannot exist nor maintain his position in an atmosphere of 
indiscipline and confusion. 

Zemindars should realize the indispensable need of proper education 
to enable them to manage tkeir estates without depending entirely upon 
their amiss and managera Sir P. 0. Ray in an article published in a 
Bengali monthly has done injustice to the zemindars of Bengal by 
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accusing them of indifference to ednoatlon. So far from this 
undeniable tliat zemindars as a rule hold eduoatiom in the 'highe^ reflfoifd;. 
If the learned ohemiet cares to read the family history of Kemin 4 ar 8 iiV' 
Bengal, ho will see that his opinion is wrong. Many zemindars in pengah? 
as for example, the Sobhabazar family of Calcutta, the Burdwan, Nasbipuiv 
Mymensingli, Tahirpur, Cassimbazar, Suaang and other families, to men- 
tion but a few, are votaries of learning. Their children are being given 
proper ednoation. Learned men all over the world are much favoured 
by the wealthy people and learning is much adored in every zemindar 
family. Several educational institutions have been established and are 
maintained by zemindars. Examples of this kind are not rare in Bengal. 

Many zemindars are uow-a-days engaging themselves in commercial 
pursuits but 111 most cases it is heard that they are not doing well. They 
ought to show to the world that they have fine business acumen. Some 
have opened jute inills, cotton mills, oil mills, etc., but they should see 
that ihoir ousiness prospers. Indians like Europeans should give 
personal alteiuion to their businesses in stead of depending mainly 
on thoir employees, however nearest and dearest they may be. 


FOR 


SILK GARAD 


INDIAN SIIK KUTHI 

* O, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA. * 



Preservation of Manure 

AND 

Improvement of the Soil. 



By Anand Prasad Aorawal, b a., lb b. 


S ince the advent of the present political agitation and the linking ot the 
agrarian problem with such agitation, the question is being very fre- 
quently asked as to how the present impasse is to be relaxed. The words 
^‘co-operation”, “cordial relations”, “healthy feelings between zamiudars and 
tenants” and so on are being used by the highest to the lowest officer, by 
leaders of different shades of political opinion and by the zamindars and 

tenants themselves. From the first two 
classes, those words emanate as advice 
from the'experienced and the far-sighted, 
whereas by the latter the same words are 
echoed as things, for which we should 
strive and achieve. On the other hand, 
the spirit of non-cooperation, with every- 
thing good or evil, is pervading the whole 
country, and any attempt to establish 
co-operation is meUwith disaster. 

In this atmosphere it is simply im- 
possible to satisfy the people and to 
improve their lot, unless some tangible 
steps are taken to restore confidence in 
and continue the respect for the zainin- 
dars, which the tenants had and still 
have. With this aim in view I had, 
through the pages of this journal, 
tried to suggest the immense possibilities 
of fruit cultivation. The same idea has 
now prompted me to again trespass on the journal and ventilate my 
opinion on another factor of agrarian problem, which not only impo- 
verishes the people, but also the soil, from the produce of which alone, the 
cultivators can hope to improve their conditions. 

A very large part of the manure that should go into the soil to 
increase its productiveness is used as fuel for cooking the food, for warm- 
ing the dwellings and other purposes, and every person who visits villages 
and sees the fields and houses of the cultivators, and who takes any in- 
terest or has any thought about the products of tlie soil, is at once struck 
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by thifl most importsnti unprofitabls find ruinous prfiotioo. The gonorsl 
prfictios provalsnt in tho vlllagss is that the coW'dunjf is plastered in 
cakes on the walls of the houses to dry in the sun. Sometimes it is kept- 
for the use of the householders ; sometimes it is sold in the town for the- 
use of people there. Prom east to west and from north to south this use 
of a very valuable manure is the general practice, and the mere fact that 
this is done is sufficient to condemn the existing state of affairs in rural 
area. 

It is not a question that admits of any doubt. Every agricultural 
scientist, every agricultural chemist and every one interested in agri- 
culture would give the same answer, and he would say that every crop, 
which is grown in the soil contains materials which are taken out of 
the land, such as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc. These things aro 
essential to the growth of a plant, and after a crop has been repeated 
for a good many years the soil gets impoverished and good crops can no 
longer be obtained. And the only way to maintain the fertility of the 
soil is to restore to it as much as possible those substances which are 
taken away from it. 

Some nitrogen is introduced into the soil every year by the rains, 
but that is not enough to compensate for the amount taken out in the- 
crop. In some places in India, where lands are flooded by the over- 
flowing of the Ganges, the Brahmaputtra and many other rivers, tho land 
is manured by nature. This insures the fertility of the soil, although it 
is quite possible that even on those lands the addition of manure of 
another kind may effect great benefit. But on those lands which are not 
annually enriched by the deposits of a flooding river, it is absolutely 
essential, if the fertility of the soil is to be maintained, that manure should 
bo added to tho land. 

In foreign countries, it is customary to supply nitrogen in some 
mineral form, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia obtained 
from gas works and coke ovens. Another most important mineral is 
potassium that is essential to the growth of the plant. The restoration 
of phosphoric acid to tho sod is essential for every kind of agriculture. 

In India it is a common thing to grow green crops, which whilst 
green are ploughed in the field and supply the land with nitrogen. The- 
growing of leguminous plants restores nitrogen to the soil. A suitable 
crop is often sown, and when well-grown is ploughed into the land when 
green ; this is effective, i>ut causes the loss of that season. 

A great part of those are contained in the dung of the cattle, cows, 
bulls, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, donkeys, mules and camels. Thia 
dung contains phosphates, potash and nitrates, humus and other thinga 
of great value and without those things the soil cannot give a good return 
of cultivation. 

In his book entitled "Intensive Fanning in India”, Mr. John Kenny,, 
gives the reanlt of manure on the production of gram, as shown 
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experiments at the Burdwan Government. Farm. When the land was not 
manured the output of grain per acre was 1374 lbs. and of straw 2174 lbs. 
When 100 maunds of cowdung was applied, the amount of grain was in* 
creased'to 3556 lbs. and the straw to 4479 lbs. 

Dr. J. W. Leather, writing in the “Agricultural Ledger” .on Indian 
manure in 1397, says, “The conclusion which we may draw from these 
experiments (the increase in the harvests due to cattle manure) is that 
with an application of 6 tons per acre of cattle manure, there will be ob* 
tained an increase of some 300 to 400 lbs. of wheat per acre in the North- 
West Provinces or Bengal and at Nagpur from 200 to 300 lbs. 

In dealing with human excreta, preserved in the form of poudrette^ 
Dr. Leather gives the following result of fifteen years’ trial.” 


No Manure Average Grain 1083 lbs. per acre. 

Poudrette Average Grain 1603 lbs. per acre. 


Mr. Ashburner, c. s. i, Revenue Collector is quoted to have said in 
a book called “The Indian Problem Solved” to the effect : “The present 
production does not amount to one quarter of what the land ought to 
produce. The want of proper manure is one thing, the ignorance of pro- 
per methods of cultivation is another. “Sir Bartle Frere giving evidence 
before a Select Committee in 1871 said, “No system of mineral manuring 
has been attempted in India. There is a great waste of manure in fuel 
owing to the want of fire-wood.” 

It is very easy to go on citing men of great eminence, who have 
declared that one of India’s chief wants is manure for the soil, to maintain 
its fertility and to increase its productiveness. It is many years since 
scientists, chemists and agriculturists have pointed out that this burning 
of the manure as fuel was wrong and ruinous. But the ordinary answer 
is : “Oil ! it cannot be helped, there is no other supply of fuel for the poor 
people.” Yet this is not done everywhere in India, for I am told that 
this practice is not prevalent in Gujerat. In that part of India, there are 
plantations from which fuel can be cut for the use of the inhabitants and' 
which also provide shelter and food for the cattle. What can bo done in 
Gujerat can be done all over the rest of India. And since for a poor 
countryside which obtains in India, the only immediate source of manure- 
Bupply is the cowdung, it is necessary to supply the cultivators with wood 
or coal for their fuel requirements. 

It need not be understood that the Indian people are forced to burn 
cowdung for fuel because India is short of timber and short of coal. India 
has abundance of timber and abundance of coal. It is only because of 
the extreme poverty of the people and the indifference of those, whose 
chief aim ought to be to look after their interests, that there is any short- 
age of fuel, either wood or coal, in the huts of the people. 

Now the area of India is, .roughly speaking, about forty times the 
size of England and Wales, it being 1,152,000^000 acres and excluding tbe 
Native States, it is about 700,000,000 acres. There are about 88,000,000 
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acres of forests in British India, under Government control. Thert is in 
addition a large area of forests which is not under Government control. 
When we consider that the entire area of England and Wales is about 
47,000,000 acres and that the area of controlled forests in India is nearly 
twice as groat, we begin to realise the enormous extent of the Indian 
forests. These forests can supply 100,000,000 tons of wood every year, 
wood suitable for fuel, without in any way damaging them or reducing 
the production of timber suitable for building and timber work of all kinds. 

But the most important forests, situate as they are in the Himalayas, 
in Burma and on the Western Ghats, are not easily accessible for the 
supply of wood fuel and it would be necessary to make a good many new 
railways into these forests in order to get at the timber It would involve 
a considerable outlay of capital. But this outlay would be amply repaid, 
if there was an increase of the crops of say 20 per cent, because these 
crops arc worth approximately Rs. 10,000,000,000 and an'increase of 20 per 
cent would therefore be worth 2,000,000,000 rupees. Now a light railway 
might be made at a cost of something like Rs. .50,000 a mile, that is 2000 
miles for Rs. 1,000, OOOflOO; that is to say, the outlay might be repaid twice 
over in one year. But if the increase in crops was only ,5 per cent, that 
would pay 50 per cent on the cost of these railways, looking at the matter 
entirely as a national outlay and national benefit. 

There is, of course, another way of providing the fuel and that is to 
supply coal to all villages. Thero is plenty of coal in India and a demand 
for another 20,000,000 tons a year could be fully met in the course of five 
years, and in every village where there is not sufficient supply of wood 
fuel, coal might be sent, so that thero should bo no excuse for continuing 
the present practice of burning manure. Doubtless, it would cost a great 
deal to convey the coal to some places a long distance from the mine, but 
even the great cost would be better than burning up the manure. 

But there are two great obstacles. Whether the fuel be supplied by 
means of wood brought from long distances by new railways, or by coal 
brought from long distances, also requiring new railways, it would be a 
long tunc before all these new railways were made and the new coalmines 
developed. The other and by far the most important reason is that the 
Indian (fovernmont has no capital, and it could only get the money by 
borrowing. It would have no difficulty in borrowing, only it would have 
to raise the money to pay the interest on the loan by means of taxation, 
and since the people will not like to pay additional taxation, the Govern- 
ment would not like to make itself disagreeable in that way more than 
can be helped. 

It might therefore cmsily be asked : "Is there no quicker and cheaper 
mode of providing the cultivator with his small wants in the shape of 
fuel V The question then arises : "What is the quantity required ?" We 
have to work this out on an approximate assumption. If we assume that 
on the average the cattle including cows, bulls, buffaloes, horses, mules, 
donkeys, pigs, sheep and goats are equivalent to as much as one ox per 
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ImmA oI tilo populfttion and tiiat ona ox wiB sIts ifrda 

at dj^ naiiara in a yaar, tiien for a family of fiva wa will hava about 8 
tons of dry mannra. It ona*half of that is burnt, about 4 tons of dry 
manura ia wastad* Than aasumlnc that dry wood is twice as good as dry 
manura and ona ton of coal oQuals two tons of wood, wa would roQuii^ 
8 tons of dry wood or 1 ton of coal every year per family of agricultural 
population. The population engaged in agriculture is about 170,000,000 
in British India, and taking on the avesage each household consisting of 
8 persons, there are 84,000,000 households, which on the average require 
2 tons of dry wood or one ton of coal per annum. We may therefore 
assume that 68,000,000 tons of dry wood or 34,000,000 tons of coal are re- 
quired to supply the needs of the country in addition to the present 
supply.* 

If plantations were immediately begun in every district, in two or 
three years' time there would be a sufficiency of wood grown on the spot, 
and save the cost of transport ; and if at the same time a general system 
of afforestation was started and carried out with energy, there is no doubt 
that in a few years, Indian agriculture and Indian prosperity would be on 
the up-grade. 

Of course, the question immediately arises, as to how should the 
manure be saved from being burnt whilst the plantations were growing. 
Probably to supply all the cultivators with the fuel they require at once 
would cost about Rs. 200,000,000. There is another method as well. Instead 
of suppling the cultivators with fuel so that the land might be manured 
with cowdung, they might be supplied with artificial manure. From en- 
quiries made, I have been able to gather that sufficient artificial manure 
to supply lands whilst cowdung was being burnt, would require 
approximately £ 60,000,000 a year. This problem is also beset with two 
difficulties— the first being financial stringency and the other being the 
incapacity of the world to supply to India sufficient quantities «f artificial 
manure at once, because other people would have to go short. 

But there is no reason, why a beginning should not be made imme- 
diately. And there are two agencies to begin it. The first is the Govern- 
ment If the Government should decide that it would undertake to increase 

the prosperity of Indian agriculture, they should at once issue instructions 
to the Forest Department and to the Offioers-in-charge of each district to 
to take in hand the plantation of sufficient trees, canes or other plants, 
which would supply fuel ; and if the Government guaranteed the expense, 
there is no reason why a great deal of planting should not be done in a 
lew months and year by year the quantity would gradually increase so 
that after a few years there would be sufficient fuel grown in or near each 
locality where it was required. - 

The other agency consists of zamindars and tenants. In almost all 
the zamindariea, there is a’ certain portion of the land, which is unculti- 
yable for agricultural purposes. , It is also found that it is useless to invest 
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money to make such lands fit for afirricultural purposes, for the investment 
is far in excess of the return expected. But such lands ate not wholly 
worthless. Some timber plants can very easily be grown in such lands, and 
therefore I suggest that the zamindars and tenants in compact areas 
should organize co-operative societies for the purposes of plantation. 
The zamindars should transfer such lands to these co-operative societies 
free of rent and the tenants be allowed to plant trees and water them. 
The plantation will neither be the property of zamindars nor of the 
tenants, but will be the property of the co-operative society. The society 
will see that all the cultivators are supplied with fuel according to their 
needs, and for the service so rendered, the tenants will pay equitably the 
recurring expenses of the society. It will not be a profiteering concern, 
but will only be an agency to encourage plantation, to preserve the same 
and to distribute the fuel. 


If such societies are organized and the Forest Department extends 
its helping hand in the matter of selection of suitable plants etc., there is 
no reason why the idea may not be taken up earnestly and we may confi- 
dently look to the day, when cowdung will not be burned at all, but will 
be used for fertilising the soil and thus helping the tenants to produce 
more and the zamindars to realise their dues 'easily and without causing 
any hardship. 


I have dealt at length on the question of plantation in this article 
and have also suggested about the active participation of the Government. 
But it does not mean that if the Government cannot adopt tlie scheme, 
the zamindars should ait still and scratch their heads. They ought to 
come forward at once and try to improve the lot of the tenantry and that 
of themselves, fl. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the United Pro- 
Vinces, while replying to the address presented by the Benares District 
Zaminders* Association very sagaciously remarked : 


.. , hope to hold your own in that field, you have to give prac- 

tical proof of your value to society. You have to show that the landlord 
no less than the cultivator is an essential factor in rural life. We are 
or ton 1 old that the growing standards of life among cultivators are such 
mat the soil cannot carry both the cultivator and the landlord. That is 
a somewhat crude Btaiement, which puts only one aspect of the problem* 
nut If It IS presented in that crude form, then your most effective answer 
must be a proof that the landlord, by the aid he gives the cultivator, the 
F® roatnlains with them, and the manner in which he assists him 

® 1 equally with the cultivator a 

ur»i*ioi.*T*if ‘^'on'ent in our agricultural economy. I am indicating a course 
♦'I®* may involve an effort which many of you 

bunn« means, even if they have the inclination, to attempt, 

Dr^Gilt ii«Bif w.ivf of « problem which will in the future 
prefieiit useli with ever increasing force to your class.’’ ^ 

lhose^who“mTl*^nnt birth to a formula to euaWo 

atfemjr to ‘^e inclination, ta 

Son‘'Satioi\®n(r^^^^^^^^ detay would mea®n 



How to Improve Relations between 
Landlords and Tenants. 


SuuENDRA Nath Bhaya, 

Govt. Pleader, Rajshahi. 

A t the present time it has indeed become a serious problem with 
zemindors and tenants, with zeminders particularly, to find* out 
ways and means to improve reiations between the two. 

In the old days the relationship between them was very sweet, the 
tenants used to look upon the zeminders as their Ma, Bap and the 
zeminders also used to look upon the tenants as their children. When a 
zeminder happened to go to a viilaf'e the tenants both males and females 
with their children would rush to the Kalehary to have a glimpse of their 
Ma, Bap. The zeminders would listen to their wants and necessities 
and try their level best to remove the one and supply the other. Ram* 
Chandra even went to the length of relinquishing his beloved wife Sita 
for the sake of his tenants. Those were the golden days of such relation* 
ship. 

Then came the period when the relationship became a purely mer- 
cenary one. The zeminders through their Tahsilders tried to squeeze 
out as much juice as they could from tiio tenants in the shape of 
Abwabs and other illegal realisations. The tenants, as they were better 
off in those days, did not so much mind the Julum that were exercised 
upon them by the zeminders or rather their agencies. At last came tho 
world wide agitation, the days of awakening and Bolshevik spirit and 
above all, chill penury. Zeminders’ men continued their acts of oppres- 
sion as usual being blind to the change of situation owing to the change- 
of circumstances. The mischief-making agitators, such as Mollas and 
Moulvies taking advantage of the times, scattered over the country and 
made fiery speeches so as to estrange the feelings of the tenants, exhorting 
them not to pay rent to the zeminders, nor to pay debts to the money- 
lenders. These exhortations the tenants easily swallowed, for they seemed 
palatable to them, without thinking about the after-effects of the same. 
Thus a gulf began to be created between the tenants and zeminders 
resulting in unlimited troubles and miseries to both and a feeling of 
reaction began to creep in the minds of both the sections. Then came in 
the communal tension and the mischief-makers made and are making much 
OSS of it to solidify the tension between the Hindu zeminders and money- 
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lenders and their Mahomedan tenants and debtors. It is high time and 
ba # become most imperative to serioiiri7 handle flie problem and ftael 
out practical ways and means to brinif about the old happy retattottsli^ 
between the zemindera and tenants and to cement such relationship. 

I have spent a good deal of my thought over this problem and the 
following ways and means have oooirred to me to work out a solution of 
the same : 

(a) The zeminders should make it a point to pay frequent visits to 
their zeminderies and mix with their tenants freely in order to have a heait 
to heart talk and exchange of feelings with them and try to disabuse 
the minds of the tenants of the evil effects of the misohief>making agitators. 

(b) The zeminders should try to establish schools and open dispen- 
saries either themselves or in co-operation with the District Boards and 
Local Boards in order to give facilities of education to the children of 
the tenants and for protection of their health. 

(c) The zeminders in co-operation with agricultural farms try to 
have demonstration areas in their Elakaa so that the tenants may get 
training in the production of improved crops with better seeds and in grow- 
ing varieties of crops and the use of different kinds of manures for their 
soils and the utility of insecticides. 

(d) The zeminders should take steps in co-operation with their 
tenants for the purpose of better irrigation and waterways in their tracts. 

(e) The zeminders in co-operation with the Union Boards should 
try to improve the roads and paths in the rural areas and should take 
steps to prevent the tenants from using any adulterated food. 

(f) The zeminders should, in co-operation with the tenants, have a 
common pasture ground in each village and if possible a good breeding 
bull for a cluster of villages for the improvement of the cattle. 

(g) To ensure the co-operation of the tenants he should form a small 
committee in each village consisting of a few bead tenants and his 
Tahsilder or Naib, and himself taking the leading part, should consult U 
from time to time and try to give effect to its suggestion. 

(h) It is more important to find out how to improve the condition 
of the tenants i. e., how to improve the resources of their income.- To 
bring this about, I think, the best course would be to form a Zemindersf 
Association in each Division with branch committees in each district and 
sub-division, whose aim and object will be mainly to ensure a healthy mind 
■and body to the tenants and to improve their resources. Jute is the main 
crop in East Bengal and the abnormal fall in its price has bemi a 
death knelt to the tenants and consequently to the zeminders. It ahonld 
be a primary thought of the Association how to improve the markei of 
jute. The only induetry for Jute in thia country is the manufaotore of 
gttnny bags tw which a limited quantity of jute is necessary Ood as aooo 
oa the i|i^^*^tiars can aemira a atot^ of the requhred quantityi timiy 
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control the market and the growers are nowhere. To meet this, I believe, 
either the production of jute should be limited accordingly or some new 
industries should be opened for the use of raw jute and facilities should 
be found for the growers for export of jute to foreign countries. This is 
only possible if the Zeminders’ Associations take it up. In North Bengal, 
the cultivation of sugarcane is gradually looking up ; if the tenants of 
East Bengal can grow Sugarcanes in their lands which are considered 
suitable for the same, then their condition, on account of the fall of price 
of jute, can be ameliorated. The Zeminders’ Associations can also take up 
the subjects, I have marked out for the zeminders, individually. In the 
Zeminders’ Associations they can take in a few head tenants of sufficient 
influence and respectibility as members to co-operate with them. In such 
Associations, the big questions of realisation of rents, transfer of tenancies, 
boundary disputes and such other subjects may be usefully discussed 
and solved. I beg to suggest another most important matter viz., instead 
of allowing the tenants to become a prey and victim of the professional 
money-lenders, if such Associations would start banks at suitable centres 
to give facilities to the tenants to got loans at a reasonably low rate of 
interest, it will be taking a real step towards the improvement of the con- 
dition of the tenants. 

In conclusion, I beg to emphasise that if we can find out means and 
ways to improve effectively the conditions of both the zemindor.s and 
tenants then the improvement in the relationship between landlords and 
tenants will automatically take place. I do not venture to say that my 
suggestions are infallible but I place them before the landlords as well as 
tenants to serve as a nucleus for further discussions and developments. 
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Future of the Zamindars 

Heavy Odds placed against them. 

By L. N. Sarin, r. a. 

B NOUOH has been said and written about the indefinite political future 
of the Landowning Community. Very frequently have their best 
frien(Js--f//^' IHonrrr and the TMiHlhoJilvra' Jovrval tried to awaken thorn 
through their leaders to the fact that unless the zamindars gird up 
their loins and prepare themselves for the coming political struggle they 
should not be surprised if they unconsciously fall into an abyss of politi- 
cal insignificaiiee. And from political insignificance to political extinction 
is only a single step 
Sir Malcolm Hally. 

In the face of malignant opposition His Excellency t^ir Malcolm 
Ilailoy- the champion of the right cause— has more than a dozen 
times accosted the landlords to organise themselves on a solid and 
firm basis in order to maintain their own in the new order of 
things. “Elsewhere a landed aristocracy has had to meet” said 
His Excellency w’hile addressing the British Indian Association at 
Lucknow in 1028, “as you will have to meet the impact of popular 
institutions. It has endeavoured to secure itself and often with success 
by making an effective (*ntry into the field of politics. It has drilled 
its sons in public affairs, it has closed its own ranks in order to offer 
a united front to its opponents ; it has .seen the advantage of so managing 
its estates as to secure the political support of the countryside of which 
by tradition it is the natural leader ; it has not spared itself in its efforts 
to secure its influonce in the press. If I suggest to you that the natural 
line of prudence lies in following the same course then I should not be 
human if I did not add one word more. In the political world, it is of 
some importance to choose the right allies.” 

Whal they have done. 

Have the landlords taken any steps to control their own future and 
have they realised the gravity of the situation ? It would be untrue to 
say that they have done practically nothing to preserve their order by 
reorganising themselves on more scientific lines. They cannot rightly be 
accused of Nero’s lethargic indifference to the burning Rome. The persis- 
tent counsels of their sincere friends and wellwishers have certainly 
stirred them up and one reads in the papers every now and then of their 
activities in the direction. Important meetings are held where sound and 
sensible resolutions are passed and wise policies disoussed. While all 
who attend them ejepress their determination to fight for their rights and 
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privileges some of them do in actual practice display the zeal of the 
crusaders and bring the devotion of the missionaries to their task but 
mostly their activities are in the nature of “a marriage at the altar and 
divorce at the Church Door”. 

Incapable of sustained efforts. 

Indian landlords as a rule are incapable of sustained efforts. They 
lack that persistency of purpose without which a decaying institution 
like that of theirs is bound to succumb before the rising tide of new ideas 
in which an army of the parasites— as they would certainly he called, 
though wrongly enough— shall liave no place worthy of the name. The 
socialists— their arch-enemies— are slowly but surely gathering strength, 
and might with the passage of time get an upper hand in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. Should this come to a pass and should the socia- 
lists succeed in making a grip of the imagination of the massess by their 
false promises of economic regeneration, the landlordism would, ipso facto, 
cease to exist and the community of the zamindars would bo wiped off 
as a class of exploiters from the Indian Society. Signs are not wanting 
that things are drifting that way and although the situation is still retriev- 
able the zamindars should know that each tomorrow would moan new 
strength to their opponents, A systematic propaganda against the pro- 
pertied classes is afoot and every possible effort is being made both 
overfly and secretly to over throw the existing order of things by 
exciting the masses into a mob rising. 

What should the Zamindars do. 

The landowning community if it is serious about its future should 
act and act decisively along the lines suggested by His Excellency Sir 
William Malcolm Hailey. Their task is certainly very difficult and cannot 
be accomplished without a certain amount of self-abnegation A reference 
to tradition will not do. Nor would artificial props take them very far. 
The notions of privilege, of superiority claimed for reasons of Dlue-Blood 
were mediaeval conceptions and are now vehemently rejected before the 
rising wave of Democracy. Each group and class must justify itself as 
a living force by working for the betterment of the Society. What should 
then be their future task in order to meet the situation 'i The point has 
often been discussed in minute details and need not be dilated upon 
here. Enough for me to say that they should organise themselves into 
a solid phalanx of “Progressives”, preserve the leadership of the country- 
side by working for the betterment nf the masses, and by ranging 
themselves on the side of constitutionalism fight all the forces of 
disruption and lawlessness that from time to time raise their heads in the 
country. They should play a worthy part in the political life of the 
country not by subscribing to the views of the law-breakers but by 
allying themselves with those who believe in the ordered progress of 
the country. They should know that politics is only an ampiiitheatre 
to the dullard, but arms of Titans to the enterprising. 




To Make Agriculture Paying 



By Nityanarayan Banerjer, o. c. a. (Devon), 
M. u. Ag. s. (Lond.), F. R. ii. s. (Lond.) 


P OK tlie extraordinarily low prices of rice, wheat and jute and an 
economic distress of undue severity, our agriculturists are passing 
through a critical time and landlords, manufacturers and commercial 
men, in fact, all who are directly or indirectly connected with the ebb and 
tide of their prosperity are suffering no less. 

Many are bothering their heads over the perplexing question of 
unemployment, but I think if agricultural products can fetch better 

prices, the general trade will automatically 
improve and thereby accommodate a consider- 
able section of the present-day unemployed. 
This is no mere guess but a bare truth. 
Take, for example, the coal industry. When 
this industry was flourishing how many 
families had their livelihood solely from it ! 
But now with a dull market most of the 
collieries have been forced to close down and 
even those which are desperately putting up 
a show of existence by ejecting smoke through 
the chimnies, have been compelled to carry 
on the work with the minimum of establish- 
ment and other expenses and at the same 
time giving lowest possible salary to the employees, just to maintain their 
own (‘xistence. So 1 think, with the improvement of agricultural market 
the unemployment market is bound to be dull. 

But how is this difficult and perplexing question to be solved ? 

\\ e must remember that Bengal or for the matter of that India is not 
the only piovince or country to feel the inevitable effects of the low price of 
agricultural products. After 1880 the whole of Elurope was flooded with 
cheap cereals, produced in the new lands of America and Australia. It 
was impossible for Europe to compete with the imported wheat. Denmark, 
and Holland which have practically no other source of wealth to fall back 
upon, were almost forced to starve for the unexpected low price of their 
agricultural products. Necessity is the mother of invention and here this 
proverb proved once more to be true. Denmark and Holland, of whose 
agrlcullural success and wonderful co-operation we hear ao much tpday. 
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laid the foundation«8tone of their present day fame in those trouble- 
some years. Being unable to compete with the foreign cereals, these two 
ooontries diverted their energy to a particular section of agriculture viz., 
dairy and poultry farming, which is surely more paying than selling raw 
products. And it is now India's turn to adopt this wise policy to make 
agriculture paying. 

India is mainly a land of small scale farming, and this system too 
is gradually being replaced by mechanisati^ and extensive large 
scale farming. In foreign countries, a single-man-farm is working with 
even 30,000 bighas of land with all modern machines, and in India, too, 
now-a-days educated and wealthy people have directed their attention 
and energy towards agriculture. It is evident that the poor small 
holders with their primitive implements and poor knowledge of agri- 
culture, will very soon be ousted by the wealthy educated agriculturists 
who work with machine and scientific knowledge of agriculture. So to 
me it seems that for the small holders the only way to live is to turn 
towards dairy and mixed farming. 

Now let me show how dairy can be made more paying than selling 
raw products e. g. rice, wheat or jute. 

In Bengal from one bigha of fairly good paddy land a farmer 
can have a nett profit of, say, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 at most, if he works himself. 
From the same bigha of land, let us see what can be earned by dairying. 

Now-a-days Napier grass is much advocated by the Government 
Agriculturai Department as fodder crop and in reality it has proved its 
worth even in the red soil of Birbhum. According to the experiments 
done in the Government farm at Dacca, this fodder grass gives an 
yield of 650 'maunds per bigha per annum, and with greater care and 
due irrigation, even double the quantity. However, taking into account 
the lethargy of our peasants and their want of proper knowledge about the 
cultivation of this grass, we may safely take it for granted that 600 
maunds of Napier grass can be had per bigha with ordinary care 
from fairly good land. A full grown big size cow, yielding, say, 5 to 
7 seers of milk will consume daily 20 seers of fodder grass, which is a 
fair quantity 'for the upkeep of a cow. Thus a cow will consume 180 
maunds of grass a year ; so one bigha will maintain 3i cows for the whole 
year, which will yield on an average 150 maunds of milk per year, taking 
an average of 5 seers per day per cow, which is not an absurd quantity 
and cows for business purpose must have that yield. Of course the dry 
period of the cows must be taken into consideration, but during that 
green fodder of 20 seers per day is not necessary for a cow ; only the 
maintenance ration will do as the production ceases. However, to leave 
a safe margin we may calculate in this way : we take it for granted that 
the cows give full milk for one year and they all go dry for the next 
year, although this is far from the fact. So on an yield of 1,200 maunds 
of Napier (two, years’ yield) we can safely get 150 maunds of milk or with 
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600 maunds of grass, 76 maunds of milk, which will easily fetch a value of 
Rs. 300 (taking four rupees a mauud). 

Now let us see the expenses. To have the said yield of grass, we 
have to manure the field according to Government Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s advice. The manure, which they recommend,oo8ts about Rs. 8 to 7 
per bigha and the rent of the land is, say, Rs. 2 per bigha. So if the farmer 
works himself, as we have supposed in the case of rice, on the whole he has 
to spend, say, Rs. 10 per bigha on which he is sure to get Rs. 290 as profit. 
Of course this amount is not the nett profit, as cows should be given some 
other foods too. viz., oilcake, kalai (pees), khiid (broken rice) etc , in addi- 
tion to fodder grass to maintain the heavy yield, but these foods may not 
be given during the dry period or may be reduced to half the quantity. 
Two annas per cow per day is a very liberal amount on this account, which 
comes to about Rs. 140 per year for the said cows to be maintained per 
bigha. This amount we are not dividing half and half as we have done 
in case of yield of milk. So a farmer can have a safe nett income of 
Rs. 150 per bigha in dairying and that even by selling raw milk and with- 
out converting it to curd, cheese or butter, which undoubtedly will fetch 
greater profit. 

Now arises the question of capital to buy the livestock. Our average 
small-holding of 15 bighas (?) even in this dull market can be 
valued at Rs. 750 and a cow yielding 5 to 7 seers of milk will cost at the 
most Rs. 70 to 80. So with 14 bighas of land 10 good cows can be 
bought to give a nett profit of Rs. 450 per annum, whereas the said 15 
bighas will yield about Rs. 150 per annum if they are used in raising 
cereals or other agricultural crops. 

I have taken into account only one fodder crop, but there are others 
too viz., maize, juar etc., which are still heavier yielders than even Napier, 
Sudan, spear or any other grass. These are not perennial but can 
bo siloed and used throughout the year. The details of silo or cultivation 
of these crops arc not within the scope of this article, as this is only to 
show what system of farming can make our agriculture paying. 

In the above calculations I have made liberal allowances to efface 
all shadows of doubt about the profit and I hope the actual income will 
bo much greater than shown here. 

This is not an utopia, not any idle imagination or unpracticable 
theory ; this is a fact, a bare fact proved to be true by Denmark and 
Holland. Only by their dairy and bacon industries these two small coun- 
tries of Europe have weathered all financial storms of the past and present 
In those years of industrialisation, these two lands, without any mineral 
resources, are still standing strong and financially much stronger than 
many of the countries of the world and this is only possible for their 
falling upon dairying and bacon and poultry farming, some of the indus- 
trialised forms of agriculture. So we are not going to run after any 
mad utopia. We have models before us. When two countries have 
gained, we may have nothing to lose. 



Hyderabad under the present Nizam 

Rt. Hon. Sir Sapru’s tribute to the ruler 



By Mrs. V. Balasubramanyam. 


I N the course of a remarkable address at Mr. Mahboob All’s Experiment* 
al Broadcastingf Station the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who 
was in Hyderabad on some professional business, paid a glowing tribute 
to the ruler and said: “I am very pleased to note that the State of 
Hyderabad has tremendously improved with remarkable rapidity within 
25 or 30 years and no other country has made so much progress as you 
have done. I am sure that the whole of India will copy your example’”. 
The past twenty-three years of his administration have been indeed a 
period of unceasing activity, reform and progress in all directions. There 
is no department of administration which has not shared his quickening 
impulse whether it concerns the economic development of the state, edu- 
cation, co-operation or industry or the growth of local self-government. 
The record of progress in educational, social, economic and other spheres 
is such that His Exalted Highness may legitimately feel proud of it and 
one may unhesitatingly assert that the Hyderabad State is destined to 
make further remarkable progress under his rule. Well equipped with a 
liberal education and possessing an unbending sense of duty, His Exalted 
Highness has proved himself an ideaUruler— justice-loving, conscientious 
and sympathetic. He takes a very warm interest in the welfare of his 
subjects which has become an article of faith with him and this no doubt 
accounts for the great love and high esteem in which he is held by all of 
his subjects. It is a fact well known to all that many of the Indian Princes 
spend their time in foreign countries, indulging in frivolous amusements 
and squandering millions of the state money just to satisfy their whims 
and caprices. But the Nizam is guilty of no such vice. Except on very 
rare occasions, he never leaves the state. He lives among his subjects, 
enquires into their wants and studies his best to ensure their happines-s 
and progress. 

Communal concord 

Another prominent factor worth mentioning about Hyderabad is that 
there is no communal discord, all the communities living in terms of per- 
fect friendship and amity and under his rule the state has been pursuing 
a career of uninterrupted development and progress. While a feeling of 
rivalry and jealousy exists between the various communities elsewhere, 
why is that communal bitterness absent in the Hyderabad state ? The 
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reason is not far to seek. His Exalted Highness rules impartially ; he 
holds the scales of justice even and does not make fish of one and flesh 
of another. He has endeared himself to his subjects by his passionate 
love and desire to prom ote their welfare irrespective of caste or creed 
and under his benevolent administration the people are very happy and 
contented. The Hindu-Muslim problem does not exist for the simple 
reason that the state does not recognise the differences of religion or 
creed in making appointments to responsible posts. Every career is 
open to talents and there are no iron gates of forbidding dimensions. 
His Exalted Highness has consistently aimed at the absolute impartiality 
between the various communities and his government has exemplified his 
prdicy by acting in a manner, which has won the encomiums of the most 
prejudiced as well as the most fanatical. 

Finances 

At the present moment when all the nations of the world are seriously 
suffering from economic depression it is Hyderabad and Hyderabad alone 
which is in a happy position to face the present economic depression with- 
out anxiety. It is particularly due to the financial policy of the state which 
is widely known as the departmentalisation of the finance. Sir Akbar 
Hydnn’s management of the purse has bestowed prosperity on the people. 
The fiiiaiiciul stability of the Hyderabad state is the envy of the world and 
in Sir Akbar’s own words we quote the policy pursued by the state : “The 
new policy lias, however, been justified by the experience of the last nine 
years. The Finance Department by the system of triennial contracts with 
spending departments has been enabled to take long views in the matter 
of state expenditure. On the basis of past experience the Finance De- 
partment hue, at the beginning of each triennial period, been enabled to 
make a forecast of revenues normally likely to accrue during the forth- 
coming trienniuin. With this as a guide and in consultation with .the 
other departments it has fixed the normal budget for departments for 
each year of the triennial period. Under the system of departmentalisa- 
ti(m in force the various departments of Government have no reason to 
rush through expenditure before the close of the year to prevent w grant 
lapsing. They arc assured that whatever is not spent will be carried for 
next year of the contractual period. This makes for a well-thought^oul^ 
programme of care and economy in the expenditure of the spending 
departments ; it prevents that rush of expenditure often hurried and ill- 
considered at the end of the financial year which is a not infrequent 
occurrence in places where the system of grants lapsing at the olose'of 
the budgetary year obtains. This is in brief the system which Sir Akbar 
boldly introduoed.aud has with the experience of ten years demonstrated to 
be remarkably successful. At a time when financial cataclysm has overtaken 
all nations of the world, it is no small credit to Hyderabad that, almost 
alone of the countries of ithe world, it can present a prosperity budget 
that must surely be the admiration of the world, When ruthless 
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retrenohment is the order of the day everywhere, Hyderabad is happily in 
a position to make provision for the gradual expansion of every scheme 
already in hand oalonlated to promote the material prosperity of its sob* 
jeets without imposing additional taxation. Had it not been for the finan- 
cial stability which Sir Akbar has so laboriously built up, the various 
nation-building departments could not have made a fraction of the pro- 
gress which they have made and it was really a glorious tribute which 
'His Exalted Highness the Nizam paid to Sir Akbar in issuing a special 
firman expressing his sincere opinion that Sir Akbar’s foresight and 
sagacity are valuable assets in the world of finance, but it is no more than 
a fitting compliment to one who is in reality the maker of Hyderabad and 
the pillar of its administration. 

Educational progress 

Hyderabad has maintained its remarkable lead in educational pro- 
gress. The Osmania University was inaugurated nearly 16 years ago 
and eminent gentlemen like Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore and others who have had opportunities to acquaint 
themselves at first hand with its ideals and achievements have paid un- 
stinted admiration to this university. The imparting of education through 
the medium of an Indian vernacular rather than through a time-honoured 
foreign language makes the Osmania University unique among sister- 
universities in ! India. The monumental achievements of the Osmania 
University owes its origin to Sir Akbar’s statesmanship and constructive 
genius and by founding it he has really laid the foundations of nationalism 
in India. The State may well congratulate itself on maintaining the only 
institution in India with a vernacular as its medium of instruction. The 
department of education is under the able and efficient control of Mr. 
Khan Fazl Mahomad Khan, Director of Public Instruction, who is princi- 
pally responsible for the present educational progress of the state. It is 
highly gratifying to note that under his kind care the department shows 
a record of rapid progress in all directions. It is also noteworthy to 
observe that the energetic Director of education is taking strenuous steps 
to formulate definite proposals for the improvement of school curriculum 
with . a view to adopt modern ideas and meet the present-day educational 
needs of the Hyderabad State. 

* , • 

Industries 

The industries in the Hyderabad State are forging ahead. The State 
possesses many natural facilities which are being brought under success- 
ful exploitation by numerous schemes of industrial expansion. It is highly 
gratifying to note that the Government are pursuing a policy of liberally 
encouraging indigenous industries. The numerous openings which exist 
for the development of local industries have been apparent to Government 
and numerous steps are being taken by them to encourage the establish- 
ment of factories and the development of cottage industries wherever 
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opportunities exist As a striking proof of the interest evinced by the 
state in the promotion of cottage industries, the state sometime ago 
organised the Cottage Industries Institute, the opening ceremony of which 
was performed by Hie Exalted Highness the Nizam. Tbis institution is 
designed to improve the cottage industries of the state, the most im« 
portant of which are handloom weaving, dyeing and printing. The main 
object of the Institute is to teach the weavers improved methods and new 
designs so as to enable them to bold their own against increasing com- 
petition, both inside and outside the state. The state is also very often 
organising agricultural and industrial demonstrations in the villages just 
to educate them in the manufacture of articles by means of new and im- 
proved appliances. The state is vitally interested in giving training to 
our young men in factories and institutes in India and it is noteworthy 
to observe that the industrial trust fund has already set apart a decent 
sum for this laudable object. The Government also propose to devote 
particular attention to the development of fruit culture, vegetable grow- 
ing, dairying, cattle breeding and has in mind the establishment of an 
institute of Agricultural Industries which should specially study and 
develop these industries and others such as agriculture, jam and pickle- 
making. 

Health and sanitation 

Considerable attention is being taken by the Hyderabad state to 
promote the health and sanitation of the public and the numerous steps 
taken by the state in this direction form a bright chapter of the record 
of numerous progressive measures adopted in recent years for the better- 
ment of the Hyderabad public. It is no exaggeration when I say that 
nowhere in India can be found better organisations for the prevention 
of malaria and plague than in our state or more care and expenditure 
devoted to water-supply, drainage and conservancy. Specially on account 
of the precautions taken by the Government the death-rate has appre- 
ciably gone down in recent years. It is really the boast of the state that 
it is provided with one of the best hospitals in India equipped with well- 
developed maternity section and special departments for eye, nose, ear 
throat and venereal diseases. The hospital is happily in a position to 
accommodate 400 in-palieiits. There is a large purdah hospital for women 
with nearly 120 beds and besides these there are 10 dispensaries in the 
city which are fully supplied with medicine and drugs. There is also a 
leper clinic for the use of purdah women as well as a well-organised 
Isolation hospital. Maternity homes are provided both in the Victoria 
Zenana Hospital for the purdah ladies and the Osmania Hospital for 
others. At the Osmania Hospital there is generally a large attendance 
of women at the anti-natal clinic where wholesome advice is given and 
at the former there are classes for dais who are imparted regular and 
special instructions. Hyderabad is taking long strides in the promotion 
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of tte health and aanitation. It is In no way behind other advanced cities 
of India in this respect. 

Conolnaioii 

His Exalted Highness’s rule abounds with reforms too numerous 
to be chronicled in a short article. His originaiity of ideas and 
power of initiative are mainly responsible for many a new project of the 
most progressive nature. The huge irrigation works are a standing testi- 
mony to the ruier'a desire for the agricultural progress of the state and 
the betterment of the lot of the agriculturists. Thanks to the keen interest 
evinced by His Exalted Highness, Hyderabad has come to be rightly 
regarded as the model state in India and the various improvements 
effected by the ruler in all the departments amply illustrate the states- 
manship and the breadth of vision of the ruler. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJanta was a vision of Indian art and 
AJanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 




This Nasco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delica^ 
of your judgment. 



Nati<mal Soap & Ckonical Worb Ltd., Calcotta. 



INDIAN INDIA 


BARODA 

Elaborate preparations are afoot in all parts of the State for the 
Diamond Jubilee of the rule of His Higness the Maharaja Gaekwar which 
will be celebrated next year. 

The United Press understands that funds collected for the purpose 
will only be utilised on works of public utility, because of His Highness’s 
particular aversion to useless and ostentatious display of luxury. Some 
suggest the formation of a Baroda University as a fitting memory of a 
ruler whose contribution to education, art, culture and oriental literature 
is well-known. 

« • « « • 

The Government of His Highness the Gaekwar have decided to carry 
out some amendments in the Vernacular Educational Code. The amend- 
ments relate to the management of the fund established by His Highness 
to further the intellectual advancement of the people, to enable the 
present and the future generations to procure the best books for reading, 
and also to encourage authors and publishers to publish useful books of 
knowledge through the vernaculars. 

They provide, among others, that the Translation Branch (which was 
organised about two decades ago as a special department in the state 
for rendering the best literature of the world into Gujarati and other 
vernaculars with a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs from His Highness’ privy 
purse) will be placed in charge of the Director of the Oriental Institute, 
working under the supervision of the Commissioner of Education, as the 
head of the department and the work carried on by a managing committee, 
presided over by the Commissioner of Education under the guidance of 
the General Translation Committee appointed by the Government from 
time to time. Special provision has been made for encouragement of the 
authors and publishers of the books under the series, who have also been 
authorised to print all subsequent editions without the necessity of ob- 
taining the permission of the Government for the purpose. 

Sir V. T. KriBhnama<diari has been granted three years’ extension 
of his term as Dewan of Baroda. 
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Allndinc to tho rooont oppointment of the scions of certain nobles 
as staff officers, honorary A. D. C’s to Princes Azam Jah Bahadur and 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, H. B. H. the Nizam observed in the course of a 
dinner speech during his last birthday celebration, that in making these 
appointments he was prompted by what he considered his duty to give 
his attention to their future welfare and advancement and thus reward 
loyalty of their elders in the past to the State and its rulers in their time. 
He also wished thereby that 

•• the promising youths may become acquainted with the customs, usages of the court and 
palaoet also with the etiquette observed in best society and that they should realise the important 
responsibilitiea that will be laid on thoir shoulders either now or in future, for the di«cbargo 
whereof they must train their character now; ao that by proving their fitness, they may show 
that the expectations Conned by their master in honouring tlicin this way were not without Jusli- 
fioation.” 

The Nizam advised them that the hi^rhest qualities of man were 
eentility, nobility, consideration for others, love, self-respect, while loyalty 
to the State and their ruler was an indispensable trait. He cautioned 
them against not moving with the times which, he added, were changing 
rapidly. 

• * * « * 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has issued a firman through a 
Gazette Extraordinary containing assurances to his Hindu, Parsi, and 
Sikh subjects, who had presented addresses to wish him long life on the 
occasion of his birthday and to express their gratitude for the sympathy, 
toleration and security enjoyed by them in the free exercise of their 
religious duties. 

* « * V * 

In view of the famine conditions which prevail in several districts 
of the Dominion as a result of the failure of the monsoon. 11. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government have ordered the distribution of Rs. 1,50,000 as takavi 
loans among cultivators of the affected areas. It is reported that condi- 
tions are at their worst in Raichur. The Government intend starting 
relief work in the stricken districts. 

• * • * 

'The Nizam’s Government note with satisfaction that the benefits of 
the Agricultural Markets Act, which they introduced three years ago, are 
being widely appreciated by buyers and sellers in the State, The success 
of the measure may be largely traced to the fact that the Hyderabad 
Act, unlike similar Acts in British India, is applicable to agricultural pro- 
duce other than cotton. 

Various difficulties were at first encountered in the application of 
the Act to grains, but these difficulties have been mainly overcome. The 
Act has now been extended to four other places— Warrangal, Hingoli, 
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Aurangabad and Raichur. Marketing charges have been farther reduced 
at Nander, Umri and Latur and the halli sicca currency is making rapid 
progress in the area under the influence of the Sailu and the Jalna 
markets. 

• • • • • • 

A demonstration was given onthe26thOctoberlaBtattheHimayat- 
sagar Experimental Farm, at which the agricniltural, horticultural poultry, 
livestock and dairy sections were well-represented. The visitors who 
included a large number of cultivators and students showed great interest 
in the demonstration. 

Till* a^icultural section demonstrated the modem form implements, water-lifting deYfoea, 
fodder-cutters and other useful machinery as well as their effioaoy and use. The method ot 
manufacturing compost by utilizing all kinds of farm waste suoh as weeds, sweepings, etc., was 
demonstrated in the manure court where fertilizers which are in general demand, were also 
exhibited. Improrod strains ol paddy, wheat and castor and the method ol developing auoh 
strains by moans of charts and diagrams wore also ahown. Bpeoimena of common insect pests 
were exhibited as also the methods and applianoes used for combating them. Horticultural tools 
were displayed and could be had on purchase while methods of grafting, budding, layering and 
pruning as well as of laying out gardens and planting fruit trees were demonstrated. Different 
breeds of poultry were shown as well as their housing and feeding, the use of incubators, and 
methods of roaring chickens and preserving eggs. 

The cattle were kept for exhibition in clean sheds and methods employed to get clean and 
wholesome milk were demonstrated. The usefulness of keeping milk records was also explained 
while. In the main dairy building, the pasteurizer, the cooler, the croam^separators, churns and 
the prooeaa of bottling, capping and ringing to enaure delivery of good quality milk, were also 
ahown. 

• * • • 

In a recent session of the Hyderabad Legislative Council, Pandit 
Keshavrao’s Bill for the validation of remarraige of Hindu widows was 
passed by 9 votes to 7. 


At a public meeting recently held at Bombay under the auspices 
of the Hyderabad State People’s Conference a resolution was passed asking 
the Hyderabad State to allow public meetings within its limits and estab* 
lish a legislative assembly on the Kashmir model. 

MYSORE 

The Mysore Government have accorded sanction to the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A. in India to open a Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Dodballapur in the buildings which the Government recently purchased 
^m the -Heart of Indian Mission”. They have directed that the build- 
ings and lands at Dodballapur be allowed to be used by the Y. M. C. A. 
for the purpose for a period of 10 yeara and have sanctioned a recurring 
malntenanoe grant of Rs. 4,000 per annum for a period of 6 years with 
effect from the current year 1994-35, subject to an equal amount being 
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paid by the Y. M. 0. A. They have also aanotioned a grant to meet 
the whole of the initial expenditure of He. 10.426. The Government will 
pay the grant quarterly in advance. 

• * e e 

The Government have granted a sum of Rs. 76,000 for sinking wells 
in several districts in their budget for the year 1934*35. Under their 
scheme of allotment Bangalore gets Rs. 9,000 Kolar and Tumkur each 
Re. 8,000, Shimoga Rs. 7,000, Chitaldroog districts Rs. 16,000, Hassan 
Rs. 6.000 for new construction and Rs 6,000 for completion of the unfinished 
wells in the district. 

• ' * e 

A joint memorandum has been sent up to the Government of India 
by the domiciled European Association, Trades Union and others, which 
protests vehemently against the retrocession of the Civil and Military 
station. Bangalore, to the State. It states that the tract having once been 
assigned for military purposes, a large civil population has grown with 
guarantees from the British Government and that the Mysore Govern* 
ment is not in its rights to claim the area for inclusion in the State. It 
states with no uncertain voice that Mysore, which was not enthusiastic 
about entering the Federation, acquiesced later on reconsideration of the 
advantages she might gain by way of retrocession and cancellation of 
the annual subsidy. With regard to the subsidy the memorandum en- 
tirely endorses the demand of the Durbar. 

The memorialists do not appear to have done justice to the local 
Government They can, as it has been urged, hardly claim that they have 
just grievances for the transfer of jurisdiction. The tract was not per- 
manently alienated or leased out like the Berars but was assigned for 
particular purposes and under special circumstances which are no longer 
existent It may also be recalled that only some time ago the Govern- 
ment assured the population of the station that the privileges and rights 
which they enjoy under the British administration would be continued 
in addition to their having a representation on the Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. 

• * • 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 4 lakhs towards capital expenditure and another sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for annual recurring expenditure for the improvement of the 
Indian dairy industry and animal husbandry. 

The grant will be utilised for the experimental creamery at Anand 
and for improving and expanding the Dairy Institute at Bangalore. 
Provision of better laboratories and research facilities at the Bangalore 
Institute will form part of the new scheme. 

• • ^ • 

A Bill to amend the Mysore Co-operative Societies Regulation has 
been introduced in the Dnaaerah session of the Representative Assembly 
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with the object of improvinfir the working of land mortgage banka in the 
State. 

At present loans issued from a land mortgage bank are recovered 
in monthly instalments, extending over a period of 25 years. In the case 
of defaulters, loans are recovered by attaching their properties and bring- 
ing them to sale. The Government now seek to amend the regulations 
in such a way as to enable them to attach the standing crops of default- 
ing debtors and bring them to sale without the intei*vention of courts. 
The mortgage deed would contain a clause empowering the bank to bring 
to sale the property of defaulters on its own authority. 

Another amendment aims at forcing a prior creditor to accept re- 
payment of a loan in monthly instalments. The Bill will also contain a 
clause, stating that no interest will be paid on principal advanced by prior 
creditors from the date on which a land mortgage bank issues a notice 
to ptior creditors to present themselves at the bank. 

* * • 

The Mysore Government have started preliminary operations in 
connertiun with their long contemplated irrigation scheme in the Kakan- 
halli Taluk, one of the driest areas in the State. The project is known 
as the Maralwadi scheme and intended to bring a few thousands of acres 
under fruit cultivation. It will, when completed, cost about Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Arrangements are being made to make the irrigated area a beauty epot 
ill the iStato. 

« • • • 

With a view to providing relief to the ryots in regard to the serious 
shortage of fodder consequent on the failure of the south west monsoon, 
(he Mysore Ancultural Department recommended to the ryots to start 
eultiv'it ion of Boli Jhoia (white cholum) on dry, wet and garden lands, the 
idea being that this being the season favourable lor the sowing of this 
particular jhoia, in the event of there being good north-east rains, the 
crop will yield both heavy tonnage of fodder and considerable grain. 
Seeds have been distributed all over the affected districts of Tumkur, 
Kolar, Bangalore and Mysore. It is gratifying to note that the ryots 
have enthusiastically adopted the idea of the Department and the response 
has been quite up to the expectations. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Travancore Retrenchment Committee which was appointed'at tho 
instance of the two State legislatures after the last budget session, has 
found that the cost of Government establishment has risen during the 
past 12 years from Rs. 62.46 lakhs to Rs, 91.06 lakhs and that “the proportion 
Of the expenditure on establishment to the aggregate revenues and the 
total expendituro of the State stands at an unduly high figure and calls 
or reduction. The Committee, therefore, recommends a reduction varying 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent The saving estimated is Rs. 2,700^ 
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The Oovernment have had under their consideration the report of 
the Public Service Recruitment Committee which had for its object the 
orfifanization of the Services of the State with due regard to efficiency 
and equality of opportunities to all classes of His Highness’s subjects to 
serve their country. This report was discussed by both Houses of Legis- 
lature, and heads of departments and offices have submitted, as directed, 
returns of men and women employed, both permanent and temporary, 
according to the communities to which they belonged. The Government 
now propose to appoint a special officer to conduct further investigation 
into the basis of communal proportions with a strict eye on the need of 
efficiency and furnish the Government with a detailed plan for the consti- 
tution of a Public Service Commission together with draft rules defining 
their duties and powers. 

Mr. S. Dogar Singh, F. G. S., Head of the Ceramics Department, 
Benares Hindu University, who had been invited by the Travancore 
Government to submit a detailed scheme for developing washing China 
clay and porcelain industry in the State, has arrived at Trivandrum. 

* • * * « 

Mr. K. K. Pillai B. A., B. L., Member, Sri Mulam Assembly, proposes 
to introduce in the Assembly a Bill providing for special marriage and 
succession on the lines of the Indian Special Marriage Act and a 
similar legislation in Cochin. The bill would validate marriages 
between persons who belong to different communities or castes and are 
bound by different rules of inheritance. It prescribes 25 and 18 as the 
ages of the bridegroom and the bride, respectively, for valid marriages, sets 
aside all rules of consanguinity as unnecessary and adopts a simple and 
convenient procedure for divorce. 

When a marriage is intended to be solemnized under this Regulation, 
one of the parties must give notice in writing to the Registrar before 
whom it is to be solemnized. The Registrar to whom such notice is given 
must be the Registrar of a district or taluq withiu which one at least of 
the parties to the marriage has resided for a month before such notice is 
given. 

The marriage will be solemnized not earlier than a month after the 
notice and not before disposal by the Registrar of specific objections 
which may be raised to the marriage in the interim period. 

COCHIN 

• Considerable increase in both export and import trade of the Cochin 
Port was revealed in its annual report for the year ending June 1934. 
Imports rose from 480,566 tons to 009,004 tons and exports from 99376 
tons to 1,149390 tons during the year. The notable increases in imports 
were under rice and cement, and those in exports were under rubber, 
coir yarn products, cocoanut oil, peppet, cashewnut and other hill products. 
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SpeakinR at the farewell banquet held in honour of Sir James 
Fitzpatrick, A. G. G., Punjab States, and Lady Fitzpatrick, H. H, the 
Maharaja of Patiala said : 

has never been my intention and I can say with some confidence it has not been the 
intention of the great majority of Princes to withdraw from or modify the position they hare 
adopted all along on the question of Federation.*' 

ContinuinR the Mnharaja said : 

* The position has been that they are prepared to enter Federal constitution if guarantees 
for their internal sovereignty which they consider essential for safeguarding their future are 
provided and If in tho Government of the Federation they are given authority and influence 
proportionate to their political and historical importance. Whether the proposal as they finally 
etuergo from Joint Parliamentary Committoo will satisfy these conditions is a matter on which it 
is not possible to prophesy. 

"For myseir, I assure you, I shall keep an open and sympathetic mind and study with care 
the proposals when they are officially placed before me for my consideration " 

Sir James Fitzpatrick said in the course of his reply to the toast : 

"The Indian States are Justified in my opinion in requiring reasonable safeguards and Qo* 
vemment would be the last to desire to see an order which has always been loyal and devoted 
to the Crown weakened or imperilled. If only tho Princes can sink their differoncea and jealousies 
and work in whole-lieartod co-operation for the good of their order and subjects and of British 
India. Federation need have no terrors, and I welcome the good example sot by this agency In 
forming undet tho presidency of Your Highness a regional group conference to disouss matters 
of common concern and formulate a common policy-’* 

• e 

The Dusserah and the birthday of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala happening to coincide with the completion of twenty-five years of 
active administration of his State, the annual Durbar this year was invested 
witli unusual importance. His Highness issued a proclamation in which 
were recalled the cordial relations that always subsisted between his house 
and the subjects, their loyalty to his throne and his own exertions for 
their welfare irrespective of caste, colour or creed. Titles and distinctiona 
were conferred on a number of distinguished persons. 

MBWAR 

Mr. H. P. Bhatnagar of Shahdra, Delhi, Colonisation Agent to Hia 
Highness’s Government, Mewar State, has issued a note inviting persona 
from abroad to seiilo on the State on terms which appear to be very 
attractive and reasonable. Mewar enjoys a fairly regular rainfall and ita 
climate is good and healthy. Its capital Udaipur is a very famous histo- 
fioal place having picturesque scenery and magnificent buildings. It has 
the benefit of one Intermediate College, three high schools and one girls* 
school where free education is imparted. Intending settlers are informed 
that no crop can be grown as a paying proposition unless it is irrigated 
from a well or tank. As there is no ready-made irrigated laud available, 
the well or tanka must be made at the 8ettler*B expense. Water for wells- 
is nsually found within a depth of from 16 to 80 feet, and blasting of rock is 
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generally necessary. In well-irrigated areas, provided snffioient manure le 
used, the produce may run up to 15 maunds (Imperial) of cotton per acre and 
20 maunds of wheat or maize, or in favoured localities even more. Labour 
is very cheap and livestock can be purchased at moderate prices. 

The lands will be distributed by Mr. Bhatnagar on the following 
among other conditions : 

1. The lands are available to all Indians without price but no settler 
will be given more land than he and his family members can cultivate 
by their personal labour. 

2. The settler is given full perpetual proprietory rights to sell, to 
mortgage and to dispose of his holding as he desired. The settlor is alsa 
at liberty to lease out the land to local or outside men- No sale of land 
will be permitted until the settler has paid at least one year’s land revenue 
of it to the State, and has been in possession for at least one year. 

3. The terms of revenue payment are as follows 

(a) No revenue will be charged for the first five years. 

(b) Half rates will be charged for further five years after the free 
period. 

4. The rate of revenue is from annas two to annas eight Ghittori 
per bigha according to the soil and its productivity. 

5. The revenue is chargeable on the entire land, whether it is kept 
fallow or cultivated. 

6. Land for grazing cattle is available to meet requirements. 

7. The settler is at liberty to surrender an>y single field-number 
or his entire holding after paying up all the State dues. 

8. The settler or his agent will be bound to take up residence in his 
holding within six months from the date of allotment. 

9. The settler is at liberty to cut trees, from his land to clear it for 
cultivation. He can keep the wood for agricultural or domestic require- 
ments and any surplus wood will be removed by the State, or if desired 
sold to the settler. Trees planted by settlers will be their own property. 

10. The settler is at liberty to shoot wild animals witiiin the limits 
of his field. 

11. Settlers will be subjects of the Udaipur (Mewar) State and governed 
by the State laws and regulations which are now in force or may be en- 
acted in the future. 

12. If the new settlers require any special police protection for their 
lives and property, the State will make the necessary arrangements. 

13. If the rent or any part of the rent of a holding or a substantial 

g ortion of it is utilized solely for the production of grass for sale, the 
tate reserves the right, if all other efforts to recover the arrears fail, to 
eject the occupier and resume possession of the holding. 

14. Those who visit the State with the object of securing land should 
bring proper permits with them from the agent. Facilities for conveyance 
on payment for the inspection of land, will be given by the Slate. 

BENARES 

Speaking at the banquet which was held in his honour by His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Benares, Hia Excellency Sir M.ilcolm Hailey, 
Governor of the United Provinces, offered felicitations to His Highness 
for his important decision to make an adoption and the success of the 
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measures he had adopted to restore order to the finances of his Stata «H!ie 
Ezceilency also dwelt on the future of the Indian States, throwing out at 
the same time some valuable hints to the Rulers : 

“There is much that well may baffle us when we attempt to envisage 
the future of India and not the least difficult future in that picture is the 
future of Indian States. Federation may give them their due shares in' 
the responsibility for the general management of India but there still 
remains the problem of their own internal evolution. It is common to 
expect that this will follow the direction of vesting increasing responsibi- 
lity in representative institutions. I have never been convinced in my 
own mind that this is the only or inevitable course of development. It 
has. of course, on its side all the momentum which it must derive from 
the grant of authority to popular institutions in British India. 

“But .nutocracy is a principle which is firmly seated in Indian States. 
Round it burn sacred fires of age-long tradition. Let me at least say 
this. If I might venture to advise my friends among Indian Rulers, the 
sum of my advice to them would be to give autocracy its full chance first. 
If we are to have rivalry between forms of constitutional development, 
let it enter the race at its best. It has not a fair chance if the strong light 
whiiih is bound to beat on the Ruler himself brings him into criticism 
which would not be directed against those who are charged with the 
administration of the neighbouring province : it has not a fair chance if 
his subjects can feel that in any respect their interests obtain less consi- 
deration than they would have across the border. 

“Autocracy informed by wisdom, exercised in moderation and vitalized 
by the spirit of service to the interests of the subject may well prove that 
It call make an appeal in India as strong as that of representative and 
responsible institutions.” 


NAWANAGAR 

Experiments that were undertaken by the State Department of Agri- 
culture for the past four years in a new (African) variety of Bajra have 
yielded exceptionally good results. The average size of the ear-heads of 
the new crop grown this year at the experimental farm was 36 inches, 
the longest being 74 inches. The yield was also very heavy on the 200 
bighas of land that have been devoted under this variety. Attempts were 
made to multiply the seed quantity for adequate distribution among the 
cultivators of the State. 

About one-third of the cultivated area (roughly 900,000 acres) in Nawa* 
nagar is under Bajra. A large supply of the seed of the new variety is 
now available— free of charges under orders of His Highness the Jamsaheb. 
It is expected that the new variety will be grown next year in about 80,000 
bighas, yielding a bumper crop. The aim of the Department is to intro- 
duce this variety all over Kathiawar and Gujerat 
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REWA 

The newly constituted State Council signalised its first session by 
unanimously passing a resolution recommending the establishment of a 
technical college in Rewa and by sanctioning an annual grant of Rs. 9,000 
foi* repairs to the Saraswati Sadan Library. 

. Among the bills that were discussed by it before adjourning aine die 
•were those for the restriction of marriage dowries, regulation of labour, 
amendments to the Gambling Act and prohibition of the slaughter of milch 
animals. 


JHABUA 

His Highness Raja Udai Singh having agreed to divest himself of 
the responsibility for administering the Jhabua State and not to enter 
it in future, the Government have accepted his suggestion that the ad- 
ministration should, under the guidance of the political authorities, be 
entrusted to a council of which Maharaj Dalip Singhji of Khawasa should 
be president and Rai Sahib Ram Narain Mulla, vice-president, who will 
be in charge of some of the most important departments of the State. 
There will also be a judicial member of the council. 

The above arangements were formally announced by Mr. K. S. Fitze, 
Political Agent, Malwa, at a Durbar held at Jhabua, and attended by all 
the Umraos and prominent subjects. 

MANDl 

Speaking at the State banquet held recently at Mandi, Hi.s Excellency 
the Viceroy congratulated the Raja of Mandi on the successful results of 
the educational, medical, social and municipal reforms inaugurated by 
him among a primitive and hilly population "still largely outside the 
march of time.” He extolled the part played by the Mandi Durbar in 
the inception and successful completion of the Hydro-electric scheme 
whereby the waters of the Uhl river have been harnessed to supply power 
and light to Mandi and the Punjab. On the question of Federation His 
Excellency observed : 

"In the Federal plan the ideal solution has been found for meeting 

the needs and aspirations of a united India, British and Indian, in which 
the Indian States must have an important part to play, a weighty contri- 
bution to make.” 


THE VICEROY’S STATUE 

. . The leading Princes of India have decided to erect a statue of His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon in New Delhi, "as a token of iheir tribute to 
his personal friendship” with them and to perpetuate the memory of his 
long and distinguished connection with India and Indian Slates. The 
list of donations stands as follows : Rs. 5,000 each from the Nawabs of 
Bhawalpur, Bhopal, Rampur, Jaora, and Junagadh, the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad and the Maharajas of Baroda, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Mysore, 
Nawanagar, Patiala, Travancore, Udaipur, Benares, Bikaner, Cochin, 
Gwalior, Jndore and Jaipur : Rs. 2,000 from the Maharaja of Kotah. 
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Zamindars: Their Present Position 

( Continued from June issue ) 


By Krishna Kishore Das, b. a. 

^HE first thing to be done is to create a really live institution through 
which the zamindars of Bengal can express their opinions. To do 
BO It will be necessary for them in the first instance to sink all their 
differences and to select one of their number to be their actual working 
head. In founding organisations, of course, it is necessary that rn their 
beginnings there should be some amount, if not a good amount, of auto- 
cracy. To compare very little with very great things, the nations of Europe 
that are changing their constitutions have all been obliged to submit to 
the orders of a Dictator. Spain, Germany. Italy, Austria, Prussia and 
Turkey, to mention only the most prominent, are examples of this. The 
'Dictator* zamindar will have to combine with his autocratic attitude towards 
his fellow zamindars a democratic attitude towards the other classes, with 
whom he is brought into contact. That is to say, he must be prepared 
to learn from them the arts of attracting attention and employ them to 
the fullest advantage. He should put aside the natural and inherited dislike 
of advertisement. He must remember that “Sweet are the uses of 
Advertisement" and be prepared to put himself side by side with 
politicians who profit by these methods. That is the practical side of 
propaganda and propaganda there must be. 

The next question that arises is propaganda of what. The zamindar 
must show that he is just as much, if not more, a representative of (to use 
the phrase that is rarely absent from any political document) the Dumb 
Millions. He must show that it is to his interest that they being his 
tenants and thereby naturally looking to him for protection should be 
protected and benefited by any change of constitution. He should 
further show that he is the best judge of their needs and desires and 
that he is far apart from city-bred politicians whose ideal, for whether it be 
good or otherwise, is to get power into their hands to control the destinies 
of the country. People are apt to attach too little importance to Uie 
difference between Government and administration. What, after all. is the 
use of Self-Government if it connotes faulty and disastrous administra- 
tion ? This neither the Swarajists nor the Terrorists, I am afraid, can 
comprehend. Plans for coiistitution and fiery discussions are all very 
well. But to take over the Government from a foreign power into one*a 
own hands is a consummation devoutly to be wished. But before suob 
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power is taken over it is necessary to know how to wield it This is where 
the zamindars have their opportunity. By careful administration of 
their estates they can show that there are Indians who are capable of 
administering things greater than their estates, viz ; their province or 
country. In stead of quarrelling amongst themselves for mere trifles they 
should drown their differences and try to be social, humane beings. They 
should remember that they are scoffed at by other nations for their 
inhuman luxuries and try their utmost to remove from their brow that 
stigma— that like Cain’s mark is goading them on to destruction. 

Every nation that has been changing its constitution has been seeking 
to convert privately owned possessions into public property that is to say 
to nationalize the land, industries and everything else. Should such a 
scheme ever be possible (which, 1 hope, will never be) zamindars will, of 
course, have to bow to the inevitable and then the question of the position 
of zamindars will be merely academia Wordsworth in some of his least 
poetical but perhaps most inspired lines writes as follows : 

“The good old rule, the simple plan. 

That he should take who has the power 
And he should who can.” 

which sums up perhaps the whole principle of international and domestic 
politics. Indeed, if it comes to this that zamindars see that it is for the 
benefit of their country that their lands should be taken from them and 
converted into public property — as is usually the case in England owing to 
the heavy death duties, who will deny that as patriotic citizens they will 
but acquiesce in such a state of affairs. But is it going to be for the 
good of India that such a policy should be adopted ? At present without 
any shade of doubt the zamindars must vehemently answer— No. A system 
that has prevailed in India through all these years is not to be lightly 
set aside, by theories not yet proved to be correct, by practice or by politi- 
cians who, steeped in the literature of Communism, have not the faintest 
idea how to solve the Communal problem. 

But adieu to this unpleasant topic ! Now to come back to our original 
theme, viz. what should the zamindars do at this present juncture. The 
answer seems to be fairly simple. First, they should prove by the way 
their estates are administered that they are the real guardians and 
repfesentatives of a vast number of people whom politicians are not in 
touch with and of whose hopes and fears politicians are deplorably 
ignorant. Secondly, they should show that they are interested also in the 
political development of their country and are as eager as any one else for 
Indianization of the administration of the land of their forefathers ; and 
lastly, that they are foremost in looking to a future for India that shall 
provide for it a life on what is called the most modern lines without a too 
rude breaking away from the traditions of the past. 



My Annual Tiger-shooting Excursion, 

February, 1927. 






By Raja Kirtyakand Sinha Bahadur of Banaili. 

W HEN a young: ahikari goes out to shoot in a dense kathal jungle 
in Nopal, he sometimes finds himself terribly preplexed. For the 
dense and high-towering woods with fanciful garlands of strange and 
strong creepers swinging down from their tops to the dangerous bushy 
undergrowths below, the favourite resorts of tigers and leopards, make 
it extremely perilous to shoot even from over the backs of trained ele- 
phants. It is not uncommon in such places for the untrained elephants 
to get suddenly frightened at the sight some wild animal concealed 
beneath some undergrowth, and, in their mad stampede for safety, en- 
danger the lives of the shikaris on them. A shikari wlio has to shoot in 
such a place has to be very cautious, otherwise he and his men may have 
to dangle from branches of trees or swing about in the air caught in the 
strong arms of forest creepers. My men had an experience like this in 
the February of 1927, while 1 was shooting in a jungle of Nepal near Baba 
Bunkhaiidi Nath’s Dhuni, with the kind permission of H. H. the late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamser Jung Bahadur Rana, the Prime Minister 
of Nepal. 

The facts are as follows. I was one day beating the Dhuni Nullah in 
the company of ray shikaris in search of a tiger. The Nullah runs from 
north to south in the midst of a dense kathal wood, and at one point 
sharply separates into two channels leaving a green islet in the middle, 
and thence after a course of 100 yards to the south, the separated channels 
meet again in a single Nullah, which, as it traces its course down and down, 
is finally lost in the dense jangles. 

It was while we were beating the Nullah that we Bi)dden(y came across 
the pug- marks of a fairly big tiger on the west bank of the Nullah just 
where its two branches separate. It immediately struck me that the tiger 
must be somewhere near, perhaps cooling itself beneath the green under 
growths that covered the islet. I, consequently, ordered a beat of the islet, 
but the place was very difficult as ford was practically impossible. The 
Nullah was only five feet broad, but was deep with shaky mud at the bottom, 
preventing passage to the islet Quickly realising my difficulty, I ordered 
fj** M i,™u * * tuskers to uproot two trees and put them slantwise over 
tiie "“‘‘ab to enable a light-weight elephant to go over and beat the islet 
The beat began from south to north. I stood on the western bank of 
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th6 Nullsh just Et ths point whsrs its two channels separate) and a young 
shikari of mine, Kadam Lai Biswas, kept guard on the eastern bank to pre< 
yent the tiger’s escape. After a few minutes of the commencing of the 
b^at, my shikari on the east saw something slowly and cautiously moving 
towards me and he motioned to me to be ready. My rifle was immediately 
ready for action ; and as soon as the tiger came within my sight, I took 
sharp aim and fired. The bullet went out with a terrific bang and the 
tiger disappeared in a flash. I ordered my men on light elephants to 
make a search of the wounded game, but no trace could be found. This 

made me sorely dejected. 
At last I ordered my men 
to beat the islet again, this 
time from north to south, 
.'111(1 h.'id my elephant 
<|uickly shifted to the 
southern junction of the 
iwo .‘separated branches of 
t lie Nullah— and my .shikari, 
who kept steady watch 
trom th(‘ eastern bank, also 
followc'd suit. As sion as 
we look up our new posi- 
tions, the beat began. The 
beating elephants made a 
vigorous searching move 
all over the islet, but all to 
no purpose*. Then 1 became 
much disappointed and 
ordered the party to r(durn 
to camp. Hardly had wo 
gone a few paces when one 
of our out-sider elephants 
suddenly got frightened 
and began to trumpet 
excitedly, running hither and thither. This alarmed the other elephants too 
and they also began to roar and run confusedly. The .situation became 
dangerous and we all had to hold tightly the ropes of our elephant pads 
to save ourselves from fall. In the terrible confusion that followed, a 
swinging creeper suddenly fastened itself round the neck of our Sawar 
Jainath Singh, and as the elephant he was riding on did not stop, ho 
frenziedly caught hold of a dangling tree-branch and began to swing in 
the air. With one hand he quickly disentangled the creeper that had 
twisted itself round his neck and then let go the branch he was holding 
with the other hand, dropping down to the ground with a thud. As he 
was descending, he caught sight of a tiger couched underneath a neigh- 
bouring bush, and began to cry piteously like a frightened child, calling 
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for help. I hastened up to him with some of w soleoted shih^rts irho 
were seated on my Peorhi elephants. These elephants, being trained 
shikaris, liad steadied as soon as the first excitement was over. We helped 
the Sawar upto one of these, but he could not give out the reason of his 
sudden fright as he was out of breath. Fie could only raise his trembling 
hand in the direction of the bush under which he had seen a tiger. We 
immediiHtely moved towards the bush, and, to our great surprise and joy, 
found a tiger there. But it was not alive. One closer inspection, it turned 
out to be the tiger I had shot 

What seemed to be coming to us with tragic force only a few minutes 
before, turned out to be a comedy in the end. The Sawar’s life was saved. 
Some other shikaris too had fallen from their pads, but all of them were 
unhurt. And for all our trials and tribulations, we got our lost tiger. 
We returned to our camp with delighted hearts, and on inapoclion found 
that my liullot had penetrated the front left shoulder of the animal 

This was ray fourth record tiger, very noble and robust in appear, inco. 
It was over 12 feet B inches in length Up to this I have shot 102 in all. 

The poor Sawar has passed away full of years only a few months ago— 
but all the other shikaris who figured in that fearfully interesting shoot 
are still alive, and love to recall very often the unforgettable incidents 
of the day with a thrill of fear and excntenieiil. 
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9/8, 5/12, 4/-, 2 8. 

Monthly charges— 

228/-, 138/-, 96/-, 60/-. 

Te/C— COS MOST YLE. 
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Law and Legislation 



C. P. MONEYLENDERS’ ACT 

The C. P. Moneylenders’ Act which was passed at tin? last session of 
the provincial Legislative Council has received the assent of the Governor- 
General and come into tome from the third week of October 

The Act is intended to regulate moneylonding transactions in the 
Central Provinces and makes it compulsory for every moneylender to 
furnish each debtor every year with a statement of accounts signed by the 
moneylender or his agent, and empowers the courts to penalise those who 
do not comply with the provisions of the Act by disallowing the whole or 
any portion of the interest found due and also costs. 

The Acf further directs that in future no Court shall decree on account 
of areas of interest a sum greater than the principal of the loan. 

U. P. USURIOUS LOANS BILL 

The U. P. Legislative Council has passed the Usurious Loans (Amend- 
ing) Hill, which was the first item on its agenda in the November session. 
It is also the first of the relief Bills to find a place on the statute book, the 
other bills slandiiig on the order paper are the Encuinbered Estates Bill, 
the Tcmponiry Regulation of Executions Bill, the Jtcgulatioii of Sales 
Bill anil the Agriculturists’ Relief Bill. 

There has been an important official amendinont to the Bill, which 
provides that any interest will be considered exco.ssive if, in the case of 
loans secured on first mortgage, the rato of interest exceeds 12 per cent 
per annum, or if the interval between rests is less than six months. An 
amendment designed to remove the doubt given rise to by the ruling of 
certain courts regarding the applicability of the bill to past transactions 
\Xas also incorporated in the Bill. 

BILL AMENDING MADRAS E. L. ACT 

Mr. M. 0. Palnaik, M. L. c., has secured the previous sanction ul the 
Governor-General for his Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 
with a view to providing for reduction of rent in the estates in proportion to 
the fall in prices. 

An occupancy ryot paying money rent may, under tbo ainondmont, file an iipiilioarion, 
before the Collector for reduction of rent payable by him on the ground that average local prices of 
•taple food crops in the taluk or saoiindari divaion are lower by not less tlian 10 per cent than the 
average figures or prioes on the bairis of which rent in regard to such land was fixed under Seciion 
40 or under Chapter XI of the Act or otherwise. The reduced rent shall bear to tlie rent so fixed the 
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■ame proportton ai the average prloee during the FMll for which the applieatton la made, bear to 
the average prloee on the baaia of which the rent bad been prtfvloualy fixed. The application ahonld 
be made during the Faell or within alx nionthe after the Fsall for which the rent nought to be 
reduced is duo or payable. 

On the makinjf of such an application, the Golleotor shall, after such enquiry as may be prea- 
rribod, determine the amount, if any. by which the rent shall be reduced. His order will be final 
Hubjeot to the result of an appeal to the District Collector to bo preferred within 30 days of the date 
of 11)0 Collector's order and will hold (rood until the rent so reduced is modified on an application 
hy the ryot or the landholder who shall he at liberty to apply for enhancement of the rent so 
reduced on the (ground of rise in prices in subsequent Faslis up to the rent originally fixed under 
Section 40 of Chapter XI of the Act or otherwise. 

BUNDELKHAND LAND ALIENATION (AMENDING) BILL 

Tlu^ TT. V. (lovernineiit propose further to amend the Bundelkhand 
Land AlnMiation Act wdli tlie intent of restricting llie powers of the 
proprietors m repard to pruntiiip leases under sec. 11 (1) and usufructuary 
rnoripapos innler sec. (5 (a), iiy providing in these sections tliat tlie previous 
approval of the C-ollector must ho obtained to a lease or morlpape i>ro()osed 
under these sections 

The reasons for the aiiKmdmenl are stall'd as follows . 

A iTooiK ilijrh Com t iiiliny (Miablos SI d(»prcc-hold('r of :i di'i-riM* in ense^^ uii(li*r th(! 

itui)(U>li%l)Mii<l Liuid Alionaticm Act to obtain a loiiir losiscof llir iinlninciit-ilobtor’s property from a 
civil CDiiit (til llic j'louiid Hint Micro l^ntllhlniJ to prevent u civil courl Iroin cKf'oiiting n dccioo by 
floiiii; iinvlluni' wlncli ilio deceased dobtoi could hinisclf have done , iis for luslniieo, by iL>raiilinK a 
Icnsc in .Mcc(»idnii(ji‘ wiili section 11 ol the Act As the civil courtM cannot or <lo not ealculnte tli(‘ 
piofiU oi Iniid so coiToctiy as till* Collector dues, the result of the ruliiij^ is that leases are given 
freiiucnlly for many more years than the Collector would have allowed it the execution of ihn 
deeiecs had been n lot red to liim 


SHOR'r TERM SENTENCES 

In reviewing Uia annual report on the Adiniiiistralion of Jails in the 
North West Frontier I’l'oviiiee, for the year 193y-34, the (governor in Council 
ohserved • 

“111 the past Covoriimcnt have frequently drawn the attention of the magistracy to the un- 
desirability of hliort term sentences and the Governor in Council notes with regret that those warn- 
ings itopcar to have hed little or no effect. In calling attention to the matter once again he trusts 
that distriel magistrates will make special efforts to bring those remarks to the notice of all courts 
subordinate to Hiem including those of honorary magistrates. A sentence of one month has little 
or no deterrent offi'ci on an offender and merely serves to aggravate the already acute problem 
of overcrowding of jails m this province, besides involving needless expense and trouble to the 
jail adminiBtration. In most cases in which a sentence of one month has been passed, the Gover- 
nor in Council bulieveH that a sentence of fine would equally have met the ends of Justice." 

MEMBER’S RIGHT OF RESIGNATION UPHELD 

“The simple question involved in the appeal is whether or not the 
plaintiff liad the right to resign the membership of the Association and 
out oft his connection with it” observed the Additional Sub-Judge of Agra 
in dismiesing the appeal in Agra Province Skmindar^ Atisoeiaiion vs. 
Mr. Md. Faiyax Khan. 
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^ke plaintltt^MlMiiideBt was a aiambar ot tlie dafeadani-appeUaiiti the Agra ProTinee Zamln* 
daia* Aiioeiation. He reiigaed the mendhenhip by mAwwiy of t^o rof^gtored aotioBS he seat to the 
•eeretary of the Anoeiatfon on May 6. 1981. and June S4, 1982 ; but in spite of it the Aajoelatlon 
on Mareh 80, 1982. reooYered from him, by gettina the eolleotor of to issue a warrant of 

attadbment against him. the amount of Re. 87-8 whioh he used to contribute annually as a member 
and it was attempting to rcoover in the same way another sum of Rs. 87-6 for the subsequenli period 
when the plaintiff brought the suit, out of whioh this appeal has arisen. The suit was brought 
for a declaration that the plaintiff had ceased to be a member of the Association, for an injunction 
to restrain the Association from realising the amount which it was taking steps to recover and for 
reeorery of two sums of Rs. 87-8 which the Association had realized from him on May 6. 1931 and 
March 30. 1982. 

The defence, of the appellant was that all of its members were life-members and the plaintiff 
was not free to resign. The contributions were, therefore, rightly recovered from liim and ho was 
liable to continue to pay them. 

The learned munsif decreed the suit for the declaration and injunction sought by respondont 
and also for recovery of Rs. 37-8 which had been realized from him on March 30, 1932. He dis- 
allowed the claim for the other sura of Rs. 37-8. The Association came up in appeal against the 
decree passed by the munsif. 

The learned Sub-Judge upheld the decision of Ihe lower court and 
said in the course of his judgment : 

Apparently any one who can apply for and secure for himself the membership of the organi- 
zation has also tlio right to divest himself of the character of a rnember by resigning the member- 
ship and sever his conuootion with it. This right to resign is recognized under the Common Law 
of England and is in my opinion an appurtenance or nccoBsary adjunct of a man’s freedom of 
thought and action. 

The Agra Province Zainindars’ Association is not created by a statute and every zamiiidar 
paying a certain amount of revenue does not become a member of it automatically. All zamindars 
who pay this amount or more have first to apply for its membership and they became members 
when their applications are granted. The Association was formed by certain loading landholders 
of the province and is governed by certains rules and regulations framed by it. They contain 
no provision to the effect that a member shall have no right to resign . It is true that there is no 
reference whatsoever in the rules and regulations to the subject of rosignation by members but 
mere absence of allusion to resignation is not enough to deprive a man of his right which is natural 
as well as cnotomary. If the Association intended to take away tliis right from its meinhors it 
should have framed rules to that effect. It is to be noted that even in those rules aud regulations the 
members are not described as life-members. Moreover I think that even life-members have the 
right to resign. 

A QUESTION ON CHOTANAGPUR TENANCY LAW 

Whether the sale of a raiyati holding under Section 46 Cl. 6 of the 
Chotanagpur Tenancy Act is binding on a landlord even though the sale 
takes place without his consent was decided by their lordships Mr, Justice 
MaePherson, Mr. Justice James and Mr. Justice Varma in a case (Balaram 
Mahto vs. Lahahhat Mahto) which went in second appeal to the Patna 
High Court. 

Th« lover court had held that a tenant who haa sold an ocoupanoy holding can surrender 
hie holding after aale and the landlord can go upon the land on such surrender and settle the 
aame with a third party. 

Their lordahlpa gare Terdiot against this proposition and held that a tenant having made a 
valid tranafer haa no right to aurrender and this aurrender does not give anything to the landlord. 
Saetlon 46 (6) eannot give any right to landlord to ignoie a sale and aettlo a land with a third 
parly after taking anrrendar thereof from a tenant who divaeted himself of all interasta therein. 

17 
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PUCCA STRUCTURE AND PERMANENT TENANCY 

In Moslem Molla and others vs. Suhal Chandra Bov and other* 
Mr. Justice M. 0. Obose of the Calcutta High Court has decided to the 
effect that mere absence of pucca structure or the fact that the tenants 
have possessed a holding for a long period succeeding from father to 
son on payment of uniform rent is not a determining factor on the ques- 
tion whether the tenancy is permanent or not. 

The plaintiff- respondents brought a suit for a deolaration that the defendant-appellants were 
not permanent but iieoa tenants of a part of the land for a long period and tresspasser with regard 
to the other, that they were attempting to raise a puoca structure on the land which they had no 
right to do and thoy prayed for an injunction that the defendants be restrained from doing so. 

Tt was proved that the defendants, their father and grandfather had been paying rent at 
a uniform rate. It also appeared from the record and evidence that the plaintiffs’ prodecessors had 
instituted forty years before the present suit a suit for ejectment against the defendants alleging 
that they were ticca tenants and had no permanent rights. The defendants tiled a written state- 
ment olaimin^' permanent right and this suit was withdrawn by the plaintiffs. Again in 1918 another 
suit was instituted by the plaintiffs for ejectment, but this suit also was withdrawn. The present 
suit was instituted in 1029 and the occasion for it was that at the end of 1928 the defendants were 
attempting to build a brick structure on the land. The plaintiffs' contention that by this attempt 
at construction they had notice for the first time that the tenants were claiming a permanent 
right was disallowed by his lordsliip who held that the landlords (plaintiffs) had notice of the 
tenant’s claim, yet tliey had suffered them to remain on the land for forty years before instituting 
the present suit. 


Hope leads to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 

— Therefore don't Live in Hope — 

INSURE TO-DAY 


United India Life Assurance 


CO., LTD. 

OFFERS YOU THE BEST AND THE SAFEST POLICY 
JOINT AND FEMALE LIFE— A SPECIALITY. 


COMPOUD REVERSIONARY BONUS : 


Whole Life Rs. 22-8 per annum. 
Enoowmenl Rs. 18-0 per •nimin. 

2. LYONS RANGE. CALCUTTA. 



Matters of Moment 



THE REPORT OP THE JOINT PARLIA- 
MENTARY COMMITTEE 


T he long expected report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
published as we were just going to press. The Report is published 
in two Volumes, of which the second is concerned entirely with Records, that 
is. Notes, Memoranda, Interpellation and Resolutions. Volume I consists 
of the Report which is published in two parts. Part I being the Report 
proper, Part II being the proceedings of the Committee. We are concerned 
with Part I here, the Report proper. 

It was thoughtful of the Government to have circulated a press 
summary of the Report which consists of 482 paragraphs in 281 closely 
printed pages. Since, however, it is not possible within the space at our 
disposal to reproduce even this press summary in full and since the sum- 
mary itself has been published in the daily press only the other day, it 
will be sufficient if we content ourselves by pointing to a few salient features 
of the scheme of constitutional reform as presented by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The Report has been priced only eight annas so 
that it is within easy reach of all those who want to make a detailed study 
of the scheme. 

Roughly speaking, the scheme follows in its main outline that of the 
White Paper. There are, however, important deviations, to which we shall 
refer presently. The starting plank of the scheme is Provincial Autonomy 
with Federation to be provided for in the same Constitution Act but not 
to be brought into being until certain conditions are satisfied. The first 
is that it must be a Federation for all India, British India as well as 
Princely India. The conferment of responsibility at the Centro is linked 
with this condition for it is roundly stated that “a responsible British 
India Centre is not a possible solution of the constitutional problem.” In 
Other words, if British India wants to be free, the whole of India must be 
compelled to be free. The J. P, Committee accept the principle laid down 
in the White Paper that a condition precedent to Federation should be 
that Rulers of States “representing not less than half the aggregate 
population of the States and entitled to not less than half the seats 
allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, have signified to 
His Majesty their desire to accede to the Federation.” 

The Federal Executive will be constituted on tlie lines laid down in 
the White Paper. The Reserved Departments will be— Defence, Foreign 
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AffairB, Eoclesiastical and Britiah Baluohiathan. As regerda, Defenee, 
even the extent and methoda of oonanltation between membera of the 
Federal Legislature and the Department are made to rest on the diacro* 
tion of the Government Military Finance and the Military Accounts 
Department which are at present part of the Finance Department of tiie 
Government of India and not of the Army Department would be 
transferred to the Department of Defence. For the purposes of the 
Reserved Departments and in view of the Qovernor-Generars special 
responsibility in relation thereto, the scheme contemplates the 
appointment of three Counsellors served with "an adequate staff’, 
who shall be ex-officio members of both chambers of the legiala- 
lui-e with full powers of taking part in debates but without any right 
to vole. 

The “special responsibilities” of which seven varieties are mentioned 
in the White Paper are, of course, all there. Regarding the question of 
commercial discrimination, the J. P. Committee divide the question into two 
parts : discrimination, administrative as well as legislative, in fact or 
in form, against British commercial interests and British trade in India ; 
and, discrimination against British imports. In the first case, a provision 
in the Constitution Act against legislative discrimination is recommended 
which would be used to prevent administrative discrimination as well by 
the exercise of the Govern or-Genoral’s special responsibility. It should 
be provided that no law restricting the right of entry into British India 
should apply to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom (except 
in case of undesirable persons) and “no law relating to taxation, travel 
and residence, the holding of property, the holding of public office, or 
or the carrying on of any trade, business or profession in British India 
should apply to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, in so 
far as it imposes any conditions or restrictions based upon domicile, resi- 
dence or duration of residence, language, race, religion or place of birth.” 
A special provision against discrimination is made in regard to shipping. 
The grant of bounties and subsidies shall not include any conditions 
adverse to the eligibility of companies already engaged in that branch 
of trade or industry which it is the purpose of the grant to stimulate. The 
conditions (such as those contemplated by the External Capital Committee 
and since adopted by the Government) will apply only in regard to com- 
panies engaging in that branch of the trade or industry subsequently. 
As regards discrimination against British imports, it will be the duty 

of the Governor-General “to intervene in tariff policy only if in his 

opinion the intention of the policy comtemplated is to subject trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not in the 
interests of India but with the object of injuring the interests of tile 
United Kingdom." The penal treatment against British India imports 
includes differential treatment of various types of products.” This is a 
new feature of the Report of the J, P, Committee compared to the White 
Paper. 
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Tho ProviiM^al Bxoeiitive also will be armed with powers indicated 
in the White Paper whose recommendations are generally followed in this 
regard. There are two major deviations. Governor’s Acta like Ordinances 
must have to be laid before Parliament and must have the previous 8an<^ 
tion of the GovernoivGeneral, the second deviation is connected with the 
situation brought about by terrorism in Bengal. In order to combat 
terrorism, a special discretionary poww is proposed to be given to the 
Governor of Bengal “to assume charge, to such extent as he may judge 
requisite, of any branch of the Government which he thinks it necessary 
to employ to combat such activities, or if necessary to create new machi- 
nery for the purpose,” and the Committee declare that “if conditions in 
Bengal at the time of the inauguration of the Provincial Autonomy have 
not materially improved, it would, in our judgment, be essential that the 
Governor of that Province should exercise the powers we have just des- 
cribed forthwith and should be directed to do so in his Instrument of 
Instructions which, in this as in other respects, would remain in force until 
amended with the consent of Parliament” 

So far as the legislature is concerned, the Federal Legislature will 
consist of two Houses, the Council of State consisting of 150 British India 
representatives together with 6 members nominated by the Governor- 
General in his discretion, and the Federal House of Assembly consisting 
of 250 British India representatives. The States would be represented by 
100 seats in the Upper House bringing up the total to 250, and by 125 
seats in the House of Assembly bringing up the total to 375. The Council 
of State will be a non-dissoluble body, a third of its members retiring 
every 3 years. Election will, therefore, be according to a special plan 
which is explained in Appendix II of Section IV of the Report. A very 
important point of departure from the White Paper scheme is in regard 
to the system of election proposed for the Federal House of Assembly. 
The election is to be indirect. Election to the seats allocated as General 
or Maliomedan will be by the members of the Provincial Lower House 
who hold respectively General or Mahomedan seats in that House. In 
the Punjab, those members who hold Sikh seats in the Provincial Legis- 
lature will elect to the six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the Assembly. 
The method of voting will be the single transferable vote. Special arrange- 
ments have been proposed for the Depressed class seats. There is with- 
out doubt the utmost likelihood of these proposals raising a storm of 
protest from Indian quarters. Representatives from India have almost 
unanimously pleaded for direct election and that was also the view adop- 
ted by the British India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum. The 
J. P. Committee, however, appear to be definite in their view that if the 
responsibility of the representative to the electorate is to be made effec- 
tive, indirect election is the only way for a vast country like India unless, 
of course, the number of seats were increased to an unwieldy figure. 

In the Provinces, second chambers have been proposed, in addition 
to Bengal, Bihar and U. P. as recommended by the White Paper, for 

18 
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Bombay and Madras as well. The seats include nominated, directly elected, 
and indirectly elected, by members of the Provincial Lower House. In 
Bombay, Madras and U. P. there would be no seats for indirect election. 
The proportion of nominated seats varies between 10 to 18 per cent 

The Communal Award together with its concomitant, the Poona Pact, 
is, of course, accepted and the case of Bengal Caste Hindus is recognized 
in the suggestion that is made for "some reduction** in the seats allocated 
to the Depressed classes in Bengal, possibly with a compensatory increase 
in the number of their seats in the other Provinces. The franchise re> 
commended in the White Paper is approved with slight modifications. It 
will have the effect of enfranchising 14 p. o. of the male population, as 
compared to the present 3 per cent, resulting in between 28 to 29 millions 
of the people being enfranchised. 

As regards the vexed question of residuary powers, two exclusive 
lists and one list embodying concurrent powers have been carefully pre> 
pared with the proviso that it shall be within the discretion of the Go- 
vernor-General to allocate to either of the two exclusive lists the right to 
legislate on matters not included within the lists. 

So far as the Services are concerned, it is recommended that recruit- 
ment by the Secretary of Slate should stop except in the case of the 
Imperial Police and Indian Civil Services. 

There should be a Federal Court but no supreme Court. 

Burma’s separation is recommended subject to a mutual adjustment 
of assets and liabilities and the conclusion of a Trade Convention. 

THE PROGRESS OP INDIAN INSURANCE 

The large number of insurance companies which have grown up 
in India during the last few years, particularly during the last two, 
makes the issue of the Insurance Year Book which is a Government 
publication, a matter of great interest It is, however, a matter of regret 
that the Department concerned is singularly remiss in securing a timely 
publication of the Report The latest that is in our hands, published a 
few weeks ago, is the Year Book for 1933 in which figures are brought 
up to 1932 together with a few figures which have been so far available 
for the year 1933. A Report which is meant to be a current annual publi- 
cation loses much of its usefulness if it keeps on talking of things which 
happened two years ago. It is a disgrace in an age of speed. 

Now for the facts, the total number of insurance companies subject 
to the Acts of 1912 and 1928 are 319 of which those constituted in India 
number 169, and those outside 150. Of the companies constituted in India, 
124 write only life business, 29 write life with other forms of insurance 
and 16 write only non-life business. That it is only recently that life 
insurance in India has made any great strides is borne by the fact that 
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of the 168 oompaniee oonstltated in this country writing life bneineae, 
many aa 119 have been eatablished sinoe the year 1313, that is, after the 
Acte of 1912 had been passed. As many as 64, that is, more than 60 per 
cent of the companies established sinoe 1918, were constituted during the 
last four years. This means that progress has been far too rapid during 
the last few years, a matter which has been causing some concern to 
many well-wishers of Indian insurance. The field which yet lies ahead 
is, however, vast and there is no reason why we should prefer to rest on 
our oars. As we shall presently see, non-Indian offices yet take a very 
large slice of the savings of our countrymen, though the share of Indian 
companies has been steadily increasing. There is room yet for a net 
advance, for in a country like India, only 7,74,000 policies wore in force in 
1932 (Indian and non-Indian companies together) which even if we assume 
every policy to have been taken out by a separate individual represents 
but a small fraction of the insurable public. The average sum assured 
per policy held with an Indian company during 1931 and 1932 was Rs. 1764 
and Rs. 1674, respectively, while that with a non-Indian company was 
Rs. 3,400 and Rs. 3,376, respectively. Here also there is scope for improve- 
ment. 

The distribution of the Indian companies among the different Pro- 
vinces shows Bombay coming as the easy first with 68 companies, Bengal 
following with 31 companies, Madras 26 and the Punjab 19. Of the non- 
Indian companies those registered in the United Kingdom number 71, 
Dominions and Colonies 31, the continent of Europe 18, U. S. A. 16, Japan 
9, Java 5. The total number of non-lndiaii companies in 1932 was 150, 
a fact which is a reminder that the country is not yet surfeited with Indian 
companies. But as we have just noted there is room yet for a not ad- 
vance, for non-Indian as well as Indian companies. As it is, Indian 
companies have been doing very well. During the decade 1923-1932, the 
total life assurance income of Indian companies rose from Rs. 249 lakhs 
to Rs. 688 lakhs. The following figures will bear further evidence of the 
progress of Indian companies (the figures relate to 1932). 


Items. 

Indian. 

Non-Indian. 

Total. 

No. of policies 

113,000 

26,000 

139,000 

Total new business 

Rs. 19 crores 

Rs. 8f crores 

Rs. 274 crores 

Total new premium in- 

Rs. 1 crore 

Rs. i crore 

Rs. 11 crores 

come. 

Total business in force 

Rs. 102 crores 

Rs. 76 crores 

Rs. 178 orores 

(effected in India). 

Total premium income in 

Rs. 41 crores 

Rs. 41 crores 

Rs. 9 crores 

force. 


It is significant that while the total business in force increased by 
Rs. 10 crores during 1931-32, Indian companies captured as much as Rs. 
orores of the increase. The total new business of all Insurance com- 
panies (life) increased by only Rs. 1 crore during 1931-32 while that of 
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Indian companies only increased by Ra. C tfor ee , the fncraaid of oiM 
orore beinsr at the cost of Dominion and Colonial companies. Figuret 
relating to valuation results are also very satisfactory. The Tear Book 
contains the results of the latest actuarial valuations of 66 Indian lifh 
offices of which 48 have disclosed a surplus and 8 disdosed a defidt, out 
of which in 6 cases the deficit was covered by the paid up capital and in 
the other two fresh capital had to be issued. This shows that the Com* 
panies have generally been following sound investment policies. The 
total assets of Indian companies amount to Ra 31§ crores of which 
Rs. 21 1 crores are invested in stock exchange securities, Rs. 4} crores in 
loans against mortgages, loans on policies, stocks and shares, and Rs. 1| 
crores represent investment in land and house property, The total Indian 
assets of non-Indian companies are Rs. 37f crores. Two criticisms in 
respect of these assets have been made. It is pointed out, in the first 
place, that these deposits are disproportionately small in relation to 
their total life business and, secondly, that while details of Government 
deposits of Indian companies have been given in the Year Book, corres- 
ponding information in regard to non-Indian companies is not available. It 
may be remarked here that unlike the Indian companies, the non-Indian 
companies are not required to make any deposit with the Government of 
India before starting their operations. A maximum of Rs. 2 lakhs is 
required in the case of Indian life offices. 

While, however. Indian companies have made notable progress in 
life insurance business, their progress has been very slow in the case of 
non-life business. There were in 19^ only 45 Indian Insurance offices 
writing non-life business either exclusively or in conjunction with life. 
Of the total net premium income of Rs. 2i crores from non-life business 
(fire, marine and miscellaneous), the share of Indian companies was only 
Rs. I crores. It may be mentioned here that though Acts have been 
passed regulating life insurance business in India, non-life companies are 
at present subject to no special legislative enactments. 

Another feature .to which we draw attention is the existence of a 
large number of provident insurance societies. The Year Book states 
that 369 Provident Societies have so far been registered under the Provi- 
dent Insurance Act of 1932. The Year Book’s strictures on the "Dividuig 
Flan’’ scheme of insurance and the discreditable record of many .of these 
Provident societies show that there is need for considerable caution in 
regard to the management, working, and financial stability of tiiese 
societies. 



Gleanings 

ROOSEVELT AND THE AMERICAN FARMER 

Dr. H. L. Dey, M. A., D. Sc., contributes a thoughtful article on 
"Roosevelt’s Great Economic Experiment" to the page? of the latest 
number of the Indian Review. Referring in the course of his discussion 
to the agrarian situation in America and President Roosevelt’s measures 
to relieve the same, he says : 

The economic diffiaultlee of the American farmer are exactly like those of the Indian peasant. 
During the last five years the value of hia cash crops haa gone down by some 40-60 per cent, and 
hia purchasing power and debt-paying capacity have also declined in proportion. Thus between 
1929 and 1933, the groaa Income of the American farmers from crops and live-stock fell off from 
12,000 million dollars to only 6,000 million dollars, while the amount of mortgage debts mounted 
up from 3,300 million dollars in 1910 to 8,500 million dollars in 1933. In the same period, how- 
ever, the prices of his tools and implements, and cloths and boots and shoes wore reduced by 
only 25 per cent, while the real burden of his debt and land taxes practically doubled. The 
farmers were on the brink of a rebellion in the early part of 1983 and President Roosevelt had 
scarcely assumed office before he was called upon to deal with the situation quickly and extra* 
ordinarily. Within ten weeks, he placed on the Statute-Book two agrarian measures of a sweeping 
and revolutionary character. 

Under the first and the more important of these measures, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
it is attempted to increase the income of the peasant by raising prices through limitation of pro- 
duction' It is proposed to reduce the area under cotton 40 per cent., and hogs 26 per cent. And 
similarly for other products. But the method employed is persuasion and not compulsion. And 
propaganda is backed up by rewards. Every cultivator is to be given a bounty in proportion 
to the area ho puts out of cultivation. It is estimated that the bounty will cost the Treasury the 
sum of 400 million dollars. And this vast amount is to be raised by moans of a special levy on 
the manufacturer. The levy is called the processing tax and it is imposed on all raw materials 
consumed within the country. It is expected that the limitation of output will also increase the 
farmers* income by 500-600 million dollars. The objective of this measure Is to restore the balance 
between the production and consumption of primary commodities* And the effect of this measure 
is to transfer purebasing power from the manufacturer. The salary-earner and the fixed-income 
classes to the farmer. 

The second of the measures, the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, authorises the Federal Land 
Banks (land mortgage banks),to issue debentures up to 2,000 million dollars at 4 per cent, interest, 
the interest to be guaranteed by the Qovernment. The money is to be widely and liberally used 
in relieving the burden of indebtedness. The object of this measure is to increase the supply of 
cheap agrieultural credit, to liquefy the frozen assets of banks and insurance companies which 
have invested in land mortgagea, to lighten the pressure of debts, to ensure to the creditor a regular 
payment by email Instalments in exchange for reduction of interest, whioh is guaranteed. The 
e se ene e of the seheme ie to readjnst the debts and then to take over the task of liquidation on the 
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•honldenoftheStaMMdBUite-ilded iutlHiUoBA It wUI not parhapt b« «rt el plaae Imn to 
mention that the plan of debt relief In the U. S. A ia eaeantiaUy the aame aa ia pnvoeed for the 
different proTlneea of India, rii., land morlfage banka and eoneiUation boarde. The onlp fUtfer- 
anee is that whareae ia Ameriaa they are attaoklng the problem on an eztoiBiTe front, we In India 
are still halting and hesitant with our programme. 

THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 

Writing in the pages of the Hindustan Review Mr. S. G. Warty, 
M. A., says that both the ideals of individual development and citizenship 
have been found incomplete, the one, because it lacked a distinct social 
purpose, and the other, because it emphasized the glory of the political 
State at the expense oi mankind in general. 

We are now in need [he Bays] ot an ideal which will serve a social purpose and will alflo 
reiirard all men as of one family without distinction of creed* race or nationality. This new ideal 
I call the ideal of service in education. 

To attain this ideal in praolico our educators have not only to train and develop the intellec- 
tual powoiri of the pupils entrusted to their care, but also simultaneously to train in them the 
will and the habit to devote those powers to the servioe of their fellow-beinf;s. The instinct of 
9ie£ffhffo?irimegs has to bo developed, not in the restricted sense of citizenship but in the larger 
sense in which the term was used by Jesus Christ in his parable of the Good Samaritan. Tho 
pupils must bo taught from tho very beginning, to think and speak, not in terms of nationality 
or creed or race, but in terms of the human kind. In the present era of competition, we consider 
ourselves most sucoessful when we are clover enough to got tho hotter of others by striving for 
individual happiness. In the new era of co-operation aud service, that is to come, that man alone 
would bo considered to be truly suooosbtul in life, who has found bis happiness in the happiness 
of his follow-beings. 

If this DOW aim of education bo accepted, it will then be tho duty of educationists to devise 
a well-graded and well-planned syllabus to attain this aim. The whole subject can indeed be 
expanded into a volume, but I may give here an idea of how this process can be started. Let us 
take a class in the primary stage. The teacher should not only inspire in his pupils the love of 
human kind by telling them short Htories of kind duods done by the good men of the past and the 
present, but should also simultanoously get some practical work done by them as part of tho 
regular studios and curricula of the school. 

Bo far as the praetioal work is concerned, the teacher may, for example, ask each one of 
Ills pupils to visit all tho houses in his neighbourhood to examine the sanitary conditions, the 
toll of sicknoKB, the oases of starvation etc. etc., by himself first initiating them in the task. Ho 
may then diacusa with his pupils the means and metliods of assistance where necessary, and yoko 
them to such practical service as lios within their power to render. Thereby the pupils will 
acquire the haliit of looking after the interests ot their neighbours with a kindly eye, and will also 
develop in thcmsolvos a social and humanitarian outlook aa opposed to the purely individualistio 
and selfish, an outlook which may govern their actions throughout their life Care must be taken 
to see that the sentiments roused and the activity stimulated are spontaneous and nut forced in 
the slightest degree, for which purpose all the best skill of the teacher and all the best educative 
metliods must bo put to use. Such a process of training continued throughout the eduoational 
course in a well-planned, woU-graded syllabus, would help to bring ua nearer the ideal we aim at. 

SECRET OF GOLD EXPORT POLICY 

Gold has now been exported from India over two orores of rupees. 
But no satisfactory explanation thereof has been offered by the British 
Government beyond the susfgestion that through the export of gold 
India has been ablg to retain her purdiasing power ot foreign goods. The 
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main objective, saya Mr. S. Erneat Devalal R 0. R, fNew York) in the 
Soifa ITMMy, was some thinff different. 

Reviewlnff the gold posiUcm in Yarions oounirieB, I oaniiot understand what other polio; 
the British Ooremmont could have followed with regard to gold snpplies from India. As oir- 
eumstaneea would hare it, nearly 2 billion dollars worth of gold is stored in the U. 8. A. and 
Franoe, thus leaTing it inadequate for the rest of the world, not to speak of the backing for internal 
monetary system. 

To oren entertain the idea that such gold as was in the U. 8. A. and Prance could be re- 
distributed would be too presumptuous since neither of those countries are out to purchase any 
appreciable quanUty from any country In fact both of them are sellers and are keen to get 
faYOurable balance of trade in their own farour Then, again, they are both creditor countries ; 
as such capital and gold would flow to them rather than their exporting gold to any country. Further 
more, with the unsettled political conditions in Europe neither the U. 8. A. nor Franco would be 
prepared to grant loans to any of the European States. 

In short from the^o two countries Groat Britain had no reasonable hope of building up her 
gold rosorres, which was most iinperatlYe not only from the poiut of view of international ex- 
changes and stability of her internal monetary system, hut to secure and solidify her financial 
position by haYing the real yellow metal in the Bank of England, so that in ease of war, it may 
help her purchases of food supplies and other reciuiromcnts of war. It wa^ a clever 
move on the part of the British Cabinet to got the Secretary of Stato to tap the gold in India and 
they have succeeded in exporting gold to the extent of £ 155,000,000 This amount reprosonta 
more than the total gold holdings of the Bank of England, (£ 140,000.000 ) on which were based 
£400,000,000 nationally authorised semi-State Bank notes and £ 1,750.000,000 privately manufac- 
tured Bank Deposit Currency circulated by cheques Thus India has been deprived of her gold 
whiob could have been the basis of her national wealth and an aid to the promotion and develop* 
ment of her trade, oomincrco and industries. 

Looking at it from another point of view the position of Great Britain of late has been that 
her currency system is based on Sterling and not on gold, which, in o'hcr woid^, moans that 
their credit in the international market is not what it was when she as on tliu gold standard. 
Moreover, when every country is thinking of war and making preparation for it, it wmild have 
been a great folly inaood if Groat Britain had not taken steps to reimburse himself witli gold. 

AGRICULTURAL GUIDE SOCIETIES 

In the same journal Mr. G. S. Bedi, b. a., writes to say that nlthouph 
rural reconstruction measures such as consolidation of hoI(lin(}:K, ostablish- 
ment of village co-operative shops, subsidiary industries, use of good 
manure, seed and cattle, introduction of suitable crops and fodder, etc., are 
being discussed and preached, “the pity is that they have not been rightly 
and properly explained to the zamindar.” He suggests that every village 
should have an Agricultural Guide Society to guide its people 

The chief function of the society will bo to explain fully to the villagers nil tlio schomca, 
that are devised from time to time for their gond. The society can get small illusriarrd hooks 
about the growing, harvesting, and threshing uf wheat, and the production of cotton, sugar, 
tobacco etc Pamphlets published by the Agricultural Departments in Canada Aiisfi alia, Russia, 
about the oo-operative system ^n Canada and U. S. A. should also be made ut^o of. All this 
literature should be constantly read out to the villagers and explained even with the help 
of pictures and cinema lorries* When he w’.ll sec comforts and luxuries of life enjoyed by 
his brother in other lands, the desire to grow and become like him will also nnsc in him. 
Then he will begin to have faith in all these new schemes. 

Secondly, the Society should help the village in tbe matter of crops and fodder. A 
Uat of crops in rotation can be prepared by the Society ^n consultation with the Agriculture 
Inspector and tried. The crops for fodder should also be selected. 
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Thirdly, the loeiety should find out what aubaldlary iudaiirj can be tried in the TillagUt 
Now the Mandi Hydro-Bleotrlo scheme would give us eleetrielty and it is up to ns to make what 
use we can make of it in our Tillages. It la a thing of primary neoessJty that some souroe of 
additional income and work, when he has nothing to do, should be prorided. 

L^st of all, the society should also make an attempt to start a oo-operative shop and stores. 
Oo-operaiive system can also be tried In watering the land, in harTesting, threshing, and 
marketing, etc. 

That is how, 1 think, “Agricultural Guide Society” in oonaultation with the officials of the 
Agriculture Department, can hope to persuade the Tillagera by means of agricultural and industrial 
literature, propaganda, talks and discusaiona, to have faith in oonsolidation, eo-operation and 
scientific methods of agriculture and to h&7e confidence in the officials concerned. This faith and 
oonfidenoe, I venture to hope, will bring about a good deal of aucoeu. I also wish to sound a note of 
warning here that the success of the society will entirely depend on the Judieioue selection of its 
fneinbors. Educated people who have real sympathy with the »amindar and ean win hit 
eonfidenoe, will surely succeed in enabling him to understand all these things. These Village 
Guide Societies should be affiliated to the District Agricultural Association. 

WINDOW GARDENING 

The following notes on window gardening appear in the columns of 
the Hindu from the pen of Mr. K. S. Gopalaswamiengar, b.a., b.l., F.R.H.S., 
Bangalore 

Window Gardening consists in growing plants in windows and similar openings In bozea 
made for the purpose. Grown in a systematic way, window plante provide satisfaction and 
pleasure. Not only do they tend to the better enjoyment of the inmates of the residence in a 
large garden, but they do offer an opportunity for those who live in crowded localities, with not 
a bit of ground to grow their plants in. 

Window boxes may be made of burnt clay as the ordinary flower pots in reotangnlar blocks 
two fort or so long and six to ten inches deep and about ton inclios wide. They may also be made 
of wood and painted with a suitable colour. For purposes of drainage, they should have two or 
throe holes in the bottom and these should be covered with old crooks, gravel stones and sand as 
in draining ordinary pots. The soil which is suited for most plants is a mixture made up of 
two parte of red earth, one part of sand, one part of leaf mould, and two parts of well decomposed 
manure. It is essential it should be rich to sustain the growth of the plants over a long period In 
the limited ppacc available for their roots. Application of liquid manure should be given onea 
a fortnight when the plants are growing well, especially when they get *'pot bound”, that is, when 
the roots have increased and filled the pot. Regular watering should be done, not allowing tba 
plants to wilt for want of water. Watering should not however be too frequently done which re- 
sults In turning the soil sour. When the plants have fully grown, It Is very desirable to stir Into 
the soil some well decomposed manure mixed with loam to provide some slower acting but 
substantial food to tiio plant than liquid manure. Half a dozen table ipoonfuls of bone meal stirred 
into the soil, or mixed along with the compost to start with, is attended with beneflolal results. 

There are several varieties of plants which may be grown In window boxes. Slender oreepera 
as Jaoqucmontia ooerulea, climbing nasturtium, variegated vinca, mauraDdia^elimbing ferns, etc., 
can be grown against a frame or trellis fixed i8to the box. Petunias, 'banoony' lobelias, tuberous- 
rooted begonias of iho decumbena type; tradesoantla, ivy geraniums, etc , fill a box well, oover 
the sides of ttio box and look charming with either foliage or flower or both. OolenSp irsene, res 
begonia, and such handsome foliagod plants can also be used to brighten the widow. Young palms, 
dracaenas, panazes, ferns etc., can alto be used with marked effect. 

To save the monotony of having the tame plants in the boxes for all time, it is alwayi desirable 
to grow some suitable varietiea of plants in pots so that they may be straightaway pnt into the 
boaea, when wanted. 
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THE OTTAWA DEAL 

The following observations of Prof. H. B. Lees-Smith on the origin 
and results of the Ottawa Oonference. which appear in the pages of the 
Curr&vt History, are interesting reading : 

One of the benefits that the National Oorernment promised Great Britain was Imperial 
Preferenoe. The Ottawa Conferenoe at last brought that about. The Dominions had for many 
years given Great Britain certain preferences in their tariffs, but the free-trade system had 
prevented her from granting any substantial reciprocity. Now that Great Britain had a tariff 
ahe ought in theory to be able to offer the Dominions preferences of real value and obtain in 
return increased preferences from them which would give British exports a continually rising 
share in their expanding markets. The National Government accepted this theory, but it has 
always been inherently unsound. The Dominions are determined to develop their own manufac- 
tures and their most formidable competitor is Great Britain herself. They cannot give her really 
effective preferences, for any increase in the imports of British manufaotures can only bo at the 
expense of the industries they wish to build up for themselves. The test of the Ottawa Conference 
was whetlier it could resolve this dilemma, but it could not 

Canada increased the tariff on both British and other Imports to record heights few months 
before the Gonferenco'began. Prime Minister Bennett gave the mother country certain preferences 
at Ottawa but on examination it is found that the tariff against Great Britain to-day is higher 
than before he came!' into office. British exports to Canada have, in fact, fallen since the Con- 
ference was held. The Australian representatives at the Conference proudly stated that they could 
give Great Britain nothing without the authority of their Parliament, and they followed this up 
on their return with such meagre measure that all interest in them was evaporated. In New 
Zealand the Prime Minister, on his return from Ottawa explained to his Parliament that ho had 
merely ante-dated by six months certain changes which would have boon made without any 
Ottawa Conference. South Africa has declared both before, during and since the Conference that 
she had little to ask and still less to give. British Ministers since their return from Ottawa have 
been markedly silent about Imperial Preference, and it has sunk to the level of a minor political 
issue. The basis of a good trade bargain between Great Britain and her Dominions does not exist 
and the Ottawa Conference will be the first and last effort artificially to create it 

The failure of the Ottawa Conference has shown that protection carries in its heart a deadly 
peril to the future of the British Empire. The farmer in Great Britain has won for himself pro- 
tection against the foreigner, only to find that the plaoe of the foreigner has been taken by the 
Dominions. As the imports of meat and dairy produce from Argentina and Denmark have been 
out down, more and more have come from Australia and New Zealand The English farmer finds 
It Just as unpleasant to be ruined by an Australian as by an Argentinean. lie is forcing the 
National Government to start excluding Empire goods. This latest peril to the Empire is shown 
by the dispute with New Zealand who sends 80 per cent of her*produce to England. If Great 
Britain outs off exports from New Zealand to what is praotioally her only market, she will he 
ruined. She will bo unable to buy British goods or admit British settlers or pay interest on British 
oapitai. Proteotion has ranged the British farmer against the British Empire and has nothing to 
offer to end the miserable quarrel. 
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Activities of Landholders’ Associations 



THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION, OUDH. 

T he British Indian Asscciation of the Taluqdara of Oudh is one of 
the oldest Associations in India, having been established in 1862. It has 
statutory recognition and its membership is hereditary. Its activities and 
importance date from the time of Lord Canning. Its members, the tuluq- 
dars, have a special law of inheritance which is applicable to all. irrespective 
of religion and hold their property under sanads by which the Crown has 
bestowed on them full rights, titles and possessions. They have been in 
enjoyment of other special privileges which they greatly cherish. 

In November 1332, when an important step towards Indianising the 
army was taken by the opening of the Military Academy at Dehra Dun 
for training Indian cadets, the Local Government invited the Association 
to co-operate with them by founding an annual scholarship to assist de- 
serving boys of the province at the Academy. Being thus approached, 
the Association decided to pay half amount of the fees payable for the 
five terms i. e, half of Rs. 3,850 to the deserving son of a Taluqdar who 
joined the Academy. 

The Colvin Taluqdars’ School, a large part of whose funds is drawn 
annually from Taluqdars Cess, is a standing testimony to the interest 
the Association takes in the education of the sons and heirs of its mem- 
bers. Yet another evidence of this interest was supplied when at the 
recent conversion of the school into an Intermediate College, the Asso- 
ciation guaranteed a grant of Ks. 3,000 a year for five years to the school 
provided the Government continued to make their promised block grant 
of Rs 20,000 during the same period. 

The Association put on record its emphatic protest against the Com- 
munal Award announced by the Premier, unjustifiably alloting six seats 
only to the landlords of the United Provinces in the reformed Legislative 
Council, It urged in the memorandum submitted jointly with the Agra 
Province Zamindars' Association to the Governor-General of India that 
when the franchise was going to be enlarged and the strength of the 
provincial legislature would thereby became more than doubled, “it is 
only fair and proper that there should be a proportionate increase in 
the number of seats for our community which should under no oircums- 
tanoes be less than 12 seats in these provinces”. It also claimed a greater 
voice for the landlords, corresponding to their important position in the 
country, in the Central Legislature. It has demanded the establishment 
of a Second Chamber in the province for safeguarding landlords' interests 
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and never oeaeed to emphaeiee the importance of adequate repreaen* 
^tion of the landlords of the pFOvinoe, in civil and military services in 
view of titeir traditional loyalty and general suitability for all kinds of 
posts of administrative and military importance. 

In May 1938, the Association sent a memorandum to the Chairman, 
Joint Select Committee, setting forth the claim of the landlords of the pro- 
vince generally and of the Taluqdars of Oudh in particular to a much 
larger special representation in the legislatures than has been awarded 
under the Premier’s Award. It sent its Secretary, Raja Saiyed Mohammad 
Mehdi of Pirpur, to London to appear and give evidence on its behalf 
before the Joint Select Committee. 

In view of the impending change in the constitution the Association 
considers the organisation of the zamindars of the province as very 
important for upholding and protecting their interests as well as 
those of the country in general. The Select Committee of the Asso- 
ciation recommended in April 1933 the early establishment of district 
associations with the British Indian Association' of Ondh as the central 
body and a comprehensive programme of work, including promotion of 
good relations between landlords and tenants, communal concord, de- 
velopment of arts, crafts and agriculture, opposition to subversive political 
activities, repeal of repressive measures, etc. 

The Association drew the attention of the Board of Revenue to the 
practice which, it was informed, was obtaining in the estates under the 
Court of Wards to realise the current demand from tnnaiils leaving the 
arrears of rents to be remitted after some time or to become lime-barred. 
It suggested that this practice should stop and that the realisation staff 
should be instructed to try to recover the arrears due from a khaatkar 
first and then the current demand ; that arrears should on no account 
be allowed to become time-barred and wherever possible pronotos should 
be taken to safeguard the interest of the proprietor. 

A new political party called the National Agriculturists Party of 
Oudh has been recently inaugurated under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion mainly with the object of improving the condition of the agricul- 
turists and securing political advancement of the province. Steps are 
being taken to open branch organisations in the districts. Non-agricul- 
turists have been excluded from membership of the Party which is con- 
fined only to zamindars, paying not less than Rs. 10 as land revenue and 
tenants not less than Rs. 20 as rent. 

The Association is making steady progress under the aegis of its able 
President, Raja Rampal Singh, K. c. i. E. 

MALDA LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The landholders of Malda long felt the want of an Association 
for maintaining their interests and ventilating their griovance.s. At last 
Rai Saheb Jadunandan Choudhury -and other leading gt^ntlemen took 
the lead in the matter and invited the landholders of the district to meet 
publicly to discuss matters concerning themselves They met on the 
§0th ^ March, 1981, and formed the Landholders’ Association of Malda 


with the following office-bearers 

Raja Sarat Chandra Roy Ohoudhury. *toy Saheb Jadunandan Cliou^nry, 

Pmidma; Babu Aahutoah Qhondbury and Babu Nleitha Nath Ohatak, JiJ. Baba 

AShntoab Ohondhury, Tntuwrtr; and Khan Bahadur Abdul Hayat Khan Choudhury, An tay. 
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A Working CSommittee was also formed with the following members:— 

Sal Sabeb Jadunandan Obondburjr. Babn Aabutoah Choudbnir, Babu Klaittaa Bath Ohatak» 
Vonlavi Zaboor Abammad Choodbnry, Baba Kaatl Chandra Bara, Sabu Jaminl Konta Oe, Baba 
Janaki Bath Roy, Mabammad Sadiraddtn Ohondhnry, and Badmanir Abammad Ohoadhnry, Kait 
Ajabaraddin. Abammad, Baba Amarendra Bath Boy, Baba Olrija Kanta Daa, Md. Aaiaar Rafaaman 
Xhan, Md. Ibrahim Khan, Baba Kamala Kanta Bagobl. Baba Bamklnkar Roy, Babn OoTindn 
Mohan Muumdar, Babn Pbanindra Chandra Dobay, Babn Jatlndra Barayaa Boy, Babn Bripandra 
Barayan Koy, and Honlavl Md. Abdul Hakim Bha. 

Shortly after the formation of the Association, the landholders, who 
were already suffering from the economic depression, had to face huge 
settlement coats. The Association immediately took up the cause and 
moved the authorities for payment of the costs by instalments. At last 
instalments were granted, and many landholders who were in a fix on 
account of this heavy charge on their impoverished resources, were saved. 

The Road Cess charge, which was very heavy on account of the last 
revaluation, caused great hardship to the landlords. The agricultural 
community of Malda depends, besides the staple food crops, upon silk 
lac, jute and matigoe. But unfortunately the silk industry is in a dying 
condition. The mangoe trees, instead of bearing fruit annually, bear 
every third year now, on account of climatic change. Moreover, mangoes 
do not fetch the same price as before. The present price is about one- 
fourth of the former price. The price of jute and lac has also gone down 
enormously. So the economic condition of Malda is pitiable. To add 
to their misery the landlords are now to pay Road Cess at a very high 
rate fixed at a time when there was no economic depression. 

The Association took up this matter in right earnest and moved 
the authorities for its redress. The matter is now pending before the 
District Magistrate of Malda and it is hoped that the landholders will 
get redress at his hands and will be relieved of this inequitable burden. 

All over Bengal the landlords had to face various difficulties in with- 
drawing landlords* fees and transfer fees and it is high time that 
the mailer should be discussed in a meeting of the landholders of Bengal. 
The landlords of Malda had to face the same difficulties. In the case of 
landlords' fees, it was only allowed to be withdrawn on the joint petition 
of the co-sharor landlords. This was practically impossible in many 
cases and landlords’ fees could not be withdrawn. The Association 
took up this matter and moved the authorities. Government was 
pleased to grant their prayer and co-sharer landlords now can with- 
draw it separately. The rules regarding the withdrawal of landlords' 
transfer fees are still harsh and not uniform and the Association is consi- 
dering this matter and trying to devise means to get out of this difficulty. 

Owing to their inability to meet any heavy financial demands in their 
present economic plight, the landholders of Malda only some time ago 
approached the authorities for easy instalments for payment of settlement 
costs and the latter were kind enough to grant their prayer. They have 
been act mg up to that arrangement ever since But to their great dismay, the 
Director of Land Records has recendv issued an order to start certificate 
oases against every landlord, whether he is a defaulter or not in payment 
of ilia instalment of the settlement costs and to realise interest on the 
entire unpaid sum, and this at a time when the economic situation has 
positively worsened owing to a heavy flood over the major portion of the 
disirict destroying standing crops and the landlords are unable to realise 
any rent from their tenants. The Association looks upon it as a violation 
of a solemn assurance by the Government and has sent a memorial to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and Member, Revenue ^ard, 
narrating their grievances and praying that the previous order regarding 
instalments be respected and the order for realisation of interest on 
instalments not yet due be rescinded. The Government, it hopes, would 
sympathetically consider their case and order instalments to be paid in 
accordance with the previons amngement. 



Reviews 

The Pboblem of Paxtferibii in Bengal. A Paper read by Debendra 

Nath Ghose, m. a., at the Indian Institute of Economies, Calcutta, on the 

14th September, 1984. 

We have pone through the paper carefully and have no hesita> 
tion in stating that it is a notable contribution to the solution of a 
problem of immense importance to humanity. In recent years, 
particularly in the United States of America, there has been a move- 
ment for the harnessing of science to the task of poor relief due 
to an enlightened sense of social values. In Bengal, the problem has 
received scant attention, but the thought which Mr. Ghose has bestowed 
on the subject and the masterly presentation of his thesis are sympto- 
matic of the dawning of the new consciousness, of the new civic ideal, even 
in this benighted province of ours. Till recently, following the traditions 
of the East, we vaunted our doctrine of self-denial and self-effacement as 
the very essence of life’s philosophy, but an enlightened conscience 
oppressed with the sense of poverty, filth and squalor that lie all around 
—the wreckage of civilisation— can ill afford to compromise with a doctrine 
which inhibits all enterprise and which draws for its inspiration and 
validity upon a perverted sense of service to humanity. We cannot express 
the new attitude towards the problem better than in the trenchant words 
of Mr. Ghose himselfjwho says “The cult of self-denial and self-effacement 
from the workhouse of life is a cult of the dying and the timid. In the 
twentieth century, this cult should qualify a nation for the asylum and 
the individual for the reformatory”. 

In fact, we had our doctrine of plain living and high thinking, and 
the doctrine of the daridranarayana. But we have seldom made any 
effort to bring our doctrines in line with scientific thought on the subject 
with the result that they have been practically atrophied in an irrational 
interpretation and application of those doctrines in an average mind. 
Even in the twentieth century, in Bengal, we have got our army of 
engineers for building bridges, constructing roads and manufacturing 
machines but no social engineer to reconstruct society in which the service 
of ei^h and all shall be brought to bear on the promotion of human welfare 
and no wastage allowed of material that could be of any service in that 
noble task. There is, thus, an immense scope for the encouragement 
of scientific thought on the subject. Most of the relief that the poor now 
obtain — and the poor ought to be distinguished from the pauper— is 
inadequate and improperly distributed, and the real problem of pauperism 
is not touched at all. 

The Bengal Oensus for 1931 enumerate 167,018 only as the number 
of the paupers but it is, as Mr. Ghose pointsout, only a small part of the 
submerged iceberg that constitutes a huge mass of unemployment Most 
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of the unemployed people, of oonrae, depend on their parentf, raardians 
and other relatives or friends for relief, and these shonld^instnctness be 
be excluded from the category of paupers. The line that divides the 
pauper from the poor is crossed when a person is obliged to depend upon 
public relief, or where public relief is not available, on the charity of 
strangers. In a large city like Calcutta, the problem is further intensified 
by the influx of immigrants from other provinces and the existence of a 
large army of lepers and other diseased beggars. Suitable accommodation 
for these is as difficult to obtain as a rational attitude for their treatment 
is difficult to inculcate. Mr. Ghose’s paper, as we said, is symptomatic of 
the new enlightenment. It is a weINdocumented, well-informed treatment 
of the subject, and we hope that he will publish his paper in the form of 
a pamphlet and issue it broadcast for the benefit of all social workers in 
general and the civic authorities in particular. 


Cultural Fellowship in India— By Atulananda Ghakravarty. Published 

by Thacker Spink & Go. Ltd., Calcutta. 

Sreejut Atulananda Chakravarty deserves the thanks of his country- 
men for striking a new line of attack on the inter-communal, particularly 
the llindu-Moslem, problem which is sitting as a nightmare, as it were, 
on all questions of their national advance. This politico-religious problem 
is comparatively recent in origin ; and it has been defying solution with 
a tenacity which is the despair of us all, and will continue to do so, Mr. 
Chakravarty rightly asserts, till we cease to seek its remedies entirely and 
solely on the political plane. “The problem at its bottom is pre-eminently 
a psychological one. But we know only politics and think in terms of 
politics. Either we ignore other problems or try to offer political reme- 
dies only for them. We are reluctant to give importance to anything that 
does not take a colour from familiar traditions of statesmanship. Diplo- 
matic speculations alone keep us busy”. Political endeavours to bring 
about rapprochment between the communities, which have been confined 
to striking bargains through pacts and compromises, have so far failed 
and are bound to fail unless we are able to bring about a sense of trust 
among the communities. “Economic adjustments and political compro- 
mises will come to have any meaning only when there is the feeling of 
comradeship. Rights and reservations cannot work well without a preli- 
miu iry agreement of minds. In all efforts to secure this agreement, it 
is difficult to exaggerate the virtues of a cultural understanding. Indeed, 
the best way of helping Hindu-Moslem fellowship is to develop a love of 
each other’s civilization.” 

Sreejut Chakravarty has ransacked the religious scriptures of the 
divers communities of India, particularly Hindus and Mahomedans, in 
elucidating points of agreement between their basic principles wiih a view 
to discovering grounds for mutual understanding and cultural fellowship 
between the communities. Beside the strictly scriptural lore which pre- 
dominates his treatment, he has drawn upon history, ethnology and other 
branches of antiquarian studies for supporting his points of view. He has 
admirably summed up the results of researches on these subjects. The 
whole work bears the impress of an earnest determination to arrive at 
truth. One should not find it difficult to agree with him on the broad 
and main conclusions of his thesis, although one may not accept his inter- 
pretation of scriptural texts or presentation of historical facts as final on 
each and every iteni of detail examined by him. The trouble lies, so far 
as we are able to see, in his eagerness to fall in line with modernity re- 
garding views on the various questions involved in his enquiry and a 
readiness to dispense with tradition in a way it hardly deserves. 
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Bijoya Greetings 

We offer our heartiest Bijoya greetings to our Patrons, subscribers 
and readers. 

Bombay Governor and the Landholders 

Replying to an address recently presented by the Deccan Sardars 
and Dumaidars’ Sabha, the Governor of Bombay expressed his 
inability to grant the Sabha’s request that all its members be invested 
with civil and criminal powers as a matter of right as well as unlimited 
authority in revenue matters. 

His Exceliency said that civil law was an intricate subject and required 
special training and aptitude, and therefore, he was unable to accept the 
Sabha’s claim. The wide grant of revenue powers, too, might result in 
injustice. His Excellency however, assured the Sabha that the case of its 
individual members, who on inquiry were found capable of exercisnig 
such powers, would be sympathetically considered. 

Replying to the demand for better representation in the services, the 
Governor refused to grant the order of any “special favours.” 

His Excellency also found it impossible to accede to the request to 
grant the Sardars and Dumaidars special representation by nomination 
on local boards but thought that the local influence and prestige of the 
members of their order should not make it difficult for them to secure 
adequate representation not only on local boards but also in the 
legislatures. 

His Excellency concluded : “It is a general tendency of all extreme 
modern thought to attack all positions of privilege and even to go further 
and attack the rights of property as well. Though this tendency has not 
advanced as far in India as in some countries of the West, it is still not 
altogether absent and I look to you and your order to play your part in 
combating this development." 

Madras Land Mortgage Banks Conference 

Opening the Land Mortgage Banks Conference at Madras, Sir 
Hopetoun Stokes, Finance Member, Madras Government, stressed ins faith 
in ‘the wise and careful extension of facilities for long-term credit as 
being of all the various measures put forward for the relief of the ryot, the 
one best calculated to be effective.’ He would therefore welcome the 
growing demand for the establishment of more primary land mortgage 
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banks, but would sound a note of warning to those associated with 
ii banks. 

**We have had othar aohemei formiilatad with the same general objeot, rangiDg from the meainra 
aiming at the restrlotion of interest or debt eoneillatlon to the drastic and eomplieated measures 
for a fundamental revision of the basis of agricultural borrowing In view of the fall in agrieultural 
prices. The trouble about panaoeu of this kind is that most of them tend in the long run to 
diminish o ryot's credit and the value of security he has to offer, 

am far from suggesting that the existing number of primary land mortgage banks in this 
presidency, now 66, is adequate or might not safely be enlarged. But 1 desire in this connexion 
to sound a note of warning. I need scarcely remind such an audience as this of what has happened 
In the case of ordinary co-operative credit societies The Initial success of the movement led those 
interested in it and Induced the Co-operative Department itself to launch ont a multiplication 
of societies wherever a demand seemed to exist for them, with the result that more harm than good 
was done to the real co-operative movement 

"I should nut like to have it reported of the land mortgage bank movement that we organised 
in baste only to liquidate in leisure. The very suecesa at the outset of sneh a movement is in 
itself a source of danger,” 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes was eminently right in holding that everything 
depended not so much on the existence of the numerous land mortgage 
banks as on the character and outlook of the men who ran them. If the 
management of such institutions was conducted with an eye to its success, 
if considerations of caste or creed or political bias were absent, if personal 
animosities or faction could be excluded, then he felt no doubt that enor- 
mous possibilities for good which the movement possessed would be 
realized, and in a generation the problem of rural indebtedness would be 
well on the way to solution. 

Agricultural Research Institute 

It is understood that the Viceroy will lay the foundation stone on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1935, of the Agricultural Research Institute which is being shifted 
from Pusa to a site close to the ridge in New Delhi. This ceremony will 
synchronise with the meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and the Board of Agriculture so that a number of prominent 
persona interested in the institute will be present on the occasion. 

A Stimulus to Agricultural Improvements 

As announced already, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
has instituted a scheme under which gold and silver medals will be awarded 
for impruvements of distinct merit and alUIndia importance in the science 
and art of agriculture and animal husbandry. The competition will be in 
five divisions, viz. — 

(1) Veterinary Scientific instruments and appliances. 

(2) Dairying and care of animals. 

(3) Field implements and appliances. 

(4) Machinery for preparing crops for market, for food or for storage. 

(5) Water lifts. 

In order to obtain a suitable design for the medal the Council 
has decided to offer a cash prize of Ra, 100 for competition for the best 
design. The medal will be approximately If* in diameter. The design 
should bear as close a relation as possible to fte object for whidi the 
medals are to be awarded. 
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Broom Fbmt to replace Jnte P 

The Levant Fair recently held at Bari was of great importance to the 
textile industry in general, and particularly to the jute industry in that a 
new raw material was imported which seems likely to make Italy independ- 
ent of raw jute imports. 

A process has been invented by Grandi Ufficiale Giuseppe de Rossi, 
which permits a fibre to be extracted from the common plant ‘broom' which 
flourishes abundantly in Italy. This fibre is claimed to be in no way 
inferior to jute. The preparation of ‘broom’ is carried out by a decor- 
ticating* machine which enables one worker to produce 25 to 30 kg. of 
finished fibre per day. It is intended to set up the machines which cost 
less than 200 lire, in the mountainous regions of central and southern Italy 
where ‘broom’ grows in profusion. In this manner it is expected materially 
to diminish unemployment in these districts. According to the reckoning 
of De Rossi, the yearly production of broom fibre of 80,000 tons could be 
attained, which would more than suffice to replace the present annual 
importation into Italy of 50,000 tons of jute. 

Sale Societies in Punjab 

Co-operative marketing of agricultural produce is in the Punjab 
as elsewhere still in its initial stages, yet the way that Province has been 
forging ahead in this particular line of activity can hardly fail to give 
satisfaction. The Punjab has found a useful form of sale societies in 
her commission shops which arrange for the purchase and sale of seed 
and the sals of their members’ produce on commission basis. They work 
besides as seed agents for the Department of Agriculture. In the event 
of the price of a commodity being low, the members concerned can store 
their produce in the shop and obtain an advance on it equal to 75 per 
cent of the value of their produce. 

There were, at the end of the year 1932-33, 23 shops which had a 
working capital of Rs. 6,41,474 and sold Rs. 16 lakhs worth of members’ 
produce at a commission ranging between 12 to 8 per cent. Of these the 
Okara Sale Society had the largest amount of business to its credit. It 
caters for the more substantial farmers and is an example of what 
efficient management can achieve. It sold 2,74,120 maunds of members’ 
produce valued at Rs. 11,78,274 during the last year, made purchases for 
them to the extent of Rs. 37,629. We hope its example will not be lost on 
smaller and less fortunate societies and the latter will spare no pains to 
discover the secret of its success. Oo-operative undertakings must depend 
for their success on the honesty and loyalty of their members, and like 
any other undertaking, on their being run on strictly business principles. 
This should never be lost sight of by the organisers of new societies 
or those that are in charge of societies dragging on an indifferent or 
precarious existence. 
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The Punjab Medical Relief 

The report on the working of hospitals and dispensaries in the 
Punjab for the last year contains a few interesting references. A new 
experiment, designed in the interests of economy, under which certain 
of the less important rural dispensaries are to be transferred to the charge 
of private practitioners, was tried in two dispensaries in the Attock 
district. 

This experiment is a move, so far as we can see, in the right direction. 
It will ensure economy, encourage private practitioners, and will lead to 
an increase in the number of dispensaries in rural areas without involving 
great financial risks or loss of efficiency. We hope the experiment will 
not suffer shipwreck for want of proper support on the part of the Go- 
vernment or for dearth of capable and self-sacrificing men ready to run 
these dispensaries on the highest ideals of service. 

The location of qualified 'Dais' in selected hospitals, by which the 
Government are attempting to raise the standard of midwifery in the 
Province is another good feature stressed in the report. Much valuable 
work is also being done, under the auspices of the Public Health Depart- 
ment and the Provincial Red Gross Society in the training of indigenous 
Dais. The establishment of a separate medical school for women at 
Lahore is another project which is under contemplation. The five leper 
homes located in the province, ali controlled by private societies but 
financed to a large extent by the Government, have all been performing 
invaluable function. 

Indian Peasants* Problems 

Mr. M. L. Darling, I.C.S., Officer on special duty to organize the rural 
credit branch of the Reserve Bank in an informal talk to the members of 
the Agricultural Association, suggested three remedies to improve the 
economic condition of Indian agriculturists. 

The economic depression, he said, had called forth three types of 
adjustments concerning the Indian peasants. The governments of several 
provinces had sanctioned remissions in land revenue and water rates — 
in the Punjab they amounted to nearly three crores, a general postpone- 
ment of the repayment of debts had been made and the cultivator had 
to adjust standard of living. 

Describing the lot of the peasant, Mr. Darling said that the Indian 
peasant was suffering from a severe restriction in his credit and, though 
he had probably enough to eat, there was little variety and nourishment 
in his food due to the fact that he was obliged to sell more milk, ghee 
and guy to meet his obligations. 

The roBtriotion in credit might be a blessing in disguise because the 

prosperi y that followed high prices led to a great abuse of credit and 
increase of debt 

Vwious measures had been taken to improve the lot of the peasant 
He instanced the work of debt conciliation courts in the Central Provinces 
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in this oonnozion ; bnt Buoh mdasursB were taete palliativdB and attompts 
to oontrol the money lender, however, attractive in theory, had failed in 
in braotioe. 

Mr. Darling suggested three remedies : a simple form of primary 
education suited to the needs of the peasant, the strengthening of the 
co-operative system with special emphasis on land mortgage banks and 
the consolidation of holdings where they were badly scattered. In this 
connexion he drew attention to the admirable work done in the Punjab 
and Central Provinces. 

Patna Sugar Conference 

The discussions held at the last Sugar Conference at Patna mainly 
turned on the draft rules prepared by Government in their attempt to- 
give effect to the provisions of the Indian Sugarcane Act. It is under- 
stood that no agreement could be reached between the representatives of 
the growers and those of the mills on the question of the minimum price. 
The former are stated to have stood out for a minimum price of six annas 
while the latter offered between three to four annas and a half. The 
Government are believed to be in favour of five annas for canes intended 
for the mills and three annas for factories worked by open pan system. 
They would have the fixed prices to be in force until Docembor, 1934, 
after which they will be liable to be increased or decreased according to 
variation in price of sugar in accordance with a fixed scale. It appears 
that the basic rate of sugar on which this price is fixed has been taken 
to be rupees eight and annas eight per maund. 

Elaborate arrangements were disclosed in the draft rules for the 
detection and prevention of fraudulent and short practice at the weigh- 
bridge and selling booths. They provide for the putting up of notices 
at each weigh-bridge or purchasing centre showing the rate at which cane 
is being purchased and the minimum price fixed by the Government 
The rules further provide for the establishment of Advisory Committees 
in respect of any controlled area or groups of controlled areas with equal 
representation of cane-growers and factories with an outsider as chairman. 
Among other things it shall be the duty of the Advisory Gommitteo to 
investigate ways and means of maintaining healthy relations between the 
growers and the factories, to help in regulating purchase and sale of 
sugarcane and to generally advise Government in regard to the enforce- 
ment of the Sugarcane Act. 

Provision has been made for inspection off and on of weigh bridges, 
registers etc., in factories and selling centres for the licensing of managers 
and purchasing agents. The latter will be granted license on deposit of 
cash security of one thousand rupees for due performance of the condi- 
tions of the license. Breach of the above rules will be penalised by fines 
extending to rupees one thousand. 

The local Government will consider its draft rules in the light of the 
discussions at the Conference and finally publish rules under the Act. 
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The proposed Indian Sugar Marketing Board ia expected to function with 
effect from January next 

a 

Financial Aid to U. P. Industries 

The U. P. Government has appointed a committee of banking and 
commercial experts with Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala, Managing Directmr 
of the Central Bank as President, to examine questions of financial aid to 
industries and consider inier alia the recommendations of the Industries 
Reorganization Committee on the subject 

Jute Restriction Scheme 

At a Gonferenoe invited by the Press Officer, Gtovernment of Bengal, representatiyes of news- 
papers met at Writer's Buildings early in Ootober to discuss Goyemment’s schene for restriction 
of Jute cultivation. Everybody felt the necessity for a scheme of reduction, bnt it was upon the 
question whether compulsory or voluntary measures were to be adopted for the purpose that 
there was any controversy. The Rural Development Commissioner was of opinion that so far as 
the crop 01 1936 was concerned no compulsory scheme involving the distribution of penalties for 
non-compliance could be undertaken unless the Government were in possession of absolutely 
aoeurato statistics of the area under Jute in some particular year. And these statistics do not at 
present axist. 

Various alternative schemes were then suggested which on ezainination were found either to 
be i III practicable under existing conditions or too expensive to be tried such as (a) restriction 
through doHtriction of seeds, (b) restruction by granting compensation for areas not grown with 
Jute, (c) restriction through establishment of a permanent organization to control production, 
<d) purchase of surplus stocks by Government, (f«) fixation of minimum price by Government. 

It was htreased that no scheme could be considered for the year 1986 in which it would be 
necessary to lay down a quota for individual cultivators or dispense rewards and inflict penalties 
since sLaiistics of actual cultivation are not available of such aeouracy that any government would 
be justified in using them for these purposes. 

The Government scheme which consists mainly in carrying on a vigorous propaganda for 
voluntary rc.strtotioR of Jute cultivation and extended cultivation of rabi crops was then elabo- 
rately explained by the Rural Development Commissioner. The crops which are considered most 
likely to give remunerative results and which can be grown in areas released from Jute are aus 
paddy, groundnut, tobacco, linseed, garlic, onions, English vegetables, potatoes and sugarcana. 

The Rural Development Commissioner also mentioned that there was great scope for the 
giowtb of fodder crops which would give a return to the cultivator in dairy produce and in the 
improved quality of his draught animals. 

He referred in this connection to the contemplation of the Government to participate In an 
all-India marketing scheme one of the objects of which was to improve the marketing of agricul- 
tural products in the interests of agriculturists. Reference was made to the scheme which is under 
the consideration of the Go-rperative Department to enable cultivators to hold back Jute stooks 
until the pnccts were satisfactory, 

A sum of Rupees fifty thousand has been set apart for the purpose of propaganda. 

bit Malcolm Hailey Entertained 

A woll-attended garden party was given by the Maharaj Kumar of 
Vizianagram to Hia Excellency the Governor Sir Malcolm Hailey durinff 
hia recent visit to Benarea. Among those present were the Maharaja of 
Benares, Sir Edward Blunt, Kunwar Jagdtah Persbad, Bawah Sir 
Muhammed Tusuf, Raja Bahadur of Eaamanda, Mr. and Mrs. Bible and 
Kunwar and Kunwar Rani Jaabir Singh. 
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Bontfttl GoTernmenc's Unemployment 
Rolief Scheme. 

The Department of Industries had for a considerable time been 
studying the economics of a number of industries, and what is more, 
evolving and standardising new processes of manufacture in various 
industries with a view to reduce the cost of production and bring the 
price of the articles produced within the reduced purchasing power of the 
people. 

It was recognised that there was a potential demand for educated 
middle class youths in the small industries of the province. For. these 
small industries which already employ a large number of workers than 
all the organized industries put together have scope for further expansion. 
Common needs of the people and their products have more or less an 
assured market. Because of their local situation and of their being 
Swadeshi in the truest sense of the word, and having traditional associa- 
tions with the economic life of the people, they enjoy a certain amount 
of preference or protection. These industries can easily absorb a large 
number of young men if properly trained and thus solve the problem of 
middle class unemployment to some extent. 

The Department of Industries has arranged to enlist several batches 
of students for giving them free training in Brass and Bell metal industry, 
in the manufacture of Bar and Moulded Soaps as a small industry, in the 
art of umbrella making ( including bending and marking of umbrella 
handles and assembling and fitting of complete umbrellas), and in glazed 
pottery ware manufacture. It is believed that this will relieve middle class 
unemployment in Bengal to some extent and give at the same time a filip 
to small or cottage industries. 

A Garden Party 

Rai Bahadur Vikramjit Singh gave a party at Cawnpore recently in 
honour of Mr. H. S. Stephenson, i. o. s., on the occasion of his transfer to 
the Government of India. 

Goshala Society 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga has given Rs. 10,000 to the build- 
ing fund of the Darbhanga Goshala Society in appreciation of the useful 
work done by the society. 

The society has decided to devote this sum to the erection of a 
dhenumandir (sanctuary lor cows) on modern lines to which a dairy 
department will be attached. 

A Notable Gift 

Mrs. Kameshwari Saha, widow or the late Babu Bhavani Saha, of 
Ramgati Islands, has made a donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the funds of 
9S 
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the newly started High English S<Aool there cm condition ttat it ehonU 
be named after her husband and her husband’s brother, Bani Saha as fhe 
Bani Bhavani H. B. School. The School Committee have aoeepted the 
offer. It is understood that she has promised a further donation of 
Bs.6.00a 


OBITUARY 

The Pataitin Sahiba of Seraikela, aunt of the Ruling Chief of the 
State and sister-in'law of the Maharaja of Chota>Nagpur, recently died at 
Ranchi. The body was taken to Benares for cremation. 


A life-long fighter in the cause of his motherland, and the uncrowned 
king of Midnapur, passed away in the death of Birendra Nath Sasmal. 
He was taken away at the hour of his triumph for it was only the other 
day that he was retured by an overwhelming majority to the Legislative 
Assembly in a triangular contest. He had a distinguished career at the 
bar and he was held in the highest esteem by his countrymen for his 
character and courage of conviction. His services in connection with the 
Midnapur floods and his violent diatribe against terroristic methods will 
ever be gratefully remembered by his countrymen and Government. He 
was fifty-four at the time of his death. May his soul rest in peace ! 
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EDlT<UeS NOTICL 


The ** Landholders' Journal is, as its 
title indicates, the accredited organ of the 
landholding community of India. It has 
come into existence to promote the interests 
—political, social and economic, of the 
landholding elcuses, and must necessarily 
depend for its success on the active co- 
operation and assistance of the community 
which it serves. 

The policy of the Journal is progres- 
sive and dictated by one ideal— progress of 
the country as a whole along constituiion- 
al lines and wUhovi impairment of the 
basic rights of the zemindar community 
closely allied as they are with those of 
their temanie. 

The Editor cordially invites articles 
and contributions on problems of interest 
to the country in general and to the 
landholding community in particular, items 
of personal and district news, reports 
of political and social events, autobio- 
graphical and biographical sketches with 
photographs of prominent members of the 
landholding community and photographs 
of general topical intereet. 
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Acceptance or Rejection? 

T he Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, since its publication 
some weeks ago, has been as was anticipated, the subject-matter of 
animated discussions and debates in the press and on the platform both in 
India and England. It has evoked bitter and hostile criticism from indi- 
viduals, parties and organisations whose opinions must be reconciled if the 
reforms are to work satisfactorily and smoothly. 

On the other hand, the Reform scheme has undeniably found sup- 
porters but their number is very small in comparison with that of the critics. 
Any one who has dispassionately followed the detailed examination of 
the provisions of the Report on the floor of the British House of Commons 
and of the Indian Councils as well as in the columns of English and 
Indian Press, must have been struck with the volume of arguments pro- 
pounded both in support of or in opposition to the proposals of the 
Committee. But if he is possessed of an iota of intelligence and common 
sense it will be clear to him that the mass of arguments and pleadings, 
however plausible and irrefutable they might seem, advanced in support 
of the Report does not hide the lurking suspicion of delinquency on the 
part of Indians which characterises the entire Report— a suspicion which 
finds expression in safeguards and special responsibilities of Governors 
Governor-General. 

"History”, says the historian Mommsen in a pregnant sentence, “has a 
Nemesis for every sin— for an impotent craving after freedom, as well as 
for an injudicious generosity !" If the British Government are convinced 
that India is not yet fit to shoulder the responsibilities of self-government 
they ought to say so In the clearest terms. India would then know 
where she stands. But to grant her a measure of self-government while 
making it unworkable 'with numerous limitations merely to pander to 
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India’s national craving would prove a blessing neither to the giver nor 
to the receiver. 

We fully realise that no constitntion in a country whether 
framed by national leaders or by alien rulers can give universal satis- 
faction. We admit that the task of framing a constitution for a sub-con- 
tinent like India is of herculean proportions and presents difficulties of an 
unimaginable character. But we refuse to believe that British statesman- 
ship— a statesmanship which has weathered in its long and chequered 
career many a storm and has solved innumerable national and inter- 
national problems calling for rare wisdom, foresight and determination, 
is on the verge of bankruptcy. The British, more than anybody else, 
know that no government, however strong, can permanently be run 
on the foundation of force. It must ultimately depend for its success 
and inspiration upon the loyalty and co-operation of the people for whom 
the government is designed. 

If the British politicians are sincerely desirous of recognising 
India’s claim and conceding it, let the gift be made cheerfully and not 
as though it were being extorted from them. Surely they must realise 
that the goodwill and spontaneous co-operation of India are of far more 
value to them than an India whose co-operation does not spring from 
affection. The reforms are still on the anvil ; there is still time so to 
shape them as to hearten the people of this vast sub-continent. 

The Indian politician also must exercise the greatest wisdom and 
prudence at this critical hour. To magnify the shortcomings and 
inherent weaknesses of the Report and put them up to ridicule with 
a view to obscuring the main issues and securing its rejection would 
be as dangerous and prejudicial to the best interests of India as would 
be a frantic attempt to ignore completely the weight and volume of 
Indian criticism, individual and collective, and rush through the Indian 
Constitution Act on the basis of the Report, to the interests of Britain. 

Extremes must be avoided. Wholesale rejection or acceptance in toto 
of the provisions of the Committee can but lead to one and the same result, 
VIZ., alienation, sooner or later, of India from England— a step which the 
best brains and patriots in both countries are eager to avoid. The Report 
is the result of the energy and labour, leave alone huge financial outlay, 
bestowed on the study of and deliberations on the vital problems of 
India by Indians and Europeans, whose intimate knowledge of the con- 
ditions in India cannot be questioned. If there are provisions in the 
Report which apparently do not constitute any advance but seem to be 
retrograde in character, the remedy lies not in rejecting the Report as a 
whole, but in exerting every possible effort to secure the desired modi- 
fications. 

We must be prepared to work the reforms and strive incessantly 
to remedy the defects. ‘Accept what is given and fight for more, was 
the acknowledged policy of the late Mr. Bal Qangadhar Tilak. And 
India can do no better than follow bis advice in this momentous stage 
in her history. 

The British people with their past traditions of gradual development 
of their constitutional rights, however well-meaning and sincere they 
may be, can never be expected to make a sudden departure from their 
well-tested policy and bestow full constitutional rights all at once. 
All their suspicions and fears with their necessary corollaries, namely, 
the safeguards and special responsibilities are those of a hesitant and 
conservative people and not of a people unwilling to recognise the national 
aspirations of Indians. Allay their fears by working the reforms and 
they will not be slow in recognising your claims. 



All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference 



The British Indian Association must be congratulated upon the 
inauguration of an annual conference of landholders of the province. The 
utility of such conferences cannot be exaggerated. In the first place, it 
affords the landholding community an excellent opportunity to discuss, and 
make their contribution to the solution, of the various economic and politi- 
cal problems affecting the province generally and the community in parti- 
cular. To be able to compare notes even once a year makes for the elucida- 
tion of many ’points which may prove too complex for the individual 
landholders, and engenders a feeling of solidarity among the community 
by removing differences and misunderstandings. Xot the least of the 
benefits that accrue from these discussions is that they focus attention of 
the Government and the country upon the considered and collective 
views, needs and problems of the community. In fact, we are so deeply 
impressed with the value of these periodical deliberations as a factor in 
the reorganisation on a strong basis of the landed interests that we 
make bold to suggest that these conferences ought to be held oftener. 

The outlook before the country demands that zamindars everywhere 
shall more and more prove themselves not in name only but in fact the real 
leaders of the people. And what better way of achieving this than by estab- 
lishing their identity with their tenants ? We look upon these conferences 
as a prelude to the far more important conferences that must be held, and 
held fairly frequently, between zamindars and their tenants to acquaint 
each other with their problems. Much good will flow from such joint 
deliberations of zemindars and tenants as were recently held at Hooghly 
and from the formation of such organizations as, say, the Bihar United 
Party, or the U. P. National Agriculturists’ Party. 

The Second Session of the All-Bengal l4andholders’ Conference, full 
reports of the proceedings of which will appear in the next issue of this 
journal, has just been held in Calcutta under the presidentship of the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga. The position of landholders 
vU-orvia the Congress and the Government was clearly and succinctly 
set forth in the presidential speech. Mr. P. N. Tagore, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates made an admirable contri- 
bution to the clarification of the numerous issues invoved in the Report of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, particularly those concerning land- 
holders. It was refreshing to observe the zest with which the Maharaja of 
Kassimbazar, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Raja Sitanath Roy, Kumar 
H. E. Mitter, Kumar Sarat Kumar Mitter, Kumar T. C. Goswami, Rai 
Bahadur Keshab Chunder Banerjee, Mr. S. G. Roy Ohoudhuri, m. l. c.. 
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Mr. Amulyadhan Auddy, Mr. Kanai Lai Goswami, and Mr. Amamaih 
Mukherjee and others entered into the dieoussions. Of particular interest 
was, naturally, the discussion on the Joint Parliamentary Committee's report 
The next in importance was undoubtedly a resolution relating to the 
Permanent Settlement which demanded that the settlement should be 
placed beyond the competency of future legislatures. Kumar T, G. Goswami 
considered this demand as somewhat unreasonable. The Hon'ble Sir 
B. L. Mitter, a member of the Governor’s Executive Council, took a similar 
view and incidentally thrust some home truths upon the assembly and it 
would behove the community to hearken well unto his words. Security 
cannot come from the enjoyment of special privileges, special protection, 
etc. ; it must come from strength within. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, while offering his services to the community, exhorted 
zamindars not to rest on their lees but to understand and strive to find 
solution for their problems. They must, he said, marshal public opinion 
in their favour. They must organise and conduct propaganda. 

We apologize for touching a personal note but we cannot refrain from 
remarking that Sir B. L. Mitter’s exhortation heartens us. We have, ever 
since tliis journal came into being, stressed the vital necessity for propa* 
ganda, and without receiving anything like substantial co-operation or 
encouragement, have been endeavouring to pursue the line now chalked 
out by Sir B. L. Mitter. A vast amount of work has yet to be done but 
it can only be done if the zamindars follow the advice of the Hon'ble 
Member. Our services have been and will always continue to be at the 
disposal of the community to whose interests this journal is devoted. 

But wo would not usurp more than our share of credit. To Mr. 
Sachin Son, M.A., BL., the able author of a number of works (e. g. “The Per- 
manent Settlement of Bengal” ) on land and zamindar-ryot problems is due 
high encomium for his effective but unostentatious work on behalf 
of zamindars. 



Agricultural Rent in Bengal • 



By Sachin Sen, h^., b.l. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPT OP RENT 

1. What is rent ? Bent is the consideration paid for the hire of land. 
In other words, rent "expresses the amount of money paid for the hiring 
of various properties connected with land”. 

2. A tenant hiring a farm is not a man hiring a house ; he is like a 
man purchasing a business on an annual payment of rent. Therefore, in 
the fixation of rent, many considerations are present before a tenant : he 
is to reckon up the cost of cultivation, estimate the amount of produce 
and the price which it will fetch on sale, ascertain the quantity of profit, 
then he is to calculate within himself how much of the profit he can con- 
sent to surrender to the landlord of whom he borrows. The fixation of 
rent is a complex problem in as much as the calculations by the tenants 
of all the above factors are subject to inexactitute and uncertainty because 
of the very nature of agriculture. In a manufacturing business, the cost 
of production, the expenses of raw materials, the charges it has to sustain, 
the general price of goods produced and the rate of profit are much the 
same in the same town and often in the same districta The calculation 
of profit may be made with more certainty. But in agriculture the unit 
is not the district, nor even the estate, but the individual farm. Every 
farm has special characteristics which exercise mighty influence on the 
cost of production, the amount of produce and the prices it will fetch, and 
the profit which will be realised. The variations in fertility, nearness to 
stations and high roads, distance from manures that have to be derived 
tithes and local rates, accessibility of markets, wages, loaning operations, 
all these have visible effects on profits. Thus the farm hired is a separate 
business by itself which brings forward points peculiar to itself. Its pro- 
fits, and consequently its rent, must be individually estimated. 

6.' Kent thus may be called a part of profit ; a tenant first considers 
the produce, then the cost of cultivation, then the profit after the deduo* 
tion of the interest on the capital invested in the business. The tenant 
before hiring a farm must feel that he wilf have sufficient profit and 
he would then agree to slice away a portion thereof as a rent. The 
question that if rent is to be a larger or smaller part of profit is a 
different one but the fact remains that it is a part of it. Unless there is 
the possibility of profit, a tenan t would refuse to hire a farm. So it can 

• A paper read by Mr. Saebin Sen, m.a., b-l.. at a meeting of the Indian Inatitnte of Eoonomirs 
wUoh was held on the SIh November, 1B34 
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be said that in the ease of rent, a tenant wielda a great force. But the 
Btrength of the landlords lies in the fact that there is competition for 
lands which presupposes that the farm hired would give sufficient reward 
for the tenant’s venture. The landlord and tenants may be called partners 
in a common business— they divide between them a common profit: 
*each earns more by performing his own part of the business well”. 

4. As profit varies from land to land, so should rent. There is no 
science which can determine a natural, definite and ascertainable quantity 
to be demanded as a rent. Scientific determination of rent is a risky 
affair and dubious solution. Science in forecasting the price of a thing, 
one year two years or very many years hence, takes an uncertain jump. 
Ricardo made the degree of fertility possessed by soil the scientific regu- 
lator of rent. But it is realistic economics that a fertile land may fetch 
shabby rent if there are high wages, bad transport, greater distance from 
manures, thin population etc., which are economically deterrent factors. 
Political economy cannot determine rent— it can only analyse the condi- 
tions and enumerate the forces tending to the determination of the rent. 

It is competition which determines the right amount of rent. If rent be 
insufficient, landlord refuses ; if rent be higher, farmer refuses. Com- 
petition brings about the real state. It is also to be noted that custom 
has a share with competition in fixing rent. 

5. Ownership is the cause of rent and possession is the effect of it. 
Rent is reached by bargaining between the landlord and the tenant. It 
is extremely difficult for an economist to tell what is fair rent or low rent : 
it is to be determined by the bargainers on the spot. Economists are to 
explain the methods ; conclusions are to be arrived at by individual bar- 
gainers. Over and above competition and custom, there is the sense of 
value wielding a great force in the economical life of men. A land gathers 
higher rent if it is beautifully situate, freshened by healthy breeze, sur- 
rounded by pleasant atmosphere, inhabited by good neighbours, tenanted 
by the same family for generations, located in calm areas secured against 
invasion of mills and chimneys, dotted with historical associations etc. 
To suppose money as the sole factor in buying and selling is to make 
Political Economy untrue to human nature. 

6. The so-called theory of agricultural rent is that the “rent of the 
farm is the difference between the value of its produce of a farm of equal 
extent which is only just able to pay the expense of cultivation or in 
other words, which consists of land of the lowest degree of fertility which 
has to be cultivated to supply the wants of the community”. If we take 
that the rent of any particular piece of land is measured by the excess of 
the value of its produce over that of the produce of an equal area of land 
of the lowest degree of fertility, it follows that the rent of land dependa 
not only on its own intrinsic fertility but also on the fertility of other 
lands. This serves to give the rent a fluctuating character. The land 
which serves as the basis of comparison may alter materially from time 
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to time; profit to dependent on many oironmstenoes. Any droumstanoe 
afleoting the profit affeota the rent 

RISE OF RENT 

7. The rise of rent is possible if there is 

(a) the increase of population , 

(b) the agriculturai progress tending to diminish the cost of produc- 
tion or improve communications or any thing which may agri- 
culture remunerative, 

(c) increase in the prices, 

8. The lowering of rent is possible if there is 

(a) The cultivation of other new lands having equal or superior ad- 
vantages for bringing the crop to the market, 

(b) the increase of importation of food at a greater proportionate 
rate than the increase of population, 

(c) the deterioration of the output of land beyond the farmer’s neces- 
sary share, 

(d) the increase of manufacturing industry making agricultural voca- 
tion unremunerative and unseductive. 

In the last case, the loss of agricultural rent will be more than repaid 
by the ground rent paid for building leases. 

9. The question that now comes to the fore : 

After improvements made by the tenants on the land, v/hy should 
not rent increase ? If the conservative view is taken, it may be urged 
that when a tenant makes improvement operations on the land, he does 
so not exclusively out of his own capital but out of the co-operation 
of his own capital with the capital of landlords. The tenant has hired 
the land only, he had not enough capital to purchase it. It is the 
purchase which gives exclusive possession and it is this possession 
in which the ownership of land consists. Unless there is exclusive 
possession, the inherent qualities of the land and the situational 
advantages of the farm belong to the landowner- Phosphoric acid, 
potash, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid, nitric acid— these important cons- 
tituents for the food of plants — all these energies, actual and potential, 
which the land possesses are of course let out to the farmer but they in 
fact belong to the landlord. The conservative school accordingly main- 
tains that agricultural improvement by the tenant consists of two factors 
—firstly, the tenant’s outlay and skill, secondly, the inherent qualities of 
the soil which belong to the landlord. This school as a logical corrolary 
concedes the right of the tenant to receive repayment for his outlay in 
improvements with interests; the right of the tenant to be paid full value 
of his improvements is ruled out. “Under the strictest investigation and 
under the most accurate scientific valuation, the elements in all farming 
enterprise which belong to the owner and which the owner of land lends 
to a farmer are beyond all comparison greater in value than the elements 
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nMdi the farmer himaetf nippUes in the ecmduot of his enten^riee”. Th» 
Liberal school maintains ftat the hirer of- land like the borrower of tho 
money uses the commodity at his own risk and has to bear any loss whieh 
his mistakes or misfortunes may cause. And as such he should be!en* 
titled to the whole profit Every improver must have full fruits of enter* 
prise, expenditure and skill. * 

10. With these introductory remarks I would try to give here an 
account historical and analytical, of the question of agricultural rent in 
Bengal — a subject which is of immense importance to the understanding 
of the land problems of Bengal. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN RENT AND REVENUE 

11. The word “rent" has by now acquired a distinctive meaning. Even 
npto the early British rule, there was no distinction made between rent 
and revenue. The rent in English language is in reality an annuity with 
a charge on the land demised, because the tenures held at fixed rent and 
in perpetuity are really alienations and the alienees and all persons 
holding through them pay a fixed sum in perpetuity called rent, to the 
ulienors and those claiming under them. 

12. In enacting the Regulations of 1793, there was a distinction made 
between revenue and rent, revenue being used to mean the sum paid by 
superior landowners to the State and rent the sum payable to the superior 
landowners by those who hold under them. The Bengal Tenancy Act 
1885 defines rent .as “whatever is lawfully payable or deliverable in money 
or kind by a tenant to his landlord on account of the use or occupation 
of the land, held by the tenant” t 

13. The distiuctive use of revenue and rent in the manner as indi* 
cated implies a change of ideas “as to the legal effect of the transfer of 
property in the soil by means of grants in perpetuity". This change of 
meaning leaves the zemindars paying revenue in the position of proprie* 
tors and the tenants paying rent distinctly in a subordinate position. It 
is an unconscious but complete recognition of the proprietorship of xa* 
mindars, a recognition legally established by the Regulations of 1793. The 
Hindu theory was that the actual occupier was the master of the soil ; the 
Moghul theory advocated proprietorship in sovereigns in scorn of the 
actual occupier ; the early British theory applicable in India was that Uie 
proprietorship was vested in the state but it could be transferred for a 
aura as land tax ; but the modern Legislation made the rent-receiveie 

* 1b Adams V Dnsaath, tha Irish Cosrt el Appeal held the view, edvoealed by the IMbS 
of Argyll titet in aKneulturel improvemente, ithe two luton tIs., tho toaut’s outlay and akiU, 
and the inherent quelities o( the eotl which belongio the landlord ehonld be taken Into eeeoaat 
and aecordlngly in fixing a fair rent, the tenant niay be rented on a portion ot hit improTements. 

t Under the Act OoTernmant la a landlord with reopoot to Khaa mahals, and the amnuBt 
payable to the State by a tenant with rcapeet to Khaa Uahala la thontora rant ; 11 Instead of Ibnd 
•am, a Otod amount of com or any othhr produet be supplied yoariy far the ttse of land, IhSlli 
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owners of land and the rent^payers, though in oocupation and incapable 
of being ejected, pay rent not revenue for the use and occupation only of 
the land, a conception absolutely modern, accentuating and clarifying the 
relative position of the two partners. 

14. The B. T. Act of 1885 has now made rent the first charge : under 
the Mahammedan law, the rent, rather the amount payable for the land 
was not a charge but “personal obligation in the tenure-holders”. The 
Rent Act of 1859 did not also make rent a charge on the tenure. Now, 
revenue and rent are no longer twin words : they are now distinct con- 
noting distinctive rights and obligations of their own. 

GEPWTH OF RENT-CONCEPT IN BENGAL 

15. The evolution of the conception of rent in Bengal is immensely 
interesting. Three contending forces such as custom, competition and legis- 
lation, have brought rent to the present state. The King’s share during 
the Hindu period had not the characteristics of rent, if modern notions 
thereof are to be taken into consideration. In the King’s share, firstly, 
there was no element of contract, which is essential for Western conception 
of rent, because the proportion of produce to be delivered by the culti- 
vator was determined arbitrarily by the Sovereign ; secondly, the So- 
vereign during that period did not lay any claim to property in land and 
“the grain payments answered to the description of a tax, rather than to 
.that of rent". 

16. In view of this interpretation, the germ of rent could be said to 
have existed in the Hindu village communities of the landlord type which 
became extant in Bengal where the cultivators paid over and above the 
King’s share an additional share to the proprietory body. This addition- 
al share paid in kind, and the amount of which was regulated by custom, 
may be called rent The arbitrariness in the determination of the amount 
of share was not there, as custom, grounded on considerations for the 
tenant’s caste, the quality of the soil, the proximity to marts etc, attempted 
to do justice to the cultivators. In this connection it must be pointed out 
that though the cultivators had to pay over and above the King’s share 
a certain proportion to an intermediate interest, still there was no severity 
in that customary rent. That was a period when rack-renting was not 
possible because the raiyats had to be fostered and coaxed for the use 
and oocupation of land. That was a period when there was competition 
for land and Inany culturable lands remained waste. That was also a 
period when there was no need for taking to thq worst lands and to the 
improved means of agriculture. At such a period the question of rack- 
renting and oppressing the raiyats could not arise as they, at the first 
speck of oppression, could remove to other culturable land : there were 
more lands and less tillers. That was a golden age for the raiyats and 
that was the reason that the Khudkast (resident raiyats, as opposed to 
the Paikast or non-resident raiyats) acquired rights which could hardly 
be distinguished from the proprietory rights. 

* 8 
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17. Durins the Mahammedan period, the growth of rent found a 
eet-baok. The Mahammedan rulera were not in favour of middlemen 
standing between the Sovereign and cultivators. Even if there was an 
intermediary, he used to collect revenue on behalf of the Sovereign and 
he had not the status of a iandlord. Therefore, whatever dues he might 
have intercepted, that has not the character of rent, rather that was his 
fee for collection. Tn spite of this of course there were landlords existing 
here and there but those were cases of usurpation and as such it may 
be said that rent in the proper sense of the term found no room in the 
revenue system of the Mahammedan period. But with the decline of the 
Moghul power, the syatem of farming out the revenue came into vogue. 
Thus intermediaries grew in abundance and in the absence of strong 
central power they came to collect illegal cesses over and above the fixed 
rate of rent. Rent was so overlaid with illegal cesses that the rights of 
the cultivators were rendered nugatory. 

18. During the period of Company management, competition began 
to influence rent in Bengal. After the great famine of 1769-70, it was felt 
urgently necessary that the waste lands should be cultivated but there 
was dearth of peasants, as they were greatly decimated by the famine. The 
Government forced the zemindars to “court" the peasants to undertake 
cultivation of waste lands. And in this matter of settling ryots on waste 
and uncultivated lands, the zemindars could not afford to be whimsical, 
as it is said, that “the resident cultivators had ouly to migrate a few miles 
to get land at low rates of rent”. Thus the cultivators could give their 
own terms and the zemindars had to accept the terms even if they were 
lower than customary rent. For the first time, the law of demand and 
supply came to be a factor in the settlement of rent. During this time, 
a class of ryots, know as vagrant ryots, grew up— they hold at lower rent, 
They settle with one zemindar for one season ; if zemindar tries to in- 
crease rent, they migrate to a different place and settle with another 
zemindar on a lower rent than the customary one. These vagrant tenants 
reduced the customary rent and the law of supply and demand worked 
with vengeance on the zemrhdars. Let it be noted in this connection that 
the Company did not disturb the system of zemindars which flourished 
with the decline of the Moghul power. The exactions of zemindars sub- 
sided with the Company management and rent in stead of going up 
beyond the level of economic rent settled down to the customary rate, 
to the competitive rate. 

19. During the later British period from 1859, there is the reign of 
law. Rent was settled by the Legislatures on customary rate and the 
chances of enhancement were gradually reduced to nill. Series of legis- 
lations brought about this conception of rent, regulated by custom. 

20. In this connection, it would be worthwhile to mention that though 
the population has increased during the British rule and unoulturable 
waste lands have been brought under cultivation, there is a keen demand 
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lor lands, and the need for improved means of agrioalture is being felt 
to raise sufficient food for the people— this is a situation wholly different 
from what prevailed during the Hindu period when Ehudkast raiyats ao*' 
quired valuable rights and paid legitimate rents. But it would be in- 
teresting to note that even in the situation, noted above, the rent is 
extremely low, the grounds of enhancement are fair and the occupancy 
raiyats have also acquired valuable rights. If the situation were left t» 
the play of economic forces and there were no interfering legislations, it 
may be said that the rents would have jumped up, the grounds of en- 
hancement would be less stiff and the occupancy raiyats would have- 
acquired less valuable rights. The competition for lands in Bengal is 
very keen firstly they are fertile, and secondly there is a vast population. 
The keenness of competition is evident from the prices offered for the 
lands. The present depression with consequential fall in the prices of 
lands should not be confounded with misunderstanding the economic 
forces. 


PROTECTION OF RAIYATS IN THE MATTER OF RENT 

21. To understand the implications of agricultural rent in Bengal, 
we must first of all disabuse our minds of the wrong imnression that the 
raiyats are suffering in the matter of rent at the hands of the landlords 
from early British rule. Since the Company took the entire care and 
management of the revenues as the Dewan, there were serious attempts 
for the protection of the raiyats. When the revenue was farmed for five 
years in 1772, the farmer was prohibited from receiving larger rent from 
the raiyats than the amount stipulated for in the pottahs ; abwahs and 
cesses were prohibited : nuzzurs and salamees were abolished ; usurious 
lending to the raiyats was directed to be stopped. It does not mean that 
the Company’s efforts towards the welfare of the raiyats were crowned with 
much success, but efforts, genuine, were there. 

22. The Decennial Settlement is the first serious bold attempt for 
the protection of the revenues and the raiyats. Before that, there were 
quinquennial and annual settlements— all for the protection of revenues 
and raiyats. Because in every settlement the Company has ensured its 
position in the matter of revenue and curbed the powers of zemindars. 
In Mahammedan times, the rulers entered into agreement with the zemin- 
dars without reference to the raiyats ; they only thought of their revenues 
and there the zemindars showed some eagerness for agreements as they 
in their turn could be free to exact beyond the asul. But the Company 
were particular in seeing to the welfare of raiyats and augmentation of 
revenues and as such the zemindars had no interest in settlements rather 
settlements were thrust on them. 

23. The Decennial Settlement was not silent after striking out an 
arrangement in the matter of revenue (an ensured supply of which was 
political necessity with the Company’s Administration); it went to the 
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Iraffth of providiniff that the zenaiodare aaseeaed by Gtorermnent would 
OQually and impartially distribute the total assesament on all the landa* 
contained in their zemindaries “according to the rent received from them 
and to render a full record of such distribution”. It any village is omitted, 
the Government seize on it ; if wilful partiality is proved, the landholder 
would be fined. It was clearly provided that the zemindars in every 
engagement with the under-renters must be specific as to the amount of 
rent and condition of it and “all sums received beyond the amount speci- 
fied are to be repaid with a penalty of double the amount”. The following 
restrictions prescribed by the Decennial Settlement were all for the pro- 
tection of the raiyat in the matter of rent : — 

(1) No person contracting a zemindar shall be authorised to take 
charge thereof without an amalnama, or written commission 
signed by the zemindar, 

(2) the landholders are to revise the abwabs in concert with the 
raiyats, and to consolidate them with the asul, 

(3) no new abwab or mathoot is to be imposed under penalty of 
three times the amount, 

H) the rents shall be specifically stated in the pottah, 

<5) every zemindar shall prepare a suitable form of pottah and sub- 
mit it to the Collector, who after approval thereof shall notify to 
the raiyats that such pottahs may be obtained and no other form 
of pottah shall be allowed, 

<6) a raiyat whose rent has been ascertained and settled is entitled to 
a pottah, and if refused, the landholder will be fined,* 

(7) existing leases are to hold good unless granted by collusion 
or without authority, 

<8) no landholders or farmers shall cancel the pottahs of the Khud- 
khast raiyats except on proof of being obtained by collusion, or 
that the rents of the last three years were below the rates of 
the purgunnah nirikbundi, 

(9) a patwari shall be established for every village by the proprie- 
tor under penalty of fine ; the patwari is to record the accounts 
of the raiyats, 

(10) receipts for rents are to be given to the raiyats under penalty of 
double the amount. 

Of) if any village or district should be affected by inundation or 
other calamity, causing raiyats to desert, the rents of the absoon- 
ding raiyats shall not be demanded from those remainings, 

<12) the Iwdholders and renters are to adjust the instalments of rents 
payable, according to the time of reaping and selling the pro- 
duce, and Collectors are to enforce this provision— (Phillips* 
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Tagore Law Lecture on the “Law of Land Tenures in Lower 
Bengal"). 

24. From the Decennial Settlement, it has been the deliberate aim 
of the Legislature to see that the ryots do not suffer in any way for rent. 
The protective measures from 1793 to 1889 can be gathered from the 
following 

(1) The Decennial Settlement provided for authorised forms of pottas 
to the ryots. The rent was settled to be an entire sum consoli* 
dating the abwabs lawfully chargeable with the assul, thus 
blocking the avenues of other exactions and abwabs. 

(2) Under the Permanent Settlement scheme, the landlord shall not 
cancel the pottahs of Khoodkasts except on proof that they were 
obtained by collusion, or that their rents for 3 yeare before the 
settlement were below the pergunnah nirikbundy, or that they 
had obtained collusive deductions from their rents, or upon a 
general measurement of the pergunnah for equalising and cor- 
recting the assessment. 

(3) The Permanent Settlement provided that all leases to under 
farmers and ryots made before the settlement and not contrary 
to any Regulation, are to remain in force, unless proved to have 
been obtained by collusion or from unauthorised persons. 

(4) The Permanent Settlement made the following provisions for 
the ryots : abolition of extra cesses and abwabs ; no power to 
cancel bonafide pottahs,* fixity of tenure and fixity of rent 
rates secured. Ganoongoes and patwaris to prevent oppression 
of the persons paying rents ; landlords to specify in writing the 
rent payable by ryots at pergunnah rate— the dispute, if any, 
being determined in the Civil Court of the Zilla in which lands 
were situated. 


( To be continued ) 


* It is maintained that the pottni re^nilationa proved inoperative liceauso they were opposed 

to the interests of both the landlords and ryots. The landlords could nullify the objectives of 
pottah by inaertinf; therein exorbitant rates. Tho ryots did not at fust cpprcc/ate pottahs been use 
they thought that pottahs would not stop the collection of abwab ; secondly, ‘‘as a rule they held 
more lands than they were rated for in the village registers and they shrank from an enquiry 
into the exact amount ; thirdly, “the acceptance of the 'pottah* meant the perpetuation ul tho 
rather fictitious pargana rates which were considerably in excess of the economic rent which tho 
landlords oould secure by oonlraot under the then prevailing conditions**. Thus it was the cultiva- 
tors who relnetated to avail of Pottah regulations* 

4 



Dr. Bimala Chum Law, ph. d.. m. a., b. l. 

(An Appreciation) 



I T is a common belief that intellectual pursuits find the ablent of their 
voteries in the ranks of the middle and upper middle classes and 
that the wealthy, landholding and commercial classes, while often afford- 
ing the most powerful stimulus to the development of art, literature and 
culture by their valuable patronage, are sadly deficient in direct contri- 
bution to the aesthetic wealth of a nation. Bo that as it may in other 
countries, it must be said of Bengal that many of the scions of her noblest 
families have by their own achievements made the most material contri- 
bution to the higher life of the country. In this category wo place Dr. 
-Bimala Churn Law, of the famous Law family of Calcutta Born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth, with wealth and leisure at his disposal he 
might easily have indulged in all the luxuries and pleasures that Fate 
laid at his foot ; but he chose tho straight and narrow path of toilsome 
endeavour and, though but a young man, has accomplishments to his credit 
which make him a notable figure in the literary life of tho country. 

Dr. Law, who is the youngest son of the late Babu Ambica Churn 
Law, and the youngest grandson of the late Jay Gobind Law, C. I. 'E., 
was born in 1891. Babu Jay Gobind Law was the youngest brother of 
the late Maharaja Durga Churn Law, c. i. E. Dr. Law received his early 
education at tho Metropolitan Institution ( Main ) and graduated with 
honours from the Presidency College. Calcutta. He obtained his M. A. 
degree in 1915, securing a first class in Pali. He was awarded the gold 
medal and prize of the Calcutta University, and in recognition of his re- 
searches in Ancient Indian History and Culture, received the Ph. D. degree 
in 1923. He won the Ashutosh Mukherjee gold medal the same year and 
also won the Griffith Memorial prize. He passed the B. L. Examination 
in 1919 and was enrolled an advocate of the Calcutta High Court. 

After his brilliant University career Dr. Law began to help his late 
father in the latter’s business and other matters. He is now a partner of 
Messrs. Prawn Kissen Law & Company. Nevertheless he finds time, in 
fact, makes time to devote himself to the passion of his life, namely, in- 
telleotual activities. 

He is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, a corporate member 
of the American Oriental Society, an honorary correspondent of the 
Archaelogical Survey of India, a life memher of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and was once a member of Uie Philological Committee of the 
Asiatic Somety of Bengal, is a fellow of the Royal Historical Society, a life- 
member of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisnat and a saember of the History 
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Oommittee of this body, a life member of the Sanskrit Sahitya Pariehat 
a life member of the Viswabharati, a life member of the Nari Siksha 
Samity, a trustee of the Vidyasagar In stitute, Vice-President of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

Dr. Law is an authority on Buddhism and is a most prolific author, 
among his best known works being A History of Pali Literature in two- 
volumes, A Study of the Mahavastu, Supplement to the study of the Maha- 
vastu, Geography of Early Buddhism. Buddhistic Studies, Some Ksatriya 
Tribes of Ancient India, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol I, 
Ancient Indian Tribes, The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Historical- 
Gleanings, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective. The Buddhist Con- 
ception of Spirits, Women in Buddhist Literature, Designation of Human 
Types, Dathavanisa, (Text and Translation), Gariyapitaka (Text and 
Translation), Saundarananda Kavya (translated into Bengali with an in- 
troduction and notes), Licchavi Jati, Bauddha Ramani, the Law of Gift in 
British India, Ancient Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. II and Thupavarasa. 
(P. T. S. Ed.). He is the Editor of Indian Culture, a quarterly Journal and 
one of the Editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
published by the Keru Institute, Holland. 

Some of his works are prescribed as text books for the M.A. degree 
in Pali and History. That Dr. Law is a scholar of international repute 
is obvious from the high praise that has been bestwed upon his works by 
the most eminent litterateurs of the West. It would take vastly more space 
than can be afforded in a brief sketch of his life and career to quote oven 
a few of the numerous commendations that his works have rei'invcd from 
Western scholars but it would not perhaps bo out of place to quote only 
a few of them just in order to give our readers an idea of the very high 
esteem in which the achievements of one of their own countrymen is held 
in the West. Of his History of Pali Literature Prof. E. J. Rapson says i 

Most valuable and interesting history of Pali Literature whioh I 
value very highly and which I shall very often consult. • • • ’phg loork 
will take its place as the standard book of reference on its subject. 

Dr. P. O. Schrader says : 

This hook is sure to be used as the standard work on the subject for 
many years to come. 

Of his “A Study of ihe Mahavastu" and Supplement to the same, 
Dr. Hermann Jacobi says : 

* * * All students of Buddhism will be glad to use your guide in 
the bewildering contents of that important text 

About his “Geography of Early Buddhism", Dr Keith says : 

* * * CongrahUate you on another example of erudition and 
sound exposition. 

Dr. M. Winternita says : 

* * * the most useful. It is a welcome contribution to historical 
geography of anient India. 
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Dr. Law is the owner of extensire properties in Calcutta and a zamin* 
dar of Morrelgunje. The Doctor and his brother, Dr. 8. C. Law, are the 
owners of the biggest zamindari in the district of Khulna. A high school 
has been founded and is being maintained in the zamindari where many 
poor students receive education. The institution has been named after 
Dr. Law’s father. A charitable dispensary under a qualified physician is 
also maintained in the zamindari. 

But Dr. Law’s beneficence is by no means confined to his tenantry 
alone. His creation of a bed in the Deshbandhu Hospital, the institution 
of two froe-studentships in the Calcutta Medical College and his contribu* 
tion to the funds of the Calcutta Homoeopathic College, his donations to 
the Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund and the Medical College Centenary Fund 
«how at once the remarkably wide range of his humanitarian and chari* 
table activities and conclusively prove that there is hardly any noble 
cause which fails to evoke sympathy and response from his generous heart 

Himself highly cultured and educated, Dr. Law’s interest in the cause 
of education found a natural expression in helping and endowing with 
funds institutions devoted to the advancement of learning and culture. 

The Bnngiya Sahitya Parishat and the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat have 
been recipients of liberal donations towards publication of valuable and 
rare'books, (e. g. Mahabharat, Adiparva, by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri). 
He has also contributed to the building fund of the Ashutosh College 
and to the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. Of special 
interest is his presentation of rare coins to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
exhibited in the Ramesh Bhaban and of rare images to the Indian 
Museum. Regarding the latter the Director-General of Archaeology in 
India in a statement to the Press said ; 

“The Archaeological Department is grateful to Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
of Calcutta, Honorary Correspondent of the Department, who has kindly 
acquired these images at a cost of Rs. 1,000 and generously presented 
them to the Archaeological Survey for exhibition in the Indian Museum. 
These images include extremely rare figure of Kama, God of love, a Beauti- 
ful figure of Kartikeya on his Peacock, an image of Uma— Mahesvara 
dancing, Ganesa etc. They are all in excellent state of preservation 
and make the most valuable addition to the Archseological collections 
of Indian Museum. ” 

Liberal-minded and unostentatious. Dr. Law is universally loved and 
respected for his sober habits, amiable manners and catholicity of views. 
It may truly be said that in Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Bengal, nay 
India, possesses a son who has shed more lustre on her fair name and 
glory than falls to the lot of an ordinary mortal. May he live long and 
may his remarkable and noble example be followed by young members 
of the leisured classes is our hope and prayer. 



Economic Self-sufficiency for India 



By Dharani Mohan Roy, 

Zamindar, Royail, Dacca. 

'’HILE proposing to say a few words on the above subject, 1 am 
^ conscious of the limitations which must be attached to the term 
self-sufficiency’ in tlie present state of international relations in which 
no country can be viewed in perfect isolation from others. I would however 
■emphasise that the doctrine of international division of labour, approved 
and applauded by the classical economists, has recently received a treinon- 
dous set-back, and the countries all over the world have, for stratogu: and 

other reasons, embarked on 
a policy of economic self- 
sufficiency 111 the sense of de- 
velopiiif^ as many industries 
(including; ‘key’ induslnos) 
as possible, which may not be 
endangered by war or block- 
ade There are some countries 
which do not possess any 
industry or indiisiries worth 
the name and are wholly 
agricultural, supplying raw 
materials to industrially effi- 
cient nations ; there are again 
others which are out and out 
industrial and whose agricul- 
tural wealth is insignificant, 
III both the case.s, one is 
perfectly justified in de- 
manding action for the 
removal of the respective 
deficiencies, for industriali- 
sation in the former case 
__ and ruralisation in the latter 

0 a great length, without oven invoking the plea of self-sufficiency. 
Industries and agriculture must both be developed m the interest of 
■a perfectly balanced civilisation. Every nation must justify itself by 
economic competence. 

Unfortunately India falls under the former category of industrially 
e icient countries. She has to look up to other countries for the 
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satisfaction of the amenities of modern life, nay, some of the basic material 
needs of her people. It was otherwise only a century or two ag:o. She 
had then an economic machinery capable of satisfying her needs which 
admittedly were few and simple ; she even supplied luxuries to peoples 
far and near. She did not neglect then the economic side of life but paid 
due attention to it even in the midst of her spiritual preoccupations. It 
IS by regeneration in the economic sphere that she can recover her rightful 
pbace 111 the comity of nations. 

What then should India do for her economic revival V The answer 
may be given straight— she must cease to depend solely on agriculture, 
take to industries and commerce along with agriculture and attain in 
every one of them a vastly greater degree of efficiency than now. The 
Sanskrit adage has it: 

ailfHiSti qiBfh I 

[ Commerce is the dwelling place of Lakshnii, Ihe Goddess of wealth 
and prosperity / c. immense wealth can be earned by commerce. Half 
of that wealth can be acquired by agriiulture and hall of that again in 
Stale service. iJut no wealth can be obtained by begging ]. 

Til ancient times, when India was an independent country, the econo- 
mic functions of the nation were entiusted to ceilaiii specific sections of 
Its population and this made for considerable efficiency and progress. 
Commerce and agriculture were in the hands of the Vaishyas and they 
w<*re experts in oonimerciiil knowledge and business as well as in agricul- 
ture Tliej' carried on trade or comineree and cultivated lands not only 
ill the inlerosts of their own caste but also of the other castes, viz., the Urah- 
maiias, the Kshatriyas and the Sudras Each caste had its own duties and 
was specially proficient in performing them. Ono caste did not interfere 
in till' duties of another because every casie equally loved its mother 
country and worked for its welfare. Now-a-days for the sake of A})ad- 
d/iiirina which indicates the duties to be practised in eiiior- 

geiicie'j, the Ih’.ihmanas and the Ivshatriyas, according to the holy Shasiras, 
can follow the occupations of the Vaishyas. 

I’overty is admittedly the greatest curse to which humanity is subject 
and It would appear that a dependent nation must submit to it and be 
ever deprived of the pleasures and eomforls of life which are wdthin the 
easy reach of independent nations. This assumption is hardly true, for 
if we look around we como across many independent countries which 
certainly are not wealthy and are debarred from the enjoynieiit of the 
choicest gifts of life. Those of the independent nations that have attained 
prosperity and opulenc^e have done so by assiduous and unremitting toil, 
by acquiring mastery over science and art and proficiency in agriculture, 
industries and commerce. If the people of India become experts in science, 
art, agriculture and commerce, their deplorable economic condition will 
soon be a thing of the past. 
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As a inattor of fact India is naturally on© of the most prominent 
agricultural countries in the world. Had the scientific method of cultiva- 
tion been applied by the educated men of India, she would have stood 
supreme among the agricultural countries of the world. It has already 
been said that, according to the holy Shastras, the Brahmanas and the 
Kshatriyas can follow the occupations of the Vaishyas during the times of 
trouble or danger. We, Iherefore, hope that none of the educated high 
caste Hindus will think it beneath their dignity to apply the scientific 
method of cultivation so that their mothorreountry may take precedence 
among the agricultural countries in the world. As India produces almost 
all sorts of raw materials which may be used in niaiuifacluros, and as she 
possesses a large variety of minerals including iron and coal, she can, 
without much difficulty, develop a number of indusirios including the 
‘key’ industries, and rank among the great industrial nations of the 
world. For a time she may have to send some of her enterprising children 
abroad for acquiring export knowledge or she may even have to seek the 
aid of foreign experts But that would be done for training up her child- 
ren in the arts and industrie.s which she would develop, and foreign aid 
would be dispensed with as soon as they are found able to run the indus- 
tries themselves Japan did the same. A true disciple of the West so far 
as tho material sciences and industries are concerned, she has outrun 
almost all the Western countries in the industrial race Japan’s success 
points to the path that India should tread. 

Recent events have amply shown that if India sols her heart upon 
having industries, she may not have to encounter much difficulty in 
respect of capital. Tho way gold and silver have been coining out of 
hoards inclicales that there is much capital in the country which may bo 
used in floating industrial ventures. Recent events are not without their 
lessons as to tho manner in which it may bo tapped. What is needed is a 

Government with a truly nationalistic policy which would make genuine 
and strenuous efforts to mobilise and work up the nalion’s industrial 
resources. There are a thousand and one ways in which the capital re- 
quirements of our industries can bo mot. Even foreign capital may bo 
imported under cerlaui eonditions to meet llie deficiencies of the iiidi- 
goijous supply of tho same. Foreign capitalists must not bo allowed to 
have a hold on the country’s industrial resources which might oiiorate to 
the prejudice of the interests of its people. 

There is a certain standpoint from which it would appear that wo 
need not bother ourselves just at present on tho question of iniports of 
foreign capital. Various considerations would suggest that we should not 
think just now of launching out mammoth ijidustrial ventures but should 
content ourselves with “cottage” industries and small industries which are 
intermediate between the “cottage” and large scale organisations; and it 
may safely be asserted that the capital rcquirenuMits of the latter two 
types may well be met within the bounds of the country. It would not do 
to forget that of the industrial nations of tho world. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, U. S. A. and lately Soviet Russia are the only countries whi(;h can 
claim a fairly large number of gigantic enterprises: the rest arc more 
or less countries of small industries. Still the latter, no less than the 
former, are fairly self-sufficient economically: all are more or /c.s'.v pros- 
perous. Why should not the same be possible for India ? 



The Hon’ble Mr. Chari’s Bill 

To Amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance 


ajc • aV . dV 3 c ■ iTc ■ jV • j c o'c ■ a'e • j’t ■ a’e ■ aL _ , 


Hv KisniNVRA Nath Sarkar, m. a., b. l. 

Advocair, Ca/ctif/a Hiuff Court and Editor, Sarkar’s Hindu Law 
and Law of A doption. 


Hill introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. P. 0. D Chari in the Council 
^ oT Slate on 1he28lh Auguat, 1934 with a view to making statutory 
provision ' to place the Hindu woman on the same footing as the 
man with regard to properties belonging to a Hindu family”, is one of 
the most harmful measures that can ever be brought before a legislature. 

It will affect the Hindu society, men 
and women alike, most injuriously 
in spite of the noble object which 
actuated the lloii’ble Member to 
intrudueo the Hill. From the state- 
ment of the Objects and Reasons 
of the Hill it IS apparent that the 
Hon’hle Member-in-charge possesses 
a poor and imperfect knowledge of 
Hindu law concerning women. 

The Hindu law-givers and 
particularly their commentators, most 
of whom lived and wrote during the 
Mahomedan rule, did not ever con- 
template such a provision .being 
made for a daughter. The daughter 
along with her brothers get a share 
in the father’s estate according 
to the Mahomedan law, and, therefore, it cannot be said that the 
Hindu commentators of this period were ignorant or unmindful of the 
•dnught<>r’s cause. Nor did the Rulers of that period ever take any step 
to remedy the so-called injustice done to the daughters by the Hindu 
law-givers. 

Even Balani Bhatta (fictitious name of Lakshmi Debt), the reputed 
lady commentator of the Mitakshara, did not think that the members of 
her sex were inequitably treated in Hindu law. 

Neither Dr. Troylakya Nath Mitra, the Tagore Law Professor on 
the law relating to Hindu widows, nor Mr. Rajkumar Sarbadhikary, the 
Tagore Law Professor on Hindu Law of Inheritance, nor Sir Goorudae 
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Banerjee. the Tagore Laar Protesaor oa Hindu Law of Marriage and 
Stridhana, nor Juatioe Dwarka Nath Mitter in his thesia on the position 
of Hindu women, did ever express any view that the Hindu law 
of suooeseion regarding women requires any change as proposed in the 
Bill. Nor did Mr. John D. Mayne or Shastri Oolap Chandra Sarkar, 
both distinguished writers on Hindu law. ever feel that the position of the 
women requires any revision of the law as suggested in the Bill. 

It must be stated with great respect to the Hon’ble Member*in> 
charge of the Bill that he is not right in holding that “almost every system 
of law gives the women certain rights to family properties and a share 
on partition" but the Hindu law does not so provide. The Hindu law 
has made express provision for a woman, at every stage of her life, more 
carefully and judiciously than any system of law generally known. 

The word “family" as used in the Objects and Reasons of the Bill is 
too indefinite: Before marriage a woman’s family is the family of her 
father and after her marriage the family of her husband is her family. 
<86 B. 339, 851). 

The Hindu law-givers with great foresight and wisdom and after 
careful consideration decided that a stranger should not, as far as possible, 
be allowed to be a co-sharer of a family property so that there may not 
be unnecessary quarrel between strangers whose habits and modes of 
living may be different and who have no common bond of unity, as is 
usually .to be found among members of the same family or among 
persons who were very recently members of the same family. This prin- 
ciple of confining family property among the members of the family is 
the main guiding rule in the order of succession in Hindu law. 

• The Hindu law has thus judiciously provided for women 

The daughter is entitled to her maintenance, befitting her position 
and status in the family, ( Vide Sarkar’s Hindu Law, pp. 162, 370, 7th Ed.) 
and similar marriage expenses out of the deceased father’s estate ( Tiefe 
Sarkar’s Hindu Law, p. 370, 7th Ed.) If the brothers separate before her 
marriage, she is entitled to a quarter share of what a brother is entitled to. 
(Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sea VII, paras 6-7 ; Sarkar’s Hindu Law, p. 370, 7th Ed.) 

After her marriage she is similarly entitled to get maintenance in 
accordance with her social status and position from her husband and on 
his death out of his estate. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law, p. 172-173, 693, 7th Ed.) 

If the father dies without a male issue the wife having predeceased 
him, the daughter inherits the estate absolutely ; and except in the 
Bombay school, her rights to alienation have been restricted and her heirs 
have been denied the rights of succession to this property by British 
Oourts. 

It her husband dies without any male issue, she inherits absolutely 
the whole estate of her deceased husband under the Dayabhaga school 
and under the MitaksharM school in cases of separated husband, subject 

6 
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to certain Hmitfitions introduced by British Oourts, as regards alienatkMi 
and the order of devolution after her. In the Hindu Codes women’s rights 
to bold property were no doubt restricted, but in the commentaries whiidi 
are now the real source of Hindu law, women were held to be on 
a par with men. The distinction between Stridhana and Womeria Estate is 
created by British Oourts, restricting a Hindu woman's right of alienation 
over inherited property, technically called Women’s Estate. Sastri Golap 
Chandra Sarkar had, in vain, condemned in no uncertain terms this res- 
triction on women’s rights. {Vide Sarkaris Hindu Law, 7th Ed. pp. 721 to 
731.) 

If the husband, governed by the Mitakshara school, was joint and 
was at all desirous of his wife inheriting his interest in the joint family, 
he could easily do so by merely expressing his desire to separate from 
the joint family in unequivocal terms, no matter whether there was actual 
partition or not. (Fide Approvier’s case, 11 M. I. A. 75 and Balkishuny. 
Ramnarain, 30 1. A. 139). Otherwise the wife is entitled to proper main- 
tenance ( Vide Sarkar’s Hindu Law, pp. 370, 393, 7th Ed.) befitting her 
social position and the status of the family (Nittokisaoree v. Jogendra, 
5 I. A. 55, 567 and Sarkar’s Hindu Law p. 694) out of the joint family 
estate in which her husband had an interest Be it noted that main- 
tenance charges include expenses for residence, establishment, food, 
clothing, religious ceremonies and the like, in the style suitable to the 
position of the claimant and of the family. 

If the husband leaves behind him his widow and also sons, the widow 
is entitled to a share equal to that of her son under both the Mitakshara 
and Dayabhaga schools. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law pp. 521-523 and 605, 7th Ed.) 
Legislation ensuring proper enjoyment of these interests may seem to 
be neceasary, particularly when she has got an only son or a step-son 
or sons with whom she cannot pull together. But as it is not within the 
scope of the present topic, nothing more need be said here. 

If the husband makes a partition during his life-time then also the 
wife is entitled to a share equal to that of her eon. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law 
pp. 370, 522, 7th Ed.) 

The grandmother also is entitled to a share when the male descen- 
dants make a partition. (Sarkar’s Hindu Law pp. 524, 607, 7th Ed.) 

Besides the above, a woman may possess her own property known as 
Stridhana property . 

No one is supposed to take greater interest in the daughter than her 
father. Where then is the necessity for the present Bill, when the father 
can make ample provision for her by his Will and when he can likewise 
frustrate the effect of the proposed law by a testament ? 

Therefore, the position of a daughter is perfectly secure under the 
Hindu law. 

After her marriage, the husband is bound to maintain the wife and 
her dhildren ; but there is no reciprocal duty of the wife to maintain the 
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biubftnd Bxw if nhs iDhorits her tethor*8 dstato ; nor ovon is she bound 
to meet the marriage expenses of her own daughter out of that estate. 

Now let us consider the result that will follow if the daughter is given 
a share along with her brother in her father’s estate. By marriage under 
the existing law, she loses her status in. and goes out of, her father’s family. 
She will then naturally demand her share, if she becomes so entitled 
under the proposed law ; and the inevitable result will be the disruption 
of the joint family, the normal condition of Hindu society. In ninety-nine 
cases out of hundred, this provision will cause disaster to the family and 
bring utter ruin to its members. 

A very large majority of men in India seldom succeed in leaving 
behind them anything except perhaps a hut and an acre or so of land 
for cultivation which barely afford a proper shelter to the members of 
their family and hardly yield sufficient crop, even with joint exertion of 
all the members of the family, to provide for one meal a day. 

The proposed measure will bestow practically no benefit upon the 
daughter in the absence of any other change in the existing law to im- 
prove her position, assuming that it is capable fof any further improve- 
ment. While she is busy in realizing her share from her brothers, her 
husband’s sister, like herself, perhaps at the same time, is trying to get 
hers out of her husband’s ancestral estate. The result will be that hus- 
band’s property will similarly be reduced by the same law, almost to the 
same extent, if not more, as she has carved out of her brothers’ estate. 
The husband’s estate being reduced, her source of maintenance, will be 
reduced. If she inherits the husband's estate she will get the estate re- 
duced almost by the same proportion as she may perhaps get out of her 
father’s estate. And if she becomes entitled to a share in her husband’s 
estate, she will get a reduced share by perhaps the same proportion, if 
not more, as she may get from her brothers. 

Therefore, the total quantity of property available to the husband 
and wife in both the brother’s and husband’s families practically remains 
the same, and the only change effected will be that a stranger, that is. 
sister’s husband or sister’s vendee, will be thrust in as a oo-sharer in both 
her brother’s and husband’s families to the great inconvenience of both, 
as will appear from what is more fully explained below. 

Where then is the inequity of Hindu law when every legitimate want 
of a woman at every stage of her life is provided for by that law ? And 
where is the equity in the proposed Bill, whereby the husband’s inherited 
estate is forcibly reduced in providing shares to his sister or sisters and 
at the same time the poor husband is pinned down to the "archaic” liabi- 
lities to maintain his wife and their children without ratable reduction 
of this burden, at any rate, by the amount of property he had to part with 
for his sister or sisters ? If the woman wants any share, let her have it 
by all means with the burden attached to the property and relieve the 
husband’s liability for her and her children’s maintenance by a pro- 
portionate amount 
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In the malority of caees the eetnal ahares of the but and the laiMl 
that a daughter may get under the new law will be of no avail, as the 
marriage of the daughter usually takes place with a bridegroom of a 
different place, where she, under the “archaic^ law and under all the 
known modern civilized laws, is bound to reside with her husband. But 
if she actually comes to live in her father's house with her husband, a 
stranger, which is not likely, it will bring untold misery to both the 
families. Site will, therefore, have to sell her undivided share for which 
she will seldom find a purchaser, as similar process of partition and pro> 
posal for sale will be constantly oocuring in every Hindu family after the 
marriage of each daughter, under this new law. Even if she gets a pur* 
chaser, he will not offer proper price for her share of the dwelling house, 
as he will not be able to enter into immediate possession under Section 
44 of the Transfer of Property Act until partition is effected by a protracted 
litigation at a heavy cost Therefore, constant ili*feeling, crop of litiga* 
tions and deterioration in the value of property, will be the result and will 
thus bring ruin to every family. 

Partition between brothers cannot bring about a similar situation 
us in the majority of cases they merely separate in mess but live, as 
before, in their respective rooms, or, if possible, get it partitioned by 
metes and bounds and enjoy their allotted portions without much risk of 
their privacy being violated as they belong to the same family. Their 
customs, habits, and manners of living being the same, they live in 
peace and amity, a condition not possible among strangers. Whereas the 
daughter who is bound to live in her husband's family under both modern 
and "archaic" laws must, in the generality of oases, sell her portion of 
undivided or divided share in her father's property to a stranger, as her 
brothers will seldom be in a solvent position to exercise their rights of 
preemption under the Partition Act (Act IV of 1893) and to purchase her 
share in the hut. 

The brother’s sons and daughters will, likewise, have to pass through 
the same process, i. e. constant partition and sale of daughter’s shares 
will be going on unnecessarily in each Hindu family and at every step of 
devolution of heritage. 

In order to counteract the effect of the proposed law, the Hindus 
governed by the Dayabhaga school will perhaps have to devise their 
property by Will and those governed by the Mitakshara school will have 
tq sever themselves from the joint family before they can execute a legally 
effective Will. This means litigation and heavy probate duty to each 
family at every step of devolution. There is no necessity of making any 
Will by the Hindus under the existing law and consequently no probate 
duty is necessary to be paid now. 

As has already been indicated, the position of the daughter in eaidi 
family will not practically be improved, as while the daughter is taking out 
a share from the brothers, her fansband's ancestral property, the smiroe ot 
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l^r gwia t en a aet, is bdng; probably at Uie same timsb raduoed in givinp 
Ids sistw a share. There may be some who believe that the position of 
the daughter will b^ to a certain extent, improved as her husband will 
not be able to deal with such a share at his pleasure and she will keep 
her property separately for her own use. But that will seldom happen 
in a Hindu family, even if her share be immovable property and not 
liquid cash which, however, in large malority of oases, will ultimately be 
her share. It can be boldly asserted that ninety*nine per cent of the 
Hindu wives, in oases of urgent family need, willingly allow their hus 
bands to dispose of their properties, immovables and movables including 
ornamenta It may be urged that women are generally forced or pre- 
vailed upon to part with their propertiea Bnt this difficulty will not be 
solved it women get shares of their patrimony under this Bill. They may 
similarly be forced or prevailed upon to submit to their husband's wishes 
and to part with these shares also. Even properly educated, intelligent 
and strong-minded wives of almost every nationality are always found to 
do so out of their true and not cupboard love for their husbands to save 
them from ignominy and trouble. The Hindu wife, to be sure, can- 
not dream of keeping everything to herseif when her husband is in dire 
need of money to meet a pressing necessity. 

The operative Olause 2 of the Bill, namely, “Notwithstanding any 
custom, rule or interpretation of Hindu law, a Hindu woman shall be 
deemed to be a member of the co-parcenary of which her father is a 

member .” is directly contradictory to the express provision of Hindu 

law. According to Hindu law a woman before her marriage possesses the 
gotra of her father and as such is a member of the father’s co-parcenary 
with an inchoate right to obtain maintenance and marriage expenses out 
of the father’s estate. By marriage she is transferred from the family of 
her father and becomes a member of the husband’s family and the hus- 
band’s gotra becomes her gotra and a similar inchoate right accrues in 
her husband’s famiiy. ( Vide Sir Qoorudas’s Marriage and Stridhana p. 57, 
Srd Ed. and' the view of Ohandavarkar J. in 36 B. S39 F. B.) The father’s 
and the husband’s family and gotra can never be the same. 

The Hon’ble Member says in the Statement of Objects mnd Reasons : 
“No social reform intended to improve the status of woman ran be effective 
unless economic position is improved, her rights to property is recognised 
by law and placed on a fair and equal footing with men of her family”. A 
Bill introdnoed with a view to prospective reforms which are not disclosed, 
is against all rules of legislation. As the Hon’ble Member has not indi- 
cated what “social reframs” he meant, one cannot but speculate and re- 
cord his views on the probable reforms. 

Position of Hindu women, like those of English and Mahomedan 
women, is no doubt apparently subordinate to that of men and if, as stated 
in the Objects and Reasons, it is intended “to place Hindu women on the 
same footing as the men with regard to properties belonging to a Hindu 
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family” with a view to secnriDg imaginary eodal reforms, the proposed 
legislation is no remedy. 

The seemingly superior position of men is attributed by some to 
forcible usurption by the brute power in men. It will be so in every 
society, at all times and among every animal including man, as it is since 
the days of Adam and Eve. Powerful person will always govern and 
protect the weak. Survival of the fittest is law. In free contest physically 
and intellectually, between men and women the latter must have been 
worsted and that is a conclusion from human history, otherwise a condi- 
tion different from the existing order of things would have existed in 
society. Chivalrous men may shudder at the idea, but that is a fact. So 
if any one now suggests that position fit for men be everywhere given to 
women, then men shall always have unnecessarily to strain every nerve 
and take great pains to keep the women up in that artificial position 
which, unaided, she is thoroughly unfit to assume. 

Soviet Russia is said to be abrogating the law of marriage with all 
marital obligations, while her neighbour Nazi Germany is making it obli- 
gatory for every girl to marry and bear child, her place being assigned 
to the side of the hearth, sick-bed and cradle. Fascist Italy is said to be 
following the same line as Germany. It is not known either whether the 
position of the gold-diggers in Uncle Sam’s country is an enviable one 
for our girls. Cry for women’s emancipation has become the fashion of 
the day. The greatest living English thinker has said : “Unless women 
repudiates her womanliness, her duty to her husband, to her children, to 
society, to the law, and to every one but herself, she cannot emancipate 
her”. Indian social reformers therefore, should pause and ponder and 
then pick and choose. They should not curse everything old and plunge 
headlong into the deep in search of reforms. 

The so-called superior position occupied by men in every nationality 
is in reality a responsible position full of care and anxiety and is not due 
to the exercise of superior brute power of men over women as is loudly 
proclaimed by some. Controversy regarding the relative position of men 
and women is as hoary as Time; and the present position has been 
arrived at by mutual adjustment of their relations for their mutual 
advantage based on experience gained since the dawn of hum an 
civilisation. 

The modern agitation in India to slice out shares for women from 
the properties of their male relations which are legally charged with 
meeting all wants of women, is the outcome of intense desire of some 
women to serve the public and to play the role of man, particularly in 
the field of politics, forgetting their legitimate duties in the family to 
which they belong. They do not themselves earn but make their male 
relations bleed white to meet the heavy expenses of their public life, 
besides their ordinary wants ; and lest poor men fail to meet their extra 
demands, they and their blind supporters want to force men to carve out 
a portion of their property, keeping the portion left charged with their 
maintenance as heretofore. 

Some social reforms may seem to be necessary, but certainly not the 
law suggested in the Bdl as it will scarcely be of any assistance to women : 
on the contrary, if it be incorporated in the Statute book, it will bring 
great misery on the family to which they belong and consequently on 
them also. 
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Bt Girija Bhtjsan Ghatterjee, 
Zamindar, Sadhuhati, Jesnore. 


M r. Taradas Chatterjee'a article on “Landholders’ Position”, which 
appeared in the October issue of the Landholders' Journal, is a. 
convincing exposition of the subject and is entitled to more than a pass- 
ing notice. Mr. Ghatterjee is a modern youth of culture with perfectly 
reasonable views. He has examined the subject as a lawyer would and! 
suggested very much like a lawyer. 

There is very little to object to Mr. Ghatterjee's views in the line of 
discussions chosen by him. But, I am afraid, there are many things 
touching the landholders’ position which have escaped his notice. Besides, 
the writer of the present article with his advanced age and long and inti- 
mate association with zamindari affairs, cannot see his way to be so very 
optimistic about zamindars’ future as Mr. Ghatterjee is found to be. 

However unfortunate might have been the relations botween landlords 
and tenants at certain periods in the past, it may be asserted with a consi- 
derable degree of certainty that the tenants of those days, unlike those 
of the present, never lost sight of the fact that their landlords got to pay 
the land revenue which would be met from the funds they placed in their 
hands. With the plea of reduced prices of crops, the present-day tenants 
are withholding payment of rents with the result that the landlords’ res- 
ponsibilities regarding payment of land revenue are not discharged. The 
oonseqiiences are too well-known to mention. Who is not aware of the 
large number of estates that are being put up to auction sales after every 
kist in the districts of Bengal ? 

At present the non-cultivating tenants form nearly 50 per cent of the 
entire tenantry and they are drawn from the village mahajaus, traders, 
service-holders and followers of other professions. In most cases they let 
out their holdings to cultivators under the Barga system ; in some, on 
rent basis. These tenants generally pay rents to their superior landlords 
out of what they collect from their raiyats or under-raiyats ; and the 
collections very often fall, short of the yearly rent of their holdings. We 
cannot blame these people if they find it very inconvenient in these days 
to sell their share of the crops to procure the means wherewith to pay up 
their dues to their superior landlords or if they refuse to draw on their 
income from other sources for the same purpose. I am sorry I cannot 
endorse the opinion of Mr. Ghatterjee that zamindars who have Bhadror 
logue tenants must necessarily be fortunate. It may be so in some cases, 
but certainly not in all. The Bhadralogm tenant is often,a big painidar 
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and should properly be plaoed in the category of landholders. The agents 
of these tenants do not oopsider ip the leapt the difficulties of Uie lsa4* 
h^ers and expressly declare that their masters are not disposed to psp 
anything towards rent from incomes other than what they realise from 
iAstr tenants. They defer payment mainly on tiie ground of non>realisa< 
tion of dues from their nnder>tenanta, and, should samindarsf oollecfanrs 
prove importunate, they bluff them with talks of relinquishment of their 
holdings. So the samindar has no other alternative but to seek oourtfs 
help and protection. 

The relations between landlords and tenants stand estranged 
now for some length of time. The reasons are not far to seek. The direct 
and intimate connection which previously obtained between the landlords 
and bona fide cultivators has now been lost. The holdings have mostly 
passed into the hands of middlemen, generally village traders or mka- 
Jans, who advance money or grain to the cultivators to enable them to 
tide over financial difficul ties or to carry on agricultural operations, with 
the result that the actual cultivators have been relegated to the status of 
korfa raiyats. The advances are often made on the khai khalasi system 
in which the lender enjoys the proceeds of the lands till the whole debt 
is liquidated by the usufruct The liability for payment of rent continues 
to be fixed on the cultivator, although actually it is not he who pays the 
rent direct to the zamindar but the khai khalasidar. The latter represents 
the cultivator, makes payment for him and takes rent receipts too. 

Sometimes a hitch on purely personal grounds between zamindanf 
gomastaend these middlemen is converted into a dispute between the 
zamindars and the tenants whom the middlemen represent Naturally, 
the gomasta receives Uie support of his zamindar and the middlemen* 
mahajan of his clients. Situated as they are, the raiyats have no other 
alternative than to forsake the samindar and side with their tnahajane, 
who, it may be said in passing, would not pay the zamindar his dues unleac 
compelled to do so. 

a 

Even where the entire holdinge are not mortgaged under the khai 
khalasi system, the situation of the tenant is such as cannot fail to react 
with disastrous consequences on the finandal position of the zamindur. 
The income from lands that are still left in his possession is very seldom 
enough for the tenant to make both ends meet So he is inevitably, and 
almost perpetually, in arrears. Neither does he h<^ ever to recover the 
lands which have once passed into the hands of die mortgagee. Thus 
between tite cultivator and his mahajan, neitiier of whom pays, the se> 
mindar is in a nice fix. What can he do 1 Unless he can attach standing 
crops in time or has open to him speedy methods of realisation, there ie 
no hope for him. Will the Government come to his rescue and grant 
general power of certification for attaching wops and properties of the 
defaulting tenants f I do not think. I am not shutting my eyes to tiie 
possibility of abuse of power here and there, but I cannot too strongly 
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imprew on tho QoYerament the necessity to demise some snitable means 
to relieve immediately the samindars from the perilous plight in whidi 
ttiey find themselves. 

The days of cordial relationship are gone. Each class is viewed by 
the other with suspicion. Communistic socialism is out to work mischief 
and is peeping in everywhere. Tenants are being taught to look upon 
the zamindars as their enemies. The idea is being sought to impress 
upon them that thejf are the rightful owners of land, and that the land* 
holders are superfluous parts of society who have no right to the enjoy- 
ment of rent and who are not even fit to collect rent. They have come 
to think that there is no moral obligation on them to pay rent and are 
busy exploring ways of avoiding the legal consequences of non-payment. 
For long the landholders slept over the situation, and their awakening, 
when at last it came, came with a rude shock. They found the circumstances 
too strong for them ; they had to spare the rod and their children were 
spoiled. The recovery of their former position is today a vastly complex 
problem. 

The ordinary provisions of law as embodied in the various Tenancy 
Acts are notorious for their dilatory character and can hardly be relied 
on for improvement of the situation. In fact, they are positively reaction- 
ary so far as zamindars are concerned and every one of them is a step to- 
wards hardening the situation still further for them. From what we know 
of Government and the nature of Government action, we cannot hope that 
any ameliorative measure, which they may be disposed to adopt in the 
interest of landholders, will be adopted before a considerable number of 
estates have changed bands. It is quite possible that the purchasers will 
be able to discharge their responsibilities regarding revenue for a time 
out of the superfluous capital in their hands. But a time is sure to come 
when they will have to calculate their percentage of profit, utilize the 
lands as best as they can and adopt measures to realize rents from their 
tenants. Then will they face a difficulty similar to what is being expe- 
rienced by the present body of landholders. The defaulters will seek 
subterfuges and make frantic attempts to prevent lands from being taken 
out of their hands for arrears of rents. The law courts will be fighting 
grounds for the parties with the lawyers as soldiers. 

In the Khaa Mahals and estates under the Court of Wards, the 
Government are having resort to the certificate procedure for speedy 
realization of rents. This has caused a sensation among tenants of these 
Mahals and estates — and, for ought we know, is having the desired effect. 
It is only very sparingly that zamindars are being given this special 
power although circumstances call for extension of it to the general body 
of them. Matters are getting increasingly worse from day to day and 
wo are returning, *it seems, to conditions that obtained at the beginning 
of the British rule. The healthy influence of the Permanent Settlement 
is waning. The Settlement itself is in jeopardy. The modern economists 
are blind to its beneficent aspects and oppose it tooth and nail. Few care 
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to see that a complex aocial order has grown in the provinee on the baaia 
of this long-Btanding arrangement and that a dieturbanoe of the baM 
might mean a crash of the superstmoture. Fortunately, members of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee have taken a perfectiy sane view of the 
question and their recommendations on it constitute a silver lining in the 
besetting cloud. But even they could not conceive of a guarantee that 
socialists and communists would not lay their impious hands on the time- 
worn sacrosanct Settlement I shudder to contemplate the consequences 
of its disappearance if steps are not taken to replace it by a perfectly 
suitable system and the process of replacement itself is not very gradual. 
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The Problem of Commercial Safeguards 



By Prof. Khaoendra N. Sen, m.a^ f.r.e.8. (Lond.) 


T he first task of a self-governing India would assuredly lie in the 
sphere of economic development for a long time to come. That is the 
reason why economic and commercial problems are at present engaging 
so much public attention in the country. Even Mahatma Gandhi has 
withdrawn from the Congress to take up the work of the economic 
rehabilitation of the countryside. The real character and guts of the people 
are tested in the use that they make of the opportunities for securing 
economic progress and prosperity. In India, such opportunities are not 
super-abundant. The reason lies in part in the occupation of the most 
fruitful fields of economic activity by non-Indian vested interests. In 
commerce and industry, in finance and banking, in shipping and trade, 
the points of advantage are ail in the occupation of European capital, 
control and management The European firms and companies doing 
business in this country have had the double advantage of an early start 
and the active sympathy, assistance and encouragement of the Government 
of the country. A set of circumstances, partly historical and partly politi- 
cal, over which the people of this country had had but little control, 
have driven the Indian to the wall, there to fight the battle of his 
economic emancipation as best as he can. To a considerable extent, British 
trade and commerce have flourished at the expense of Indian. The loss 
of the external markets to Indian manufactures which had at one time 
attained world-wide fame, the decay of our shipping, the steady ruralization 
of the country during the first period of British Rule in India from the 
effects of which we are still trying to recover — all these could be directly 
traced to British connexion with India. That connexion has no doubt 
given us peace and security at a time when they were badly needed. But 
the gift, at its best, has been of equal advantage to the Indian agriculturist 
as to the British trader, while at its worst it has resulted in a perverted sense 
of values as is evident from the expenditure that, after over 150 years of 
British Rule in this country, we still incur on law and order compared to 
that on national services. I do not, indeed, want to underestimate the 
necessity of adequate protection for life and liberty, but simply to point 
out that in this country it has often been used as a device for silencing 
the national clamour for a wide and rapid extension of nation-building 
activities. In the meanwhile, the merchants and industrialists of Great 
Britain had been consolidating their position, helped by all the resources 
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of an indnatrially advanced country and backed by a Government the chief 
executive of which were compoaed of t|M>ir own eonatrymeD. 

It is more in sorrow than in any other spirit that I have placed these 
two pictures— the stafimation of Indian enterprise and the consolidation of 
British economic power in India— aide by side to show the deep contrast 
that they present To some extent as I said, the one has been the conse- 
quence of the other. No blame could be attached to the pioneering enter- 
prise of Britishers, who took advantage of a situation so skilfully and 
assiduously brought about, bpyond the blame that attaches to self-interest 
and self-advancement The real point was the impotence and helplessness 
of our forefathers who had not only been victims of a succession of politioal 
pirates and marauders but had been placed in such a social and economic 
system, cut off from the rest of the world, that the lessons of the Industrial 
Revolution remained for about a century a sealed book to them. It was 
only since the.middle of the nineteenth century that the appreciation by 
Indians of the new economic gospel, the gospel of machinery and large 
scale production, the gospel of creating new wants and new ways of satis- 
fying them, of harnessing the powers of nature for exploiting her resources, 
of making coal, iron and steel do the work of man, could lead to direct 
economic results. The fact that the cotton textile industry of India has 
virtually passed under the control of Indian capital and management is a 
striking testimony of the fact that our countrymen are not absolutely in- 
capable of rising over the most formidable of difficulties. Its tale of woes 
since then is only a reminder that the pioneering generation has passed 
away. What we want at the present moment is a steady flow of enterprise 
and activity, a speedy supply of captains of industry of the stuff that 
pioneers are made of, that will reduce difficulties to a negligible minimum 
or make of them a lever of further progress, a spur to greater effort and 
achievement. There was an Aautosh Mookerjee who succeeded in trans- 
forming a senate, eighty per cent of which were nominated, into a popular 
house by making it on every important occasion bend to his will. Thre were 
a Ghittaranjan Das and a Motilal Nehru who converted<a solid and un- 
ashamed majority in the Legislature, consisting of officials, nominated non- 
officials and men who usually vote with the Government into an ineffective 
minority on all important measures, leading their own party from victory lo 
victory. There is, again, a Rajendra Nath Mookerjee in Bengal who has 
built up a magnificent business which is the envy of many European 
houses. Acharyya P. 0. Ray has shown that the real thing that matters in 
commerce and business is a shrewd business sense, a capacity to take risks, 
and unremitting toil. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, the Oentral Bank of 
India, the Scindia Steam Navigation Oompany, the Martin and Oompany, 
the Bengal Obemical and Pharmaceutical Works, en d a host of others have 
been products of Indian capital and enterprise. The most unfortunate 
part of the story has been,*not that Indian enterprise cannot compete with 
the Brituh on equabterms, but that there has not been a sufficiency oi snail 
^ten>rise as can do it. The opposition of British vested intereats is, no 
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doubt, responsible for the failure of Indian enterprise in many directions. 
The frant of monopolistic rights and privileges — in some cases, without 
opportunity being given to Indian concerns to bid for the same-* * * has been 
the strongest bulwark of British commercial houses against local com- 
petition. In the past, they have amounted to a virtual discrimination in 
favour of the British and at present they operate against the possibility of 
Indian enterprise re-capturing even a part of the business over which 
British capital and control wield a monopolistic power. In respect of that 
business, British commerce, finance, banking and insurance have formed a 
ring which is practically impregnable.* We cannot wait indefinitely for a 
generation of giants to break it. 

Indian commerce and industry have always made it a grievance 
that this impregnable position in which British commercial interests have 
entrenched themselves has been made possible with the active help and 
connivance of the Government. Important and valuable concessions 
and “rights” had been freely granted to non-Indian concerns which ought 
in justice and from policy -to have been reserved for the nationals of the 
country. These relate to mining, plantations, railway construction and 
to such matters as the placing of valuable contract, purchase of stores etc. 
The British companies themselves have from the very start made it a 
point to support each other in the matter, for instance, of banking facili- 
ties, insurance, provision of tonn age and other matters. To this the answer 
would probably be that these are well-known methods of trade— the 
secrets of big business— and if British industrialists took the risk of an 
early start, they were naturally entitled to its advantages. That the start 
in many cases had been a privileged start is often ignored. That the 
advantages so far secured have more than outweighed the risks under- 
taken originally is another of the points, though weaker than the first, 
which is made out by the critics. But the main criticism I have already 
indicated. Even assuming that the start had not been a privileged one 
and that the advantages now flowing from it were perfectly lawful gains, 
the fact cannot be disputed that certain lines of economic activity which 
are regarded as a national concern in very country are now in the strong 
grip of what nothing but a legal fiction arbitrarily framed would describe 
as “national interests”. Of the key industries, only iron and steel are in 
national hands. Goal mining, banking and exchange, shipping, railways 
(excepting in so far as they are besides being state-owned, also state- 
managed), important public utility concerns, etc., are all under the predo- 
minant influence of non-national private commercial interests. So far as the 
commercial and semi-commercial departments of the State are concerned, 
the position is hardly different, for whether we speak of the Railway Board 
or the Forest Service or of such economic functions of the Government 
as the control of currency and credit, trade unionism or trariff, there is 
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ample evidenoe to show that the OoTeraoMnt policy is heavily biased in 
favour of European trade and oommeroe. Afain, the fact that many 
important avenues of employment are now crowded by British officers 
has been entirely due to the fact that the Government had not taken 
early steps to pive such training to Indians as would qualify them for sudi 
appointment. Employment in military and naval service including mer* 
cantile marine, in the raeolianioal departments of railways and steamships, 
in posts and customs services has been practically made a monopoly of 
British and Anglo-Indian recruits, the usual charge against the Indian being 
that of want of suitable qualifications. The real reason was that suitable 
facilities for the training of Indians had been completely absent, if not 
deliberately withheld. The privileged position of individual Europeans 
in certain services can be traced to this fact. 

Since it is no use crying over spilt milk, the real question that 
troubles every thoughtful Indian is how to rectify this position, how to 
enable the Indian to make up the leeway. One way of doing things would 
be to accept the present order of things as sacrosanct and look helplessly 
on, trusting to the dispensation of a merciful Providence. Another way 
would bo to tap those fields of economic activity which are yet outside 
the grip of vested interests or which would not involve a conflict with 
those interests. A third alternative would be to pursue a national pro- 
gramme of economic development regardless of all questions of vested 
interests as such but allowing to them what is proper and legitimate, the 
final arbiter as to what is proper and legitimate being an impartial tribunal 
of adjudication, or, failing that, an appropriate Convention representative 
of all interests. It is needless to add that it is the third alternative that 
appeals to the national sentiment. It would assure to European commerce 
all rights which have been lawfully earned ; but as Mr. Gaganvihari L. 
Mehta pointed out in his excellent article on “Equality of Trading Rights” 
published in the Modem Review for April, 1931,— “If it is found that in 
certain spheres of economic activity, the non-Indian interests have been 
established through discrimination against Indian interests then to that 
extent the claim for perpetuation of such vested rights is weakened". 
This third alternative appeals to Indian minds because it is the only way 
by which Indian capital and enterprise may obtain a footing on soil 
that has hitherto been regarded as a close preserve for European com- 
merce and industry, for instance, in foreign exchange business. So close 
and far-reaching is this grip of vested interests and so conscious they are 
of the unjustifiable premises on which they stand that even in regard 
to the second alternative mentioned above, the path is, as we shall presently 
see, sought to be barricaded with the wall of obstruction to meet what are 
nothing but purely hypothetical dangers. The grant of bounties belong 
to this category. Nothing but hair-splitting casuistry can make the 
conferment of bounties as a measure for protecting a struggling Indian 
industry a question of discrimination. To say that a bounty should be 
available to long-establiabed and resourceful non-Indian firms at Rie 
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Mune timo that it ia made available to the weak Indian oompetitora, 
wonld not only lead to a waste of publie revenue but would reveal the 
sanotimonious protestations and professions above the desire of British 
neroantile interests to see Indian industry and eoinnierce prosper through 
all legitimate means, in their true setting. To oppose the grant of bounties 
to Indian firms on the plea that it involves disorimination reduces the- 
scope of what is legitimate to nil. 

The third alternative, as I said, appeals to progressive n-itionalist 
opinion. There are a thousand and one ways known to big business by 
which an undesirable competitor who has just had a start can be put out 
of action. In shipping we have got, for example, the system of deferred 
rebates, and in the last resort, of dumping of tonnage to crush a rival. 
Resourceful firms do not hesitate to undersell and sacrifice revenue for a 
temporary period if at the end of the period competition is eliminated and 
the losses sustained more than made up by monopoly profits accumulated 
later. Yet it is felt that if Indians are to progress as an industrial and 
commercial nation of any importance, a conflict with foreign vested interests 
is unavoidable. The Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
vessels sponsored by Mr. S. N Haji of the Scindia Steam Navigation 0om> 
pany in the Legislative Assembly in 1928 was a test case with a very 
interesting sequel. It immediately produced a reaction in the dovecots of 
foreign commerce, the climax of which could be found in the recommends* 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. A reference to the various 
stages through which the European demand for safeguards for commer- 
cial discrimination reached its present form would reveal the thorough 
effectiveness with which British opposition to Indian aspirations has b(>on 
conducted. 

In 1928, in a memorandum which was inspired by Mr. Haji’s Bill, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce led the movements against discrimi- 
nation, either legislative or financial, against British commercial interests. 
The Nehru Committee laid down the principle that it was “inconceivable 
that there can be any discriminating legislation against any community 
doing business lawfully in India”. Later on, during the debate on the 
Indian Coastal Traffic Bill in the Legislative Assembly in September, 1928, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru explained that the only basis upon which equality 
and non-disctimination could be claimed was the acceptance of Indian 
dtiienship by all those who wanted to profit by such a claim, and the 
lines of Indian citizenship were broadly indicated in the definition adopted 
by the All Parties Conference in December, 1928. The representatives 
of European commerce were obviously .'not impressed with the argument, 
or perhaps, were ao impressed as to have been almost frightened away 
by it, for in July, 1929, the Associated Chambers addressed a communica- 
tion, which was meant for the Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission and 
was widely circulated both in this country and in England, in which 
demand was put forward for eonstUutio»al safeguards against discrimi- 
natory legislation. This was followed up by another communication by 
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the same body in July. 1930. The Statutory Oommieeion, in epite of the 
whole weight of European oommereial opinion being thrown in favour of 
constitutional guarantees against commercial discrimination, either legis* 
lative or financial, demurred and pointed out the impracticability of 
preventing descriminatory legislation by attempting to define it in a 
constitutional instrument ( Vide para 166 of the Report Vol. II.). 

It was natural to expect that European opinion would not allow the 
matter to rest at this point The question was raised again in the Round 
Table Conference, but in a modified form. It was suggested that an under* 
standing or trade convention should be made ensuring equality of status 
between European and Indian commercial communities trading in India. 
In January, 1931, the Minorities Sub*Oommittee adopted the now famous 
clause 14 recording the general agreement that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile community and 
those of Indian*born subjects in matters of trade and commerce, which was 
amended and adopted by the Committee of the Whole Conference at their 
meeting on January, 19,1931 in the following form : “At the instance 
of the British commercial community the principle was generally agreed 
that there should be no discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile commmunity, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian*born subjects and that an appropriate Convention based 
on reciprocity should be entered into for the purpose of regulating these 
rights.” This clause was adopted in a huff, practically on the last day of 
the Conference, within a few hours of its being hammered into shape in the 
Minorities Sub*Committee. At one time the question threatened the 
Conference with disruption which explains the extremely general nature in 
which the clause was finally adopted. It is. however, significant that a rider 
was retained in the clause to the effect that “the existing rights of the 
European community in India in regard to criminal trials should be main- 
tained.” That is to say, at least in one particular, there was to be no 
equality of rights. 

The question was re-opened in the second session of the Round 
Table Conference. In the meanwhile, there had been a political landslide 
in Great Britain and the National Government had been formed with a 
strong Conservative bias. It was in this session that the scope of 
safeguards against oommereial discrimination was extended to indnde, 
besides legislative discrimination, administrative discrimination as well. 
The Federal Structure Committee discussed the question in great detail 
in paras 16-26 of the Fourth Report and adopted the following principles : 

(i) “No subject of the Crown who may be ordinarily resident or 
carrying on trade or business in British India should be subjected to 
any disability or discrimination, legislative or administrative, by reason 
of his race, descent, religion or place of birth, in respect of taxation, the 
holding of property, the carrying on of any profession, trade or business 
hr in respect -of residenoe or travel”, (para 18) 
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(9 A dsuM on tho abovo linaB should ba inoorporatod in tho 
Constitution and **an azperionoad Parliamontary draftsman would ba able 
to davisa an adaQuata and workabla formula which it would not ba bayond 
the oompatanoa of a Oourt of Law to intarprat and make effective”. The 
real safeguard against administrative discrimination, the Committee held, 
must be looked for “in the good faith and commonsense of the different 
branches of the executive government, reinforced where necessary, by the 
special powers vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors”, (paras 22 and 23.) 

(3) The principle of reciprocity should be followed in the case of 
persons and bodies in the United Kingdom trading with India, but neither 
resident nor possessing establishments there, (para 24) 

(4) The Committee laid down that (i) key industries could be protec- 
ted and unfair competition penalised without the use of discriminatory 
measures, and were of opinion that (ii) where the legislature had determined 
upon some system of bounties or subsidies for the purpose of encouraging 
local industries, the right to attach reasonable conditions to any such 
grant from public funds was fully recognized, as it had been recognized in 
1926 by the External Capital Committee and is recognized today by the 
practice of the Government of India itself.* (para 2U) 

(6) The idea of a Convention was rejected, (para 25) 

In the third session of the Conference, the “Prevention of Commercial 
Discrimination” was proposed to be made a “special responsibility" both of 
the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors. The Committee on 
Commercial Safeguards, however, laid down by a majority that the distino* 
tion sought to be drawn between those carrying on business with and in 
India in the Federal Structure Committee in the previous session would give 
rise to legal confusion and conflict of jurisdiction so that it was better to 
provide, in addition to the general principles indicated in para 18 
of the F. S. Committee Report, that “no subject of His Majesty domiciled 
in the United Kingdom and no company registered in the United Kingdom 
should be subjected to any disabilities or discrimination in respect of the 
matters enumerated in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee to which subjects of His Majesty domiciled in India 
or companies resistered in India are not subjected in the United Kingdom.” 
In regard to bounties, the Commercial Safeguards Committee supported 
the view that “bounties or subsidies should be available, without distinction, 
to all firms or individuals engaged in a particular trade or industry at the 
time the enactment authorizing them is passed, but that in regard to com- 
panies entering the field after that date, the Government should be at 
liberty to impose the conditions of eligibility recommended by the External 
Capital Committee.” 

* Mahatma Gaodhl agrecMl with the principle of non-dlaorimlnatiOD only to the extent that the 
fatme Govemment should not be burdened with any restriction save that no disorimiaation should 
be made merely on the ground of race, colour or creed. As regards the grant of bounties, Congress 
rdpreaentatiyes expressed the Tiew that it must be within the competence of the Legislature tm 
eonfine them to Indians or companies with Indian capitaL 
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These recommendations of the Comyneroial Safeguards Oommitteo 
were adopted, with some modifications in paragraphs 122>124 of the Pro* 
posals of the White Paper issued on the i5th March, 1933, after the 
conclusion of the third session of the Round Table Conference. Thus 
provision was made so that Acts like the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
could not be brought within the scope of commercial safeguards ; so 
also in regard to any legislation that may, in the discretion of the Governor* 
General or the Governor, be necessary in the interests of peace and 
tranquillity. Para 123 of the Proposals, which embodied the reciprocity 
clause, included a provision for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis of 
Ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom. 
Para 124 embodied the recommendations of the Commercial Safeguards 
Committee in respect of the grant of bounties and subsidies. The special 
responsibility of the Governor-General and of the Provincial Governors 
for the prevention of commercial discrimination was, of course, retained. 

After the publication of the White Paper, there was a considerable 
stiffening of left-wing Conservative attitude regarding the grant of res- 
ponsibility at the Centre, the question of commercial safeguards, and the 
transfer of law and order. The Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Parliament unmistakably betrays the severe pressure that tlie opinion 
of the Churchill-Page-Croft group exerted on the members of the Com- 
mittee in respect of these questions. Here we are concerned with the 
question of commercial safeguards. It there had been any possible 
loophole in the previous pronoucements and recommendations on the 
subject, the proposals of the Joint Committe have more than sealed up 
all such loopholes. Apart from the question of the mutual recognition 
of medical degrees and practitioners in the United Kingdom and British 
India, and the paragraph relating to Burma, the Committee devote as 
many as seventeen paragraphs to this question. The subject is discussed 
under the heading of “Commercial and Other Forme of Discrimination”, 
and the “other forms” of discrimination include, for the first time, discri- 
mination against British imports. The reason for including this form of 
discrimination within the scope of commercial safeguards has been, in 
the language of the Committee, due to the fact that “Fears have been 
expressed lest the exercise by the Indian Legislature of the powers con- 
templated in the (Fiscal) Convention might result in the imposition of 
penal tariffs on British goods or in the application to them of penally 
restrictive regulations with the object, not of fostering Indian trade, but 
of injuring and excluding British trade”. Accordingly, it is proposed 
that the Governor-General should have a special responsibility for the 
“prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British gooda imported into india from the United Kingdom to discrimi- 
natory or penal treatment”. “It will be his duty,” the Joint Committee 
write, “to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation of 
tariff agreements only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contem- 
plated is to subject trade between the United King dom and India to 
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restriotions oonoeiTed, not in the economic intereste of India bnt with 
the object of injuring the intereete of the United Kingdom”. This poaU 
tion ie stated to cover not only direct discrimination but also ‘ indirect 
discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types of 
products”. 

A sample of the spirit in which the Joint Committee have approach- 
ed this problem is set out further in their observations and proposals in 
regard to discrimination against British trade in India (as distinct from> 
British imports). The Committee recognize that the Joint Memorandum 
of the British India Delegation have accepted the principle of non-discri- 
mination against British commercial interests and refer also to the fact that 
the latter have also assured, no leas strongly, that they do not ask for any 
exceptional or preferential treatment for British trade as against Indian 
trade. Yet they think it necessary to include safeguards against commer- 
cial discrimination in the Constitution Act itself, because “utterences have 
been made which could not fail to give rise to suspicions and doubts and 
that statutory provision by way of re-assurance is an evident necessity.” 
This is a characteristic reply to the observation of the British India Dele- 
gation that “a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro- 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated matter.” 
The Joint Committee, no doubt, express their pious concurrence with this 
view and the view that “agreement and goodwill form the most satisfactory 
basis for commercial relations between India and this country”, and are 
prepared to follow it so far as to suggest that “there should be nothing in 
the Constitution which might close the door against a Convention.” In the 
meanwhile, however, they feel it “an evident necessity” to give statutory 
form to “suspicions and doubts” that have been roused by certain “utter- 
ences” which should also operate, as it were, as a stand-by in case the 
Convenvention breaks down.* The coercive nature of this provision need 
not be emphasised, and the spirit of distrust that it discloses. 

The Joint Committee’s recommendations regarding the provision for 
safeguards against discrimination may best be studied under the five 
following heads, namely, discrimination against British imports ; discrimi- 
nation against British trade— legislative, in form as well as in fact ; discri- 
mination against British trade— legislative, in fact, though not in form ; 
discrimination against British trade — administrative ; discrimination in 
the practice of the professions. We may consider these briefly. The first 
form of discrimination has already been considered. We may now deal 
with the other forms, specifying the Committee’s proposals. 

* “We leoommend aooordingly that Hla Majeaty is satisfied that a Convention has been made 
between His Malesty'a Oovernment in the United Kingdom and the new Government of India 
eovering the matters with which we have already dealt in this chapter of onr Beport, and that the 
neoaosary legislation tor Implementing it has been passed by Parliament and the Indian legislature, 
shonld be empowered to declare by Order in Oonnoil that the statutory provisions In the Constitu- 
tion Aet ■hall not apply so long as the Convention continues in fores between the two eonntrles.*' 
J. P. 0. Bgport, para S60. 
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LegislaHve dUeriiniHaHon :’—Vo law (which inclndes rega1atioiia» 
bya*law8 eta, by whomBoever made, having the force of law) reatricting the 
right of entry into British India ahonld apply to British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom though there should be a saving in respect of the 
right to restrict the entry of, or to remove, undesirable persons ; no law 
relating to taxation, travel and residence, the holding of property, the 
the holding of public office, or in the carrying on of any trade, business, 
profession in British India, should apply to British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions or restrictions based 
upon domicile, residence or duration of residence, language, race, religion, 
or place of birth ; a company incorporated now or hereafter in the United 
Kingdom, should, when trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 
provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of com* 
panics trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration of resi* 
dence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, of the directors, 
shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such companies ; similarly, 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom who are directors, share- 
holders, servants or agents of a company incorporated (now or hereafter 
in India should be deemed to have complied with any conditions imposed 
by Indian law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, 
residence or duration of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place 
of birth of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. These exemptions 
and provisions will be reciprocal as between India and the United Kingdom. 

Certain exceptions to the above are allowed for. Thus, the provisions 
indicated above should not, it is stated, affect any laws in force at the 
commencement of the Constitution Act, or laws which exempt from taxation 
persons not domiciled or resident in India. In regard to bounties and 
subsidies, the recommendations of the Fourth Report of the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee, since adopted in White Paper, are approved with the 
proviso that in respect of the companies already engaged, at the date of 
the Act which authorises the grant, in that branch of trade or industry 
which it is sought to encourage, the condition) as to reciprocity should 
apply. 

Legislative discrimination tn effect, though not in form : — The 
'Covernor-General and the Governors are laid under the duty of not 
feeling themselves bound by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in 
relation to discrimination and of withholding their assent from any 
measure which, though not in form discriminatory would, in their judg^ 
ment, have a discriminatory effect Incidentally, the general proposition 
is laid down that “the discretion of the Governor-General and of the 
Governors in the granting or withholding of assent to all Bills of th^ 
Legislature should be free and unfettered” as “a necessary concomitant 
of the stage of responsible Government which our proposals are designed 
to secare”. 

Administrative diserimination •.—The difficulty of statatory pnriii* 
bltioB of administrative discrimination is recognized but this apedal 
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reaponsibility of the Governor-Geaeral and Governors is made to extend to 
’*the prevention of administrative discrimination in any of the matters in 
respect of which provision against legislative discrimination is made under 
the Act”. 

Dtscvitninotion in ths unatter of the pratice of ihc pyofesnions : — The 
power of the Indian legislatures to impose restrictions and conditions as 
to qualifications etc. is recognized but the vested interests of those who 
are practising a profession in India at the commencement of the new 
Constitution Act are safeguarded. Special provisions are made in regard 
to the recognition or otherwise of medical qualifications, a right of appeal 
to the Privy Council being provided for from the decisions of the Indian 
Medical Council. 

It will bo seen from a careful study of the above that in the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the agitation set afoot 
by the representations of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 1928 
has found a most magnificent consummation, (t would bo easy to show 
that within the framework proposed not only are the existing points of 
vantage occupied by the European commercial community sought to be 
retained but oven an honest endeavour of Indian commerce and industry 
for expansion in the future will become tabood. 

To take the very first proposal of the Joint Committee, namely, 
investing the Governor-General with a special responsibility to prevent 
penal discrimination against British imports. The operation of the safe- 
guard will be determined by the “intention” of a particular trade policy, 
and the sole judge of the intention will be the Governor-General. Sup- 
pose the future Government of India decided to place a valuable contract 
for stores purchase in a foreign country and not in the United Kingdom 
on the ground either of cheapness or the quality of the stores to be pur- 
chased. Shall it, or shall it not, come within the mischief of this safeguard 
particularly as it includes protection against indirect discrimination by 
means of “differential treatment of various types of products” V Then 
again, suppose India wanted to conclude a trade agreement with a third 
party in respect of goods which might have formed the subject of an 
agreement between the United Kingdom and India but which, neverthe- 
less, is concluded with the third party because it is able to offer greater 
advantages in the opinion of the Ministry of Commerce. Turning to the 
Report of the Joint Committee in this regard, we find, in paragraph 346, 
the following principle enunciated : “The conception of reciprocity does 
not preclude either partner (i. e, the United Kingdom and India) from 
entering into special agreements with third countries for the exchange 
of particular commodities where such agreements offer it advantages 
which It cannot obtain from the other ; but the conception does imply 
t hat, when either partner is considering to what extent it can offer special 
advantages of this kind to a third country without inJusHeo (note this 
word ; not, injury) to the other partner, it will have regard to the general 
range of benefits secured to it by the partnership, and not merely to the 
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usefulness of the partnership in relation to the particular commodity 
under consideration at the moment”. The italics are mine, which ehow 
how dangerously vague and elastic this particular safeguard is, the effect 
of which would be to bar India from developing commercial relations 
with countries other than the United Kingdom whenever the pressure of 
British commercial interests would make it appear that they are in a 
position to supply the custom of India in the particular direction which 
forms the subject of negotiations with the third country. If it is pointed 
out that the third country is in a position to offer certain advantages in 
return which the United Kingdom is not able to offer, the reply would 
most likely bo that the general range of benefits derived from India's 
partnership with Britain is, even without those advantages, greater than 
those derived from the third party. If India still persists in continuing 
the negotiations, it would then be easy enough to suggest that the “inten- 
tion” of the policy contemplated is to injure the interests of the United 
Kingdom, and the negotiations would be stopped by virtue of the Gover- 
nor-General’s special responsibility. 

It is possible that this case is a far-fetched one, that it is designed 
particularly to prevent a political application of the weapon of tariffs ta 
compel Great Britain to make concessions to India. Even from tlii.s point 
of view, the safeguard is a silly one. We have heard British merchants 
and industrialists themselves declare that no amount of safeguards can 
compel a people to buy goods which they would not buy. But the days 
of bullies are not gone. There was a time when the “nabobs” of the East 
India Company dictated their own price to native merchants and forced 
them to accept it. Open threats of violence have now given way to a re- 
fined form of bullying. And if Britishers are suspicious of our intentions,, 
we have equally a right to be suspicious of their intentions. Wo havo 
heard it stated by more than one exponent of the British board of econo- 
mic imperialism that the Fiscal Convention should be abrogated and that 
the Secretary of State should re-assume his functions as the arbiter of 
India’s trade, as the prelude to which the duties on British cotton textiles 
should be abolished. Do we stand in need of any justification if, in these- 
circumstances, we are troubled by unwelcome reminiscences and prepare 
for the worst ? The skeleton in the cupboard may, after all, return to> 
life again. 

Under the Joint Committee's scheme of safeguards against adminis- 
trative discrimination, the responsibility of the Minister to the Legislature^ 
would be illusory. Dyarchy failed because Ministers had not had funds 
enough to carry through beneficent programmes of economic and national 
development In the scheme of the Joint Committee, the solvency of the 
Ministers would not improve ; on the contrary, the weight of some of 
the “special responsibilities” of the Governor-General and Goveraoie- 
would render any active forward policy of development such as would 
commend itself to the electorate impossible. 8uoh a policy of develop- 
ment would include as the most important part of the programme, u 
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policy of rapid industrial development. But the way is blocked by British 
capital, British trade and British industrialism. They offer a competition 
that is deadly in its effect. The recommendations of the Joint Committee' 
in regard to commercial safeguards will perpetuate that competition 
against any attempt by Indian commerce to get round it, whether it is 
competition offered by British imports or products of British firms doing 
business in India. 

I have pointed out, in an earlier peragraph, that the present position 
of British commerce in this country is due to the early start that it had 
obtained, and that start had in most cases been a “privileged” start, by 
which I meant that the early history of British business in this country 
is one of unfair concessions, unjust privileges, and discriminatory treat- 
ment. These privileges, concessions and discriminatory measures were 
necessary in the interests of Britain because she could not otherwise com- 
pete with Indian manufacturers and Indian shipping of those days. Today, 
British commerce cannot hold its own against the commercial enterprise of 
other countries. She has, therefore, very substantial grounds to be afraid 
of India’s political competition. She knows that there cannot be any com- 
petition between a deformed Dwarf and an oversized Giant. That is what 
the reciprocity clause between India and British commerce amounts to. The 
dwarf will have to gather sufficient strength before he can hope to meet the 
giant on his own terms. The giant must see that the dwarf remains a 
dwarf. Suspicion faced by suspicion ! 

That is the whole psychology behind the idea of commercial safe- 
guards. They have their parallel also in financial safeguards. Every 
country has interest in preserving her own credit and honouring her obli- 
gations to the foreign creditor. Every investor, on the other hand, who 
invests his funds in foreign countries take the attendant risks which emer- 
gent situations may reveal. Both these presumptions are ignored in the 
scheme of financial safeguards. Otherwise there is no justification for 
thinking that India will deliberately unbalance her Budget in order to 
injure the British investor. It might be said that the safeguard provides 
for an exceptional case, an emergency. But if that is so, why not limit the 
functions of the Governor to advising the Minister as to the right course of 
action, and leaving the responsibility of the actual decision to him ? Such a 
a view applies, mutatia mutandiSt in the case of commercial safeguards. 
Goodwill is the best of commercial safeguards. Even if there is suspicion 
of the bad faith, it could only be intensified by suspicion on the other side> 
It is significant that in the whole course of Indo-British relations, there- 
had not bodn a single instanoe of a discriminatory measure in this country, 
to which Indians have been a party, except, perhaps, the Indian Coastal 
Traffic Preservation Bill. But that was a measure designed to develop- 
Indian shipping, a line of devolopmaot which has been followed by almost 
all other maritime countries. Its intention was not discriminatory, and 
yet, on the flimsy basis of that single piece of proposed legislation, the 
whole framework of commercial safeguards has been assiduously built. If 
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the Haji Bill vas discriminatory, the whole o! the protective tariffs which 
India has adopted would be discriminatory. The point is that Great 
Britain is proceeding; upon an entirely grataitous assumption of bad faith. 
It provides the weakest link in her defence of the proposals for constita* 
tional reform. 
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INDIAN INDIA 



NEPAL 

Negotiations have been completed for the institution of a fund known 
as Bhim Ghhattravritti Kosha for the welfare of Nepalis domiciled in 
India by Major Netra Jung Thapa, Bara Hakim of Ham, under the autho- 
rity of Maharaja Juddha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, the present 
Prime Minister and supreme Gommander-in-Chief of Nepal. A sum of 
Rs. 28,000 has been invested in Government promissory notes of the face 
value of Rs. 32,600, the interest of which is to be spent in giving stipends 
to deserving and poor Nepali students for receiving higher general and 
scientific education. 

A very influential Board of Trustees consisting of Sardar Bahadur 
Hanjit Dewan Roy, Hon. Lieut. Gobardhan Gurung, Rai Sahib Hari Prasad 
Pradhan, Mr. Moti Ghand Pradhan, Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Padam Prasad 
Pradhan, Mr. S. N. Pradhan, Mr. Hastalal Giri, Mr. Dharanidhar Sharma 
and Mr. Surya Bikram Gewali, has been appointed to administer the 
fund. 


HYDERABAD 

A succession of stable budgets proclaims the phenomenal success 
of the scheme of departmentalisation of finances inaugurated by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Finance Member to the Nizam’s Government in 1332 Fasli. 
A surplus of 30.33 lakhs as against the budgetary estimates of Rs. 22.03 
lakhs accrued in 1342 F., and a surplus of Re. 3r67 lakhs as against 
the budgeted surplus of Rs. 16’64 lakhs in 1343 F. The surpluses in the 
last 12 years would have amounted to Rs. 849’03 lakhs and the depart- 
mental savings to Rs. 174'26 lakhs, making a total of Rs. 10 23 lakhs. Of 
this sum of Rs. 10*23 lakhs about one-third (Rs. 311‘68 lakhs) was spent 
on the purchase of the railway ; Rs. 67‘69 lakhs has been utilised for 
starting the industrial fund the object of which is to help the industrial 
development of the State. Since the inauguration of the scheme Rs. 21281 
lakhs has been given to the Hyderabad Gity Improvement Board and the 
district and city municipalities, and Rs. 194 20 lakhs for district roads and 
19 
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bttUdinei. *The nation*baiIding departments like education, paUlo 
health, archaeology, oo-peratlve credit, eta, hare obtained 89A8 lakhs, the 
reyenue^arning departments, general administration, etc., Rs, 24.55 lakhs, 
and the departments of defence and internal seonrity Rs. 7.18 lakhs. The 
expenditure on account of marriages and tours of the princes amounting 
to Rs. 80*58 lakhs has also been financed from this source without distur* 
bing the normal budget* 

• • • • • * 

Major-General Walashan Shahzada Azam Jah Bahadur, the Heir- 
apparent recently inaugurated the electrification of the Nizamabad town 
which has been carried out at a cost of slightly over two lakhs of rupees. 

Later (December, 4) the Prince signified his appreciation of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine by performing the opening ceremony of 
the Nizam Ayurvedic Central Dispensary at Hyderabad. 

« • • * • 

Important tentative decisions were taken by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment with reference to .sugar cultivation and its manufacture in the State 
arising from the report thereon by Mr. Srivastava, sugar technologist to 
the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research. At a meeting held recent- 
ly of inter-departmental heads concerned it was tentatively decided that 
early steps should be taken to float a company to which should be entrust- 
ed the work of establishing a sugar factory at Durki in Nizamsagar area 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 23 lakhs (Hyderabad currency) of which 
171 lakhs should be issued and financed as far as possible by Hyderabad 
money, paying special consideration to the interests of the small investor 
and more particularly to those of the local cane-grower. 

The cane for factory will be mainly purchased from local growers 
apart from that grown on company's land in Nizamsagar area for which 
purchase of nearly 2,500 acres is recommended at the first instance with 
more lands to be taken on lease as standby for any shortage in the supply 
of cane. The question of fixing the minimum price for eane may also 
be taken up. 

Besides this large-scale organisation, arrangements will be made for 
setting up small factories by cane-growers themselves, worked on a 
co-operative basis, and sugar-cane cultivation and gur making will be 
organised as cottage industry. 

• • • • • 

According to the administration report of the Mines Department 
of the Hyderabad State for the year 1342 F., there was a fall in the total 
output during the year, to the extent of 21,222 tons against an output of 
747,387 of the previous year, although individual collieries like the Tandur 
and Kanala Gollieries were able to incnrease their production. Goal and 
cement recorded a decrease from 131,108 tons in the past year to 1 J2368 
tons in the year nnder review with a consequent decrease in royalty by 
Ba. 16388. Qn aoooont of the low price of stones the income the 
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fMrries, ia spita of their extended operation, showed a decrease of 
Ra. IJXn compared with last year’s receipts. 

The total amount of royalty receiyed by the OoTcrnment increased 
from Rs. 1.05 lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 1.11 lakhs in the year under 
review. 


BARODA 

On the recommendations of their Revenue Department the Baroda 
Oovernment have ordered revenue remissions to the agriculturists of four 
talukas of the Amreli District to the extent of Rs. 81,000 out of the total 
Government dues of Rs. 2.86 lakhs. They have further ordered that till 
the end of the current official year the collection of the past arrears of 
land revenue in all the villages that come under the operation of the 
order amounting to Rs. 67,000 as also the instalments due this year in 
rapayment of Takavi debts and other loans and their past arrears, will 
be suspended. The concessions mentioned in the order also include the 
suspension of the execution of the decrees of the civil courts, agricultural 
pedhis (banks) and co-operative societies subject to the proviso that tho 
creditor will be at liberty to attach the property of the debtor in lieu of 
his dues. 


MYSORE 

At the Dussera session of the Representative Assembly, Dewan Sir 
Mirza Ismail voiced a real grievance of the States in general and some 
grievances of the Mysore State in particular. He said : 

‘*The Imperial Legislature will be largely oonoerned in future, even more than in the past, 
with economic queationa affecting the entire country. It will exeroiae a potent influence in the 
settlement of these questions under the new Reforms. At present, the States have no voice even in 
regard to matters which affect them as deeply as they do British India. Take, for instance, the 
811k Industry. The Government of India have recently passed a measure to afford some protection 
to the industry against foreign competition. Was our voice heard in the Legislative Chambers 
which disposed of this question Y The same story can be told with regard to the Iron and Steel 
Duties Act of 1034. Surely the States cannot any longer accept a position in which they are so 
completely ignored 

"If an all-India Federation is to be a distant goal, as seems not unlikely from the present trend 
of events, soma interim arrangement should be devised forgiving the States an effective voice in 
the settlement of all those questions, economic and financial, in view of the fact that they are as much 
Interested as British India. Nor need there be any further delay in the settlement of such questions 
as the subsidies and retrocession of territory.” 

• e e • • 

In the course of the same address, the Dewan referred to the progress 
of Maternity and Child Welfare work in the State from the days of Her 
Highness tiie late Maharani 'wbo set Mysore on the right path in this 
natter many yeara ago’ ; 

*Ai tar baok at 1880 thara waa aatabllahad in Mraora the Women’a Hoapltal that bean her 
naaie, and la the eloaing yean ot bar Ute tbSlb vaa laid by oae of her eons the foundation atone of 
Uia magaifioant jum Hoapltal la Bangalore, whioh la alao to bear her name and whieh will bo oaa 
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«t th« Hawt In India- llaanvhila bar rtrartd brolto, Haiaanra Dhnrina tha lata Sir M. Xaatu«|n 
Un, in I92S, Mt the exnmple of endowlnff an orgmiMtion for Mtteni^ and Child Weltere bj 
leaTingasomofRi. 1,20,000 to eitablieh the Oanamba Maternity and Child Welfare Tmit Itia 
Tery gratifying to see the extent to which theae noble examplee baxe been followed. In the pail 
ten years, donationi to the extent of no lees than nine lakhi of mpeee hare been given by prirale 
eltiaens for the eonstruotion of hospitals in various parts of the State. The Government have also 
played their part Employment of midwives has been extended, and speoial arrangements are 
being made for snob lady doctors u there are in the State to extend their activities by visiting 
plaees within reach of their headquarterSi Maternity and Child Welfare work is also advancing. 
We have now no less than fourteen centres for work of this kind. In the Baby Week for the last 
two years between seven and eight thousand babies have come under the expert scrutiny of 
doctors in each year, and Mysore has been ranked in the second, first and third places, respectively, 
in the All-Empire CompetiUon in 1932, 1988 and 1984.” 

While appealing for farther extension of voluntary work in this 
sphere, the Dewan Said : 

”wrhat I feel is that we must not leave this matter to the generous impulses of a few individuals. 
It is a matter that must stir the conscience of the whole State. That la why I have given my support 
to an appeal on behalf of the Red Cross Society to all Municipalities, Co-operative Societies and 
Village Pancbayats to lend their aid in combating the ignorance which is responsible for so much 
auffering, and in establishing the Maternity homes and Child Welfare centres, which are necessary 
to reduce the suffering that exists.*' 


As urgent measures of agricultural relief, the Government have 
sanctioned the grant of Takavi loans to the extent of one lakh of rupees 
to Shikmidara, Mulgenidara eta, against suitable securities covering the 
loans and to tenants having no aaleable interest in land on the joint 
liability of the tenants and their landlords, The rate of interest will be 
reduced to 4 per cent and the maximum amount of loan to be granted 
to each individual will not exceed Rs. 100, The scheme will be in force 
tentatively for one year. As there is already a provision of Rs. 80,000 in 
the current year’s budget under Takavi Loans”, a demand for a supple- 
mental grant of Rs. 20,000 to make up the one lakh required for the 
purpose will be placed before the Legislative Council at its next meeting. 


The Mysore Government have constituted a Board of oftioiala and 
non-officials to advise them on all queationa of industrial or commeroial 
importance which may be referred to it or which may be taken up for 
consideration on its own initiativa They have nominated 12 non-officials 
on the Board, whose term of membership will be three years. 


It may bo recalled that, under orders of the Government, payment 
of Land Improvements and Takavi Loans instalments was auspended in 
1983-34 when such repayment was found to be unduly bundensome, and 
when the payment of one or two instalmenta was thus postponed, all 
the remaining instalments due on the loan were also iA>8tponed for one 
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or two instalmontB poriods and no additional intarast waa ohargad by 
raason of tha suspansion. 

The Oovarnmant haya now, on the raoommendations of tha Ravanua 
Oommiaaioner, daoided to eontinua the above ooncessiona to the agrioul- 
turiata in 1934-35 with the exception of that relating to payment of addi- 
tional interest, holding that the recovery of interest need not be waived 
as it is likely to tempt people who can afford to pay to withhold payment 
* • « • • 

The Mysore University propose to introduce journalism as one of 
the subjects for study in the Intermediate and B. A. Examinations. 


KASHMIR 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has given his assent to the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, which was passed by the State As- 
sembly at its last session. 

It is understood the Government intends establishing two rescue 
homes, one at Jammu and the other at Srinagar, besides other forms of 
shelter to the rescued. 


TRAVANCORB 

The Travancore Government have under their consideration the 
question of developing the fishery resources of the State. At present the 
fisheries are worked as a section of the Agricultural Department mostly 
by men recruited from the clerical staff. The Government contemplate 
to make a separate department of it and place it in charge of specialists in 
pisciculture, men trained in improved and scientific methods of curing and 
preserving fish. 

The importance of fisheries to the State is evident from the fact that 
in 1108 M. E. (1932-33) 2, 30,756 cwts. of fish and fish products were exported, 
valued at Rs. 27,50,661. Of the quantity exported edible fish alone amounted 
to 1,60A06 cwts.' The State Exchequer is benefited to the extent of 
Rs. 21,050 per year, calculated on the basis of the figures for the past five 
years. 

The question of reorganisation of the Department has assumed consi- 
derable importance owing to gradual decline in the revenue under this 
head. 

KAt»URTHALA 

The Government of India have acceded to the proposal of the Maha- 
raja of Eapurthala for lending the service of one by their officers to act as 
His Highness’s Chief Minister who might overhaul the entire machinery 
of the State. They have accordingly sanctioned the appointment of 
Colonel Fisher of the Political Department as Chief Minister of Kapurthala 
for two years. Colonel Fisher is expected to take up his new appoint- 
ment by the end of the current month. 

13 
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Replying to the address of welcome which was presented to His High* 
ness the Nawab of Rampur on his return from the recent European tour 
by the newly constituted Municipal Board of Rampur, His Highness said 
that he had his beloved subjeots constantly in his mind during his tour 
and it was his earnest desire to see them happy, contented and prosperons. 
Ho had every sympathy with the Board and regretted his absence from 
the State at the time of its inauguration. The Raza Sugar Factory, which, 
he was glad to say, was doing well, had been opened to help his subjects 
financially and ho was glad to announce that a yet larger sugar factory 
was expected to be started in the State in 19tt5. Technical education and 
industries had been introduced in his State and they would be extended 
and improved much further in order to provide greater employment to 
his subjects. He had sanctioned the transfer of the Municipal share of 
receipts of certain heads of income from other departments to the Board. 
The question of opening public parks and starting a drainage scheme 
were receiving his Government’s careful consideration. Committees would 
be formed sympathetically to consider what heads of the income of other 
departments should be transferred to the Municipal Board, In conclusion 
His Highness thanked the Board for its feelings of loyalty and devotion. 

• * • • 

The Nawab of Rampur has issued a firman constituting a State 
Council which would be responsible for the administration of the State 
under His Highness’s guidance. 

The Council will deal with all State affairs except judicial matters 
and those specifically reserved for His Highness’s orders. There shall 
be complete separation between His Highness’s Civil List and the State 
Finances. 


INDORE 

A number of legislative measures of importance have recently been 
introduced by the Holkar Ooverment. The Marriage Expenses Control 
Act has been introduced to put a check to very heavy marriage expenses. 
The law controlling the marriage of old persons to young girls has been 
amended. A new Code of Criminal Procedure has been framed on the 
model of the British Indian Act with a view to a speedier and more effi* 
cient administration of justice. The sessions judge has been given 
powers to pass death sentences subject to confirmation by the High 
Court A clause relating to proscribed literature has been introduced 
with provision for an appeal to the High Court when any newspaper, 
literature, etc., has been proscribed by the Government. 

Arrangements have been made for regulating the conduct of provident 
insurance companies in the State through the Indore Provident Societies 
Act 
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TRIPURA 

An imposing new residence for His Highness the Maharaja of 
Tripura has been constructed in Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta, on 
the site of a former residence. It is a happy blend of Indian and Euro* 
pean styles of architecture, with a sight predominance of the Indian. It is 
laid out with a Mogul garden, the main feature of which is an illuminated 
colour-changing fountain whose water passes into a lotus-shaped basin 
and thence to pools at either end of the garden. The main entrance leads to 
a vaulted corridor giving access to a circular hall. The State drawing room 
and the dining room, the latter accommodating some 40 diners, are, in res- 
pect of furnishings and decorations, in the best of style and taste. The 
private suite of His Highness is furnished in Indian style and that of Her 
Highness in the French. A marble bath room with coloured fittings is a 
special feature of both the suites. 

GONDAL 

Replying to the address which was presented by the people in con- 
nection with the Golden Jubilee celebration of His Highness’s rule, the 
Maharaja of Gondal made, among others, the following observations on 
the aims and objects of the various members or parts of the State : 

“As the head of the State and the senior member of a family of over 
two lakhs, the maxim I always keep in view is “others before oneself and 
one’s duty above all.” The guiding principle for those in State service 
should be, to be faithful to their salt. To the members of the public, I say, 
be true to yourselves by being loyal to the State. And as for us all, three 
components of the State, let us bear in mind Gondal above all and continue 
to co-operate whole-heartedly in making Gondal’s greatness greater." 

LOHARU 

His Highness the Nawab of Loharu has recently been married to 
his cousin Sahibzadi Sara Sakina Banu Begum, eldest daughter of ,3ehib- 
zada Mirza Altizazuddin Ahmed Khan of the Indian Police. 

In honour of the occasion a durbar was held at Farrukh Manzil Palace 
and a salute was fired. There are great rejoicings among the State people 
on this family alliance. 

PRINCES AND REFORMS 

At the conclusion of the informal conference of Ministers of Indian 
States, the Standing Committee of Ministers have issued a statement in 
which ‘they exress the view that the Joint Select Committee’s Report cons- 
titutes in many ways an advance on the White Paper proposals from the 
States’ point of view, particularly as far as financial and provincial provi- 
sions are concerned aud that in general the recommendations should prove 
acceptable to the States, subject to certain important reservations. It is 
assumed, however, that no final opinion can be formed nor the States’ 
attitude finally determined until the completion of the picture in the shape 
of a Bill.* 



Matters of Moment 





THE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 

The Assembly eleotioas are now over, and excepting the result of one 
election and that of one bye-election due to the vacancy caused by the 
deatli of Mr. B. N. Sasmal in the hour of his triumph, the composition of the 
elected element of the House is now determinable fairly accurately. 

The two well-organized parties which fought the elections are the two 
wings of the National Congress, representing the nominees of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and those of Nationalist party. The 'only points 
of difference between the official Congress Party and the party put up by 
the Malaviya group is that relating to the Communal Award. While the 
former has been officially advised neither to vote for nor against the 
nommunal question, the members nominated by the Malaviya group are 
committed to the rejection of the Award. On all other questions they are 
expected to vote as one political bloa 

At the moment, the strength of the different parties appears, to be— 
Congress— 44, Nationalists— 9, Others— 53. The actual party alignment 
will depend on how the ‘others* ally themselves with one or the other of the 
groups. A number of Hindu Independents, a few Sikh votes, and a hand- 
ful of Muslims together with certain special constituency members ,are 
expected to side with the Congress, thus giving them a clear majority 
among the elected members. In order to secure a majority in the whole 
House, the Congress Party will require 73-|-l or 74 members) that is, they 
will require 21 members to side with them from the “Others’* That is a 
very difficult bargain to settle and the chances are that they will fail to 
secure this majority in a House in which all the parties are fully re- 
presented. The records of the Assembly during the days of Pandit 
Matilal Nehru show, however, that even on big occasions, the number of 
absentees could be more than 20 which used to be almost wholly on the 
other side than the Congress on practically all occasions. Assuming 
similar absentious in the next Assembly, it will not be improbable that the 
Congress party will carry all the members on which they may have set 
their heart, for in that case, they will require only ten to fifteen votes from 
the other side to obtain a working majority. 

On one important point the victory of the Congress seems to be 
assured, and that is in regard to the rejection of the J. P. C. Report 
Liberals and Congressmen, Hindus and Muslims, in fact all shades of 
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political opinion, have expresaed themaelvea atrongly against the funda- 
mental propositions of the Report In these circumstances, we shall not 
be surprised if the National Demand Resolution is also adopted by a 
majority. 

On another point the issue seems to be pretty clear. The meagre 
numbers in which the Nationalist Party has been returned show that a 
resolution on the Oommunal Award question is not likely to be accepted 
in the House. For, if the official Congress Party remain neutral as they 
are enjoined to do, the rest will declare themselves overwhelmingly against 
any change and so the resolution will either have to be withdrawn or suffer 
the ignominy of a heavy defeat. 

Two of the lessons of the elections should not be missed. One relates 
to the overwhelming support which the Nationalists have secured in Bengal 
and in the Punjab. In Bengal, all the elected Hindu seats have been cap- 
tured by the Nationalist Party. These are the two provinces where the 
question of the Communal Award has most strongly agitated the mind of 
the Hindus. The Poona Pact has given, in addition, an unwanted and 
unnecessarily heavy weightage to the depressed classes at the cost of the 
caste Hindus of Bengal. In the Punjab, the Hindu-Sikh-Muslim triangle 
has been solved by giving statutory majority to the Muslims without any 
thought being given to the influence, position and traditions of the other 
two communities of the province. Therefore, though in the Assembly as a 
whole, the vote on the Communal Award may suggest general support for 
it, it is in reality on record that the votes of Bengal and the Punjab are 
definitely against it. Even Lord Zetland has been forced to recognize the 
validity of the position taken up by the Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal. 

The other lesson which the elections press upon the notice of all con- 
cerned is more general in its character. Since the Swarajists withdrew 
from the Assembly, the sessions of the Indian Legislature have been con- 
veniently utilised by the Government to secure the passage of a series 
of the most drastic legislation known in the history of any country. We 
do not suggest here that these laws were not necessary in the interests of 
peace and order, any more than we say that they were essential and that 
no other avenues were open to the Government to ensure respect for law 
and constitutionality. But we do suggest that the claim of the Government 
that public opinion in India had approved of these repressive measures 
had no substance behind it The stalwarts of the last regime have fallen 
like nine pins in the last election. There has been, for instance, no more 
spectacular defeat than that of Sir Shanmukham Chetty, the champion of 
Ottawa, the ex-President of an effete Assembly. In fact, practically all the 
sitting members of any importance have been unseated by their Congress 
or Nationalist rivals. In a good many cases, their security deposits have 
been forfeited. These facts tell their own tale, and it is hoped that the 
Government will be more cautious in the future before they make such 
extravagant claims. 

14 
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CONGRESS RE4ECTS THE J. P. C. SCHEME 

As was expected, the Working Committee of the Congress at its meet- 
ing in Patna held in the first week of December has decided to reject the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee's scheme of constitutional reform. 

The meeting which was held jointly with the members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board on the 6th December, passed the following resolution 
on the subject 

“Whereas the Congress has, after full and earnest consideration, re- 
solved that the scheme of the future Government of India as adumbrated 
in the White Paper be rejected and the only satisfactory alternative is the 
constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly ; 

“And whereas the said rejection and demand for Constituent Assem- 
bly has been endorsed in the most clear and unambiguous manner by 
the country at the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly ; 

“And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s Report are in several respects even worse than those contained 
in the White Paper and have been condemned by almost every shade of 
public opinion in India as reactionary and unacceptable ; 

“And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s scheme, designed 
as it is to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of 
this country by an alien people under a costly mask, is fraught with 
greater mischief and danger than even the present constitution ; 

“This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme be rejected even 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under 
the present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is 
replaced by one framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with 
the Congress resolution on the subject ; 

“This Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the 
scheme of the Government sought to be thrust upon India in the name 
of reforms and appeals to the nation to support the Congress in every 
step that it may decide upon to secure the national objective of Puma 
Swaraj’’. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai has been elected as the leader of the Congress 
group in the Assembly. 

It is our hope that the “steps” which the Congress may propose to 
take in the future for securing the national objective will no longer be 
in the direction of unconstitutional agitation and disobedience of the laws 
after the bitter lessons that have been learnt during the past few years, 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 

A Press note recently issued by the Government of Bengal on the 
Co-operative Movement refers to the success achieved by the policy of 
consolidation as compared to the policy of the extension of the movement 
on a rapid scale. The note, thus, is of general interest 

The policy of consolidation involves three things. In the first place* 
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it ioTolves, in the words of the Press note, “a more extensile adoption of 
the system of the monthly repayment of interest”. Secondly, it involves, 
on the constructive side, encouragement of subsidiary occupations such 
as cottage industries and of subsidiary crops such as sugarcane, potatoes 
etc., with a view to increasing the income and consequently the repaying 
capacity of the members. Thirdly, but not the least, the policy of con- 
solidation involves, again in the words of the Press note, “a detailed in- 
vestigation to pick out the wilful defaulters with a view to put pressure 
on them to repay their loans." 

Another new feature of the movement has been the creation of the 
“co-operative administrative units" which are circles of 75 to 100 societies 
placed under the charge of an auditor under the supervision of the Ins- 
pector of Co-operative Societies for the area concerned. The circle audi- 
tor would be responsible for the audit as well as most of the administra- 
tive work of the societies including the collection of dues. An important 
and interesting function of the Auditor would be to keep “a record of the 
economic history of the members of the societies including the collection 
of dues". The whole idea of the scheme, which is a laudable one, is to 
secure a more intimate contact of the different departmental officer.s (who 
are expected to guide the movement) with the members of the village 
societies than has hitherto obtained. 

The following figures constitute a measure of the success of the policy 
of consolidation : 

1933-34. 1932-33. 

No. of societies Rs. 23,667 Rs. 23,777 

No. of members „ 8,19,728 „ 8,17,828 

Total working capital „ 17,16,46,283 „ 16,33,70,001 

Actual cash employed „ 12‘1 crores „ 1102 crores 

Collection of Central Banks „ 8772 lakhs „ 75 97 lakhs. 

Simultaneously with a strict pursuit of a policy of consolidation, 
efforts have bdon made and continue to be made to bring down tlie rate 
of interest on loans, and consequently, on deposits also. In the case of 
a number of Central Banks, conferences of depositors have led to re- 
markable results, leading to a reduction in the rates by as inui^h as 3 per 
cent from the existing average rate of 7i per cent. The borrowing rates 
of the Central Banks from the Provincial Bank present a problem of 
greater difficulty because of the large deposits bearing 7 per cent which 
the latter will have to pay in 1935-36. Efforts, however, have not been 
relaxed to secure such a reduction as may be found mutually possible. 

It is part of the general policy that the benefit of the reductions 
would not be given to defaulters, that is to say, when such a reduction is 
brought about in the lending rate by securing a reduction in the rate on 
deposits. 

The training of the members of co-operative societies through the 
agency of the Central Banks is also emphasised in the Press note. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN ITALY 

Strange things sometimes happen, and an agreement between labour 
and capital on the question of the solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment is a sufficiently strange thing to deserve notice. That has happened 
in Italy and a series of measures have been agreed upon between the 
industrialists, on the one hand, and labourers, on the other, for the relief of 
unemployment, which might give a point or two even to President Roose- 
velt These measures include— reduction of industrial labour to forty 
hours a week, abolition of over-time work, substitution, wherever necessary 
and possible, of female workers by male ones and of minors by adults, em- 
ployment of women and children only for the kind of work suitable for 
them and in harmony with the exigencies of the factory and substitution 
of those who were superannuated by those who are unemployed. 

It would be easily seen that a scheme like this would be defective in two 
ways. In the first place, the export trade in Italy had suffered on account 
of her adherence to the gold standard, and the reduction of hours to forty, 
by adding to the cost of production, would further hit her trade. Secondly, 
the scheme would immediately result in a reduction of income at any rate 
In certain individual families, particularly if the family were large. In the 
case of large families, the reduction would, indeed, be considerable. 

To meet these two defects of the scheme, it has been agreed that a 
reduction in the hours of labour would be accompanied by a proportionate 
reduction in salary or wages. It argues for the patriotism of Italy’s labour 
ihnt they have accepted this cut in their wages in order that employment 
may increase and yet the country’s trade may not suffer. 

To meet the second objection, a National Fund has been instituted in 
Italy to which the employers and employees have been asked to contri- 
bute in the following manner : — the workers to contribute one per cent of 
their salary with a similar contribution by their employers, and over-time 
workers to contribute five per cent of their over-time wages wijh a like con- 
tribution by the employers. We think this latter contribution refers to the 
tranBitional period or to such work as would not be able to do without 
over-time engagement 

The sacrifice of the labourers is truly considerable. Not only have 
they agreed to a reduction of the average rate of earnings but have agreed 
to forego one per cent of their salary and five per cent of their over-time, 
and in addition, to the abolition of over-time. One would hope that this 
sacrifice would bear fruit and lead to a mitigation of unemployment before 
long so that the onerous conditions may be effective only for a temporary 
period. 





A^r. Bahadur Singh Singhi ol Murshidabad. 


Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi 
of Murshidabad 



1 ' t . V 

I T has become 'the fashion within recent years among a certain class of 
so-called "Politicians” to decry the capitalist and zamindar classes in 
eeason and out of season as a section of the community who have very 
little, if anything, to be said to their credit. Astute propagandists, these 
men take the greatest care to present a picture of these classes which is not 
merely unreal but deliberately false. Zamindars, for instance, are 
pratrayed as idoleut people whose one object in life is to extract as much 
pleasure as possible out of unearned incomes. The immense good that has 
been done.for the country’s welfare by the benefactions of the zamindar 
class is studiously ignored and every sort of fallacious argument is 
omployed in their propaganda to prove that the ^zamindar class may well 
be dispensed with. It is not the purpose of this journal to waste space in 
attempting to refute arguments which are patently insincere and untrue 
and whose object is merely to belittle a class whose only fault is that they 
are endowed with a large measure of worldly goods than their critics. The 
best reply to this base propaganda is to present the other side of the 
shield, in other words, we give honour where honour is due by expressing 
appreciation of the services of those zamindars who have earned the 
gratitude of their fellow-beings by their generousness and their charily. 


Such honour is unquestionably due to Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi, a 
descendant of' the well-known Singhi family of Murshidabad. Mr. Singhi 
' is the proprietor of extensive zamindaries in Bengal and Bihar. He is 
’«leo the owner of a large colliery in Korea State in the Central Provinces 
:and one of*th6 foremost • jute firms Bengal (Messrs. Hari Sing Nehal 
dhapd of 2, Church Lane, Calcutta). But it is not his possessions but 
ratbei^ his benefactions which has endeared Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi 
to his people. His wealth he has made available to all good causes 
-mytisolarly for the impirovement of education, arts, crafts, etc. Thanks to 
his liberality and bis idOnation of Rs. 12,600, a building is now under cou- 
, ebruotion at Allahabad tender the superintendence of Mr. Purushotam Das 
^ndon lor the Hindi ' ^ahltya iParlsat. At Jiaganj in the Murshidabad 
his. liberality has. made possible an operation theatre in the Lon- 
<?deUii .)Ha(iibBarjr Sooiety'h hospital. He was a Secretary of the Edward 
Osp^thm last. |or; sevaal years and as such made great 

• llrt Bahadur Singh Singhi’a liberality does not end here. 

ttBe Ini the CL B. Das- Beira Sadan wae a modest Rs. 10,000. He hfu 
IB 
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contributed Rs. 7,000 towards the construction of a hall in the Palitana 
Ourukul, which has boon named after his father. A furlbor sum of 
Rs. 3,000 was donated by him in the erection of a boarding; house for 
students at Udaipur. 

His war eonlributions consisted of purchase of war bonds to the 
tune of Rs. 3,00,000 and a contribution of about' Rs. 15.000 to the Red Gross 
Society, during the Rod Cro.ss Sales at the Government House, Calcutta. 
A cause has but to be meritorious to secure a liberal grant from this higli- 
sotiled zaniindar 

Farther afield Mr. Bahadur Singh Smghi has created the Singhi 
.Tain Chair of Philosophy at Biswabharati Santiniketan, at Bolpur The 
object of tins chair is to carry on research in .Tain Philosopliy and to 
publish Jain literature of historical character, and that it will give a great 
impetus to this branch of learning goes without saying. Some valuable 
works have already been published and others are in course of publication. 

Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi is a great patron of art and cnlliire His 
collection of art includes rare and historic paintings, nianu.scripts, coins, 
book.s, and jewellerie.s. On many occasions the organisers of various 
exhibiiions throughout India have had to call upon him for loan of his 
art colleclions and he has always gladly responded to then* request In 
1931 ho was the recipient of a gold medal from the Hindi Sahiiya Sam- 
inelaii as a mai k of appreciation of his unniue collection. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts (Tiondon) and also a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Baiigiya Sh.ihilya I’arishat 

Mr Bahadur Singh Singhi is a prominent leader of the Swelamber 
.fain commuiiily Hi* was elected pre.sidi'iit of the .lain Swetamher Con- 
ference held in Bombay in 19‘2(i lie IS taking keen interest and is one 
of the proininent working rneintiers of the Ex(*enfive body of the all-Tiidia 
Exhibition ol Indian Architecture and Allied Arts and Graft.^ l.i lie held 
III (Calcutta ill February, 193.') 

Mr. Bahadur .Singh Singhi’s love of learning is shared in the fullest 
measuri* by hi-' three sons His eldest son, Sriman Rajendra Singh 
Snighi. is a B.ielielor of Commerce, having passed the examination in 1927. 
]\fr IT'ijendr.i Singh Snighi. B Com. C dcutta, has been appointed 
Foreign Corre.jpoiident of the State Export Institute, Warsaw tPoland). 
Ills second son, Sriman Narendra Singh Singhi is akso a most successful 
scholar. He is a first class first with honours in B. Sc of Calcutta Uni- 
versity and later retained the same position by coming out first class 
first in M. Se. of the same University Sriman Birendra Singh Singhi. 
the third son, has taken up engineering and is a student at the Bengal 
Engineering College at Sibpur Thus Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi is not 
only a gifted and educated man himself but is blessed with three noble 
sons who are endowed with their father’s great qualities. 

Mr. Bahadur Singh Siiighi’s fore-fathers came to Bengal from 
Rajputana in the latter part of the 18th century and settled at Azimganj. 
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ill the Murshidabad district where they became domiciled. Mr. Sinf^hi 
himself was born at Azimganj in 1885 and is now in the prime of life. 
His father Sri Dal Ohandji Singhi was noted throughout his district 
and outside for his religious-mindedness, kindness and liberality— qualities 
that he imparted to his son and that are inherited by his grandsons. Mr. 
Bahadur Singh Singhi received his early education in the Nawab Baha- 
dur’s Institution at Murshidabad and had since made tlie pursuit of 
knowledge one of the principal aims of his life. One has but to mcc' 
him to recognise how notably ho Ims succeeded. Like all wise men Ik 
is most modest and impresses one with his absolute sincerity and great 
dignity. Indeed he is a min of whom the zamindars may rightly be proud. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

Ajantfit was a vision of inrlian arl end 
Ajantia was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Like the artists of old, we hcive realised 
the vision and there they lie things ol beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 


ana inings or joy ror ev 

AjiSila 


This N. - o toilet trio will 
give (:■ nation to your 
taste fit mark delicacy 
of youi i' dgment. 



National Soap & Chemical Works Ltd., Calcutta. 



A Young Shikari 


Kumar Bishwendra Narayan Roy Chowdhnry ia a sown of the ancient and 
well-known zamindar family of Haripur in the District of ,1® 

youiigeat son of late Rajarshi Jogendra Narayan Roy Choudhury of hallowed 
memory From his early boyhood he evinced uncommon ability and knack for 
hunting and before he was a boy of sixteen summers, he acquired wonderful pro- 
ficiency’in hunting. He is at present only twenty-six years old and has, till now, 
killed eight tigers, one lynx and over two hundred crocodiles. 



Kumar Biahvendra Narayan Roy Choudhury (Centre) nt Haripur with hia party ol SUharia. 

The accounts of his hunting excursions are instructive and captivating and 
bristle with thrilling experiences. The biggest tiger and crocodile killed by 
him measured over nine feet and seventeen feet, repectively. During some of his 
tiger-bunting excursions he had hair-breadth escapes from death and it was dim 
to his inborn tact, ooolheadedneas and presence of mind that he came out unscathed. 
Ho holds out the promise to maintain the noble and glorious traditions of such 
eminent shikaris as the late Maharaja ^rja Kanta Achariee, la*® D^r^ 
Kanta Lahiri Ghoudhuri, late Kumud Nath Chondhurt. Raja Kirtyanand mngtr, 
Babn-finanda Prasad Mukherjee and others. 


The Indian Educational and Cultural Films 


Bt Radha Raman Manna. 

T he cinema, and particularly the talkie cinema, one of the marvels of 
modern science, have been makinfif considerable progrress and be- 
coming more and more popular amongst all classes of people, particularly 
among students all over the world. Apart from its entertainment side, 
the talkie cinema is a potent force in assisting the intellectual and cultural 
development of the community. There can be no doubt that the 
cinema plays a very important part in spreading education among the 
children. “The cinema in Russia is looked upon as the most important 
factor in an all-embracing scheme of ideological education, and nothing 
but propaganda films are shown in Russian theatres or ' produced in 
Russian studios. The whole country has been divided into cinema dis- 
tricts. In each region there is a central producing studio which controls 
a series of smaller studios scattered over the region. The central studios 
are in turn controlled by All Union Cinema or Sojus Kins at Moscow”* 
“The film is one of the greatest media for education and for propaganda 
in the world to-day and its sphere of influence will steadily increase," 
observed recently the High Commissioner for Canada on the subject of 
British films.t 

The cinema in India as in other countries of the world has come to 
occupy an unchallengeable place in the life of the Indians. For many years 
the question of the introduction of the Indian educational and cultural films 
by the film-prbducing companies in India, which will tend to educate the 
tender minds of the young cinema-goers, mostly students, and develop 
their intellectual and cultural faculties, has been discussed and every one 
agrees that something must be done about it, but nothing has so far been 
done in this direction. Now-a-days, a student has no real thirst for 
knowledge that might make a man of him and this want may somewhat 
be removed if the initiative be taken by some Indian film producers to pro- 
duce educational and cultural films. Let us hope that some Indian film- 
producing concerns will take this matter up in right earnest for the re- 
moval of a long-felt want of the Indian students and of the general 
public and will give a lead in this direction by producing educational and 
cultural films and also news-reels as early as possible which, I dare say, 
will be equally welcomed like foreign educational films 

• ‘Demooraer and the Frew ia ladia' by Mr. B. R. Sen in the “Modern Student” for Sept., 1984. 
t "Empire Rerlew”, Sept, 1984. 
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These films will, oo doubt, create an All-India market of their own in no 
time and the producers will also derive much profit from them owing to 
their heavy demand in this country and with the growth and development 
of Indian educational and cultural talkie films and news-reels, foreign 
films will got into lesser and lesser demands, day by day, as the average 
mass of students do not quite follow the foreign tongue and unaccustom- 
ed accentuation in foreign talkies. Indian students require such films 
as will suit their culture and tradition. Of course, geographical and 
scientific films will recognise no national or class distinctions but cultural 
films Will mostly have to be based on the fundamentals of Indian culture. 

In these days of scientific methods, the use of the educational and 
cultural films for students has received deserved attention of educa- 
tionists in almost all Western countries and after careful experiments, 
educational and cultural films have been found to be the most useful and 
valuable of all visual aids in education hitherto discovered. English 
educationists take a very keen interest in the use of educational films for 
students as a part of their regular syllabus. 

Arrangements if made for taking the students once or twice a 
month, as may be possible, by the school or college authorities to their 
respective local cinema houses exhibiting educational and cultural films 
to enrich the mind of their students by ennobling thoughts and encoura- 
ging events from the educational and cultural films, will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the educationists of eminence and leading citizens in general 
and the students in particular. It is to be hoped that this move will re- 
ceive the strong support throughout the length and breadth of India 
owing to its great educative importance. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that one of the oldest 
English educational institutions of Bengal, namely, the London Mission- 
ary Society’s Institution, took a very keen and active interest in the use 
of educational films and students were entertained at shows whore only 
educational films were shown. 

The following note on “Films for Scholar" by Dr. 0. W. Kimmins 
which appeared in the “Empire Review” some time ago will be of great 
interest to the readers and will impress upon them the necessity of the 
introduction of the talkie cinema for educational purposes : 

“The advent of the talkie has vastly increased the potentialities of 
the cinema for educational purposes. 

“The serious objection of a purely visual method of instructions 
disappears with the introduction of accompanying auditory sensations. 
The caption passes into the back-ground and the more intimate connexion 
of the human voice with the visual materials will be an advantage which 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The cinema is destined to occupy an ever-increasing position of im- 
portance in the education of the child and the present type of text book 
will eventually give place to one more closely associated with cinemato- 
graphic requirements. Provided always that great care be taken to secure 
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that pure diction be employed in the making of educational films, it 
ihonld have a beneficent effect in raising the standard of good speech 
am ong our children. 

“The prospects of a remarkable advance in educational procedure 
are very bright and it is to be hoped that we shall take full advantage of 
them". 

It is. however, gratifying to learn that the Motion Picture Society of 
India which had been working for scitfie years to safeguard the intertets 
of the film industry in this country of ours in every manner possible, has 
taken up the matter in hand and produced some educational films. 

It is also a matter of gratification to note that the recently started 
Bombay Talkies, Ltd., of which Mr. Himansu Rai is the head of 
the Production Department, contemplates to produce “Educational 
Films” along with others. “Educational Films produced and ex- 
ploited by the Company”, says its prospectus, “should give the much- 
needed impetus to the education of the mas.ses. Its cheapness and com- 
parative ease of distribution, its appeals through tho eyes and ears need- 
ing no standard of literacy, is particularly suitable for conditions in India. 
It is the quickest method to educate the illiterate adult population”. With 
this object in view the above Company will proceed with production “on 
behalf of the Departments of Agriculture, Hygiene and Education of the 
Central Government, Provinces and Indian States and public bodies”. If 
things are made to run as promised, certainly they will go a long way to 
ensure the educational and cultural advancement of the masses through 
films. 

This pioneer attempt on the part of the Motion Picture Society of 
India and of the Bombay Talkies, Ltd , deserves special commendation. 
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Our Agricultural Problem : 

Some Aspects. 


vj M V « u y j V u ^1 V u •V-' u^ I u» ♦ ^ 1. » w w * o'»V'‘ V i- M *• V- '’*1 • M ^ > I 


Bt B. M. Oirhx, b. a. 

'^ew consider”, said Swami Vivekanaoda, the sage of modern India, and 
A torch-bearer of Indian spirituality, "that the great national sin is 
the neglect of the masses and that is one of the causes of our downfall. 
So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man 
a traitor who having been educated at their expense, pays no heed to 
them". The masses stand to-day almost where they did at Swamiji's 
death, as regards both the food-supply and enlightenment of mind. How 
many thousands in India would be held traitors to-day by the test 
Swami ji set for them ! 

The Indian masses, who are predominantly agricultural, have long 
been known for their rank destitution and illiteracy, yet serious attempts 
to improve their position have hardly begun. Indian patriots should 
remember that all hopes of a prosperous India would be pure moonshine 
if, and so long as, its agriculturists remained uneducated. They should 
bear in mind that education and education alone will awaken them to the 
reality of their position, will rouse in them a desire to strive for a higher 
Standard of living and enlighten them as to the ways of attaining it. 
An enlightened peasantry will solve the many difficulties that beset the 
Indian problem. Strenuous attempts should therefore be made to im- 
press on their minds the importance of education and a concerted drive 
should be launched against their ignorance in which Government and 
nou-Governmental agencies, the rich and the poor, the young and the 
old should all take part. Educated landholders specially, can do much. 
They should establish schools in the rural areas in tens and hundreds 
and give a tough fight to the monster of ignorance which holds the agri- 
culturists in its deadly grip. 

It is painful to note that this all-important question is not receiving 
the attention it deserves. There are no indications yet of the determine* 
tion of our people and the Government to tackle it properly. Educated 
Indians are not stressing everywhere, as they should, the necessity of 
compulsory and free education. The Government as well as the local 
'bodies have been making drastic retrenchments and their axe falls on 
the educational as much as on other departments. Private individuals 
or bodies, involved in financial distress, have likewise been curtailing 
their educational eypenses or grants. It is much to be regretted that the 
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axd flhonld have to be laid at education whose importance in any scheme 
of our national regeneration cannot be overestimated, specially because 
there are other departments or heads of expenditure which could be 
brought under the axe with less injury to the national cause. To what 
should I attribute the decision of the individuals or authorities, as the case 
may be, to cut down educational expenditure but their lack of foresight 
and sympathy and utter bankruptcy of statesmanship ? I am convinced 
that with more of these they could have found out means to spend more, 
and not less, on education and explored other fields of retrenchment 
besides it. What I want to emphasise is that education, particularly mass 
education, by reason of its peculiar importance in our national economy, 
is entitled to differential treatment and even when a scheme of retrench- 
ment must be given effect to, it should be the least and the last to be 
axed. 

The Indian agriculturist, however conservative he may be in both ins- 
tincts and practice, is not averse to healthy changes provided steps are 
taken to bring the benefits of such changes home to them. Methods of 
scientific agriculture, use of improved manure, seeds and implements, 
proper rotation of crops, better modes of cattle-breeding have all to be 
taught to them. Demonstrations of practical farming on improved scienti- 
fic lines have to be done in the rural areas. The Government Agricul- 
tural Department having chosen to establish and run their model farms 
in the district headquarters and failed to establish proper or efficient 
agencies in the villages for the propagation of agricultural knowledge or 
supply of improved manure, tools, seeds etc., have lost much of their 
utility to the agriculturists. In fact the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has not even touched a fringe of the problem. 

Neither do the agricultural schools and colleges prove to bo of much 
use in advancing the cause of the agriculturists or help materially the 
solution of the great agricultural problem of India. One reason is the 
extreme paucity of these institutions; another is the marked tendency 
among the collegians to utilise these institutions for nothing more subs- 
tantial than service. Very few of our graduates in agriculture think of 
engaging themselves in actual agricultural operations or devoting their 
lives to the cause of the poverty-stricken agriculturists. 

A serious handicap to the improvement of Indian agriculture is the 
chronic indebtedness of its agriculturists. From the estimates made by 
..he various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, it would appear that 
:he total indebtedness of the agriculturists of all the provinces amounts 
'oughly to Rs. 800 crores and that of C. P. agriculturists Rs. 36i crores. 
^athans and other money-lenders who finance our agriculture, advance 
money on exorbitant rates of interest The rates charged by the former 
vary from 60 p.c. to 100 p.c. and sometimes to 150 p.o., and those charged 
jy the latter from 12 p.c. to 60 p.u The inevitable consequence is that 
agriculturists have to dispose of their holdings or portions of them in 
Jaying off their debts. The holdings which were none too big formerly 
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have been denreaeinK in size with the result that the question of oonsoli* 
dating them has been rendered very difficult to solve. 

The Malffuzars of the province are bavinfi a very bad time of it. On 
the one hand, agriculturists, under the stress of economic depression, 
cannot pay the land revenue to them, and on the other, drastic steps are 
taken against them, should they fail to meet the revenue demands of the 
Government in time. They are between Soylla and Charybdis ; they can 
neither realise land revenue from their tenants nor refuse to remit land 
revenue to the Government. Such is tho dilemma of the Malguzars and 
such is the position of the poverty-stricken, indebted tenants. It is grati- 
fying to note that the C. P. Government have at last moved to bring relief 
to the ill-fated tenantry of the province. They have done them a valuable 
service by sponsoring the Usurious Loans Bill. It has now been placed 
on the statute book and has been in force since the 15th June last. It is 
hoped that with the advance of years we shall hear leas and less of the 
exactions of the Pathans and Sahukars and more and more of the dis- 
appearance of the attendant evils, 

The two other devices which have already been resorted to for tack- 
ling the question of agricultural finance in the province are co-operative 
banks and land mortgage banks, the first for granting short term loans 
for productive purposes and the second for provision of long term loans 
for the same purpose and specifically for liquidation of old debts. We 
want more and many more banks of the first type, as their existence is 
a good indication of the appreciation by our agricultural masses of the 
spirit of self-hcip, value of united action and thrift — just the qualities that 
make a prosperous nation. And we want them to function efficiently and 
subserve the purpose adequately. As for the second type of banks 
thanks are due to the present ministry for having introduced them. 

I only wish they could see their way to make a more generous 
provision of these institutions. Mr. B. G. Khaparde’s bill, which was 
carried unanimously (August, 1934), in the C. P. Council demanded tho 
establishment of only three land mortgage banks without loss of time. 
An amendment moved by Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande, requiring such banks 
to be established in every district of the province with a view to redeem- 
ing the agriculturists could not succeed. Mr. Khaparde pleaded that in 
the present state of their finances the Government could not undertake 
this heavy financial responsibility. One cannot but regret this halting 
and overcautions attitude of the Government having themselves taken 
the initiative to start these banks. 

Our agriculturists and Malguzars must know that exclusive depen- 
dence on agriculture has been, and will continue to be, to their great 
disadvantage and that their welfare depends to a considerable extent on 
the development of subsidiary industries. Indeed, subsidiary industries 
for agriculturists are the pedestal on which our further economic plans 
must be based. Spinning and khaddar weaving are what Mahatma 
Gandhi has long held up before them as occupations for their spare- 
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boon and months indeed, his faith in them ie onshakabte aa the most- 
appropriate means for ushering in our poHtraal and eeonomio Swaraf. 
Recently he has thought fit to widen his economic scheme and to include 
in it a number of village industries such as dairy-farming, horticulture, 
ffooT and sugar-making, etc. At his instance a Village Industries Asso- 
ciation has been established under the auspices of the National Congress 
as part of its constructive activities. Experts are busy in formulating 
a scheme of work for the Association. Everyone would heartily wish them 
success as it requires very little intelligence to see that a successful in- 
dustries association hold i up immense possibilities for good for India. I 
would only sound a note of warning. The Congress .«^hould never lose sight 
of the fact that the Government are already in the field through their De- 
partment of Industries although they have achieved very little as yet. 
They should see that the nation’s energies are not frittered away through 
needless duplication and unhealthy rivalries. Whenever necessary and 
possible, they should co-opertate with, and invite co-operation from, the 
Governmental agencies entrusted with rural development work. It would 
be a pity if they spoil a noble cause by useless exhibitions of petulance 
and sullen aloofness. 

MillllfUHiU' 

DWARKIN’S High Grade HARMONIUMS 
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Law and Legislation 




U. P. ENCUMBERED ESTATES BILL 

The U. P. LegiBlative Oouncil has passed the Encumbered Estates 
Bill into law. Representatives of banking and commerce took exception 
to its provisions which they asserted were based on political rather than 
economic considerations. Neither could the zamindar members bless it as, 
According to them, the relief that was sought to be given by it was wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Mr. Blunt, the Finance 
Member emphatically declared that the Bill would benefit them although it 
would relieve a far greater proportion of smaller landlords paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 100 or less than bigger landlords. 

The clause relating to Damdupat, the most vital one in the Bill, has 
undergone modification as a result of the discussions. The amended 
clause reads as follows : 

“The amount of interest held to be due on the date of application 
shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may still be found due 
on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as principal 
any accumulated interest which had been converted into principal 
before December 31, 1916.” 

PUNJAB DEBT RELIEF BILL 

The Punjab Indebtedness Relief Bill has been passed. 

The trading and money>lending interests, who feel aggrieved by its 
provisions, are holding out threats of reprisal. If the Bill is placed on the 
statute book, money, they say, would be lent to any agriculturist, however 
circumstanced and this principle should particularly be enforced at the 
time of elections and recovery of land revenue. It is understood that the 
Punjab Trader’s Association will lead a deputation consisting of represen* 
tatives of various commercial and banking Associations, including Members 
of the liBgislative Council, to wait on H. E. the Governor of the Punjab in 
this connection. 

MADRAS HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (Amending) BILL 

Mr. V. T. Arasu, Member, Madras Legislative Council, has given notice 
of a Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act 

The Statement of Objeota and Reasons thereof says that doubts having arisen as to whether 
an application under Seotion 84 of the Act filed by an aggriered party in the court to set aside or 
modify the order of the Board on the'queslion whether a mutt or temple is one to which the Act 
applies, also as to whether being simply called an application the court should take eridence as In 
a regular suit or merely eontine itself to the eTidenoe already tendered before the Board, the Bill 
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proTidM that, in stead ot filing an appUoaUon. the aggrteTad party may file a suit In a sub-court 
to set aside ormod^y the order of the Board. The period provided lor a suit to set aside the 
Board’s order has also been reduced from one year to six months. 

BENGAL, AGRA & ASSAM CIVIL COURTS (Bengal Amendment) BILL 

Following the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee and 
having regard to the improved capacity of their subordinate judicial 
officers and the need of economy in judical administration, the Bengal 
Government seek through this amending Bill to invest, on the recommen- 
dations of the High Court, individual selected Munsifs of capacity and 
experience with powers to try original suits up to the value of Rs 5000 
and to raise the Small Cause Court jurisdiction of some selected Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judgo.s to Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 respectively. As the Bill 
involves substantial changes of jurisdiction, it has been decided to circulate 
it to elicit public opinion thereon. 

THE BENGAL WORKMEN’S PROTECTION ACT 

The, Act, which has been passed at the recent session of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, is intended effectively to prevent the besetting of 
industrial establishments and similiar premises, especially on pay days, by 
professional moneylenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a 
first charge on the wages of workmen employed therein. It will, in the first 
instance, apply only to Calcutta and the districts of 24 Perganas, Hooghly 
and Howrah : the local Government reserve the option to extend it to any 
area by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette. The Act provides : 

Whoever loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty, railway station or yard or pre- 
mises whereon any manufacturing process is carried on, in such manner or in such circumstances 
as to afford Just grounds for suspicion that ho is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from 
any workman employed in such mine, dock, eto., shall be punished with imprisonnipnt which may 
extend to six months or with fine or with both. 

Offences punishable under the Act will be cognisable and bailable. 

CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT (Amendment) BILL 

A second Bill to receive legislative sanction m the same session is 
the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill. Section 78 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, 1911, provides for the abandonment of acquisition of 
land not required for the execution of an improvement scheme in consi- 
deration of a special payment. Sub-section (4) provides that these special 
payments may be made in cash or the amount may be left outstanding as 
a charge on the land subject to the payment in perpetuity of interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. When the Calcutta Improvement Act was passed 
in 1911, the rate of interest prescribed was 4 per cent. As the prevailing 
rates of interest rose during the War and the years following it, the rate 
was found inadequate and, in 1923, the act was amended and the rate 
was raised to 6 per cent. Government consider that in present conditions 
the rate is excessive. It seems to Goveapraeiit equitable that the inie''e8t 
payable on these payments should approximate to the rate of interest 
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which the Board has to pay for, money borrowed to replaoe locked up 
capital. At the same time it is difficult in present conditions to fix a rate 
of interest which would be suitable for a number of years. The Bill, 
therefore, amends sec. 78 so as to provide that Oovernment may, from time 
to time, fix the rate of interest by notification, subject to a maximum of 
6 per cent. 


LAW AND THE CHIT SYSTEM 

Speakiner on "Some Excursions in the Field of Law” at the Tinnevelly 
Bar Association, Mr. Vaidyanatha AVyar, Principal Subordinate Judge, 
Tinnevelly, dealt with some aspects of law relating to the chit system. 
The chit or kuri, which plays an important part in the economic life of 
the Malabar people, is a co-operative organisation of mutual loan funds 
in which the members agree to contribute together a certain amount of 
money and each member gets in turn the whole contribution which may 
be used to the best advantage. 

Mr, Aiyar Bald that the law of chits was at present largely fj^overned by the ordinary law of 
contracts But certain matters of law arising out of the working of the Instiliitinn of chit were 
not clear-out and bad not become settled law. For instance, said tbo speaker where tlio prize 
winner in a chit happened to be the managing member of a family or an undivided father and 
had to give security over family property for bis liability, regarding future payments to the 
Karaiswan, the question as to the liability of the Joint family projicrty for this purpose was an 
interesting point of law for which there was no authority and which had to bo settled on first prin- 
ciples. According to the view of the lecturer, the whole of the obit undertaking of the subscriber had 
to be taken as a Joint family venture, the necessity of which had to bo made out, if the joint family 
property was to bo made liable for the security given for covering future instalments. Another 
possible view was the making of this liability depend on whether the money got was utilised lor 
the purpose and benefit of the Joint family. This view seemed to tho lecturer to be too narrow 
and partial and not a correct one . 

BILL TO AMEND THE INDIAN MINES ACT 

It is understood that a Bill to amend the Indian Mines Act will be 
laid before the Assembly at its next session. Tho Bill wall embody the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Labour with some 
modifications. These recommendations dealt with such matters as the 
reduction of the maximum hours of work, the raising of the minimum 
age for employment and the constitution of mining boards. The interests 
concerned were consulted upon these questions during 1932-33. 

THE BENGAL VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT (Amendment) BILL 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill has been 
referred by the local Legislative Council to a Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
who sponsored the motion, said that by the introduction of union boards, 
the Government had succeeded in tapping enormous reserves of energy, 
commonaense and natural shrewdness, and had laid well and truly a 
foundation on which the superstructure of provincial autonomy could 
safely rest. Moreover, by the introduction of this system the Government 
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had been brought in touch directly with the villages and it had there- 
by removed one ol the greatest defects in the machinery of provincial 
administration. 

The ayitem of union boards bad worked quite successfully in the major portion of the 
Province. It had brought into existence very useful and valuable units of local self-government 
in which people belonging to the rural areas had taken a keen intorost The working of the 
Village Self-Government Act had created a useful and energetic band of workers genuinely devoted 
to the cause of local self-government and of rural uplift. These people had duly exercised the 
right of self-taxation and had tried to work the union boards in the interest of the rural population. 

The working of the system had, however, revealed certain defects in the Act which should 
be remedied. Its amendment was also necessary t3 meet the advanced ideas of the people 
about local self-government and to bring the statute in line with the new Constitution. 

The present Bill dealt with the municipal portion of the machinery of self-government and 
the provisions about union courts and benches, leaving completely untouched the watch and ward 
portion. 

The principal provisiona of the Bill related to the question of franchise, the qualificationa 
for which had been lowered ; introduction of educational qualifications for voters which would 
bring in the educated people in the villages, though not owning property, within the union on the 
electoral roll ; extension of the term of the office of members of union boards from three to four 
yeara ; making the decision of the District Magistrate final in matters nf union board 
election disputes ; empowering the union boards to spend for improvement of cottage in- 
dustries on the same principle on which they had been allowed to undertake expendi- 
ture on measures for the improvement of agriculture, cattle breeding and irrigation ; 
appointment of a health officer of the typo of a sanitary inspector or health assistant by unions 
individually, or where it is not possible, collectively ; empowering union boards to make grants- 
in-aid to agricultural and technical schools within their jurisdiction and to grant ‘stipends to 
Btudents, resident within their jurisdiction, joining techinical or agricultural schools situated in 
the same district as the union. Other important changes proposed in the Bill arc the substituting 
of dissolution in place of suporaession of union boards in cases of incompotcncy or persistent default 
In performance of duty with a view to giving ratepayers an opportunity to give their verdict on 
the working of the union board as also to elect another body of members if the rate-payers wished 
to do so ; conferring exclusive jurisdiction on selected union courts and benchos in certain 
classes of suits or cases triable by them, subject to certain safeguards such as the district magis- 
trate’s power to withdraw them from the union court or bench if, in his opinion, there wore good 
grounds for apprehension that a fair and impartial trial could not be had in such court or bench ; 
authorizing selected union benches to impose fines up to Rs, 50 or in default imprisoniiisnl for 
a period not exceeding 14 days in place of a fine of Ra. 25 and imprisonment for a period of 7 days 
BB at present, empowering the union benches to grant ooinpensation out ol the fines realized to 
complainants ; and finally conferring power on Divisioxial Commissioners for the removal of a 
member of a union court or bench, if it became necessary, without superseding the bench or court. 

DETENTION TILL RISING OF THE COURT ILLEGAL 

By holding as above in the course of his judgment in a criminal 
reference, Sir Courtney Terrel, Chief Justice of the Patna Iligli Court, 
really took the Indian public and lawyers by surprise. To qtioto his 
exact words : 

**Th« sentenoe of detention till the riaing of the court ie an unlawful aentonce ; it i* not a Rcnfonce 
of impriaoument at ell The legialatnre with wiadom hae directed that offendeiN i>r this kind 
eball be puniahed end. In addition. If neoeBaary, a fine may bo added. Imprisonment raeana 
confinement in prison and not confinement In any place, where a judicial officox may thin 
adequate in tlie oironmatanoes. Therefore, the senlenoe of detention was illegal. 
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LEGAL EXISTENCE OF CHILD IN THE WOMB 

'A child in the womb of hia mother was considered both under the 
Hindu and English law to be a child in existence : he was therefore a 
minor entitled to the benefit of Sections 6 and 8 of the Limitation Acf 
was the verdict of a Full Bench of the Madras High Court in a case referred 
to thorn by Mr. Justice Ramesam and Mr. Justice Stone of the same court. 

In a suit instituted in tbe court of the Sub-Judge of Vellore, Ranganath, the plaintiff, prayed 
that two alienations of his father made in June and August 1902, be set aside. He was bom in 
December, 1902 and filed the suit in Deoember 1924, whereupon the question was raised whether 
tbe suit was in time. 

The Bub-Judge held that following tbe decision of 10 Lahore 713, the plaintiff, who was a 
child in the womb of his mother at the time of the alienations, was not entitled to the benefit of the 
proTisions of Sections 6 and 8 of the Limitations Act, and that the suit having been brought more 
than 12 years from the date of the alienations was barred by limitation. 

On appeal to tbe High Court, Mr. Justice Ramosan and Mr Justice Stone doubted the deoesions 
in 10 Lahore 713 and 60 M. L. J. 621 and referred the ease to a full Bench which held as stated above. 

EJECTMENT OF UNDER-RAIYAT 

In Jasoda Kumar Ray Chaudhury and others vs. Abdul Rahaman 
and others Mr. Justice Nasim Ali of the Calcutta High Court held : 

Where an under-raiyati lease is determined and the person holding 
such lease has ceased to bo an under*raiyat when the new Bengal Tenancy 
Act (1929) began to operate, Section 48C, Provisos (1) and (2) does not 
protect him from being ejected by his landlord who has acquired that 
right under the old law. 

Tlic appeals arose out of three suits for ejectment filed in the Munsiffs court at Tipperah. It 
transpired from the evidence that the defendants were in possesRion of the lands for a continuous 
period of 12 years, partly before and partly after the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1929, 
camo into operation Their Lordships held that, under these circumstances, they arc not entitled 
to the benefit of the provisos (1) and (2) of secUon 48C of the Act as these definitely lay down that 
they must be under- raiyats when the new Act camo into operation Section 4 80 has not been made 
retrospective expressly, therefore the right acquired by the plaintiffa under the old law i.e. the 
right to eject the defendants has not been touched by Section 48C of the amended Act. 
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Activities of Zamindars’ Associations 



NATIONAL AGRICULTURISTS’ PARTY : 
Branch formed at Benares. 


^ t)i'anch of tho National AgriculturiBls’ Party was formpd at a woll- 
^^1 attended meeting; of zamindars, tenants, voters to tlie Proviiuaal 
Lesislativo OouikmI and sympathisers with the aims of the party, lield on 
Monday, November 26 last, at the Mint House Hall of His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Benares, under tho presidentship of Oapt Nawab 
Dr. Sir Mohammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.I., LL T)., ot Clihalari. 

Prominent amongst those present wore (’apt. Ilaj.i Dnrga Narain 
Singh of Tirwa, Honorary General Secretary of tho party. Uai Bahadur 
Vaidya Nath Das, Tliakur Suraj Narain Singh, Thakur Kedar Nath Singh, 
Babu Manmohan Das Sah, Kai Goviiid Chandra, Syod Mohd Hussain, Bai 
Todar .Mai, Rai Saheb M.ndlioram Sand, Sheikh Mohd. Ibrahim. Shall Abdul 
Ilamid, Maulvi Molid. Anwarl Ahsan, Thakur Jaggannath Singh, Babu 
Maiigla Pd. Singh, Babu Sliri Nath Sah, Dowan Vizianagram-Kaj. 



Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, while welcoming' the dislinguished guests, /ainindjirh aiid icnaiil*! 
dwelt on the noreshily of the Party and explained jiis'aimB and object'^. Up «>aid that find creates 
tho universe and also bririgH about its degtriiction. The Iasi partlitiuako was a visible example. 
There was also a mental earthquake in India and to combat it all tho vital energies liad io bo 
collected and strongthoned. He said that the fact that the Nawab of CJihatari had coino from Aligarh 
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and the Saja gaheb from Tirwa to organiie the party wu raffiolent to oonTinoe that the oisaniseia 
were in came<it and tHey had the will to aefaiero their end. He exhorted the andienoa to «>• 
operatu whole-heartedly without any diatinotion of caste and creed and safef^uard their interesta 
in the future, because the i^oal is equally the same for Indians, either individually or collectively. 

Tho Nawab Sahob of Chhatari then delivered bis presidential address He said that the most 
I iiiportant question to be answered was as to what was the aim of establishing this Party and as 
to whot was tli(- characteristic which could distinguish this party from others already existing. 
Tho chief aim of the party was to obtain such a Swaraj constitutionally, in which tho people could 
live in peace and prosperity and its distinguishing characteristic was that it had as its aim the 
sot vioo of (he agricultural class. Mure than half of the Oovernrnent’s income was derived from 
llio agiioiiltnrisN, and novor had good been done to thorn in tho same proportion. Tlio country 
had tlio Congress and olhor coininunul parties but they had one chief (distnolo in tlioir way. 
Th03 did not keep tiio *001101111'* quostuin ns the foroiiiost in Ihoir iirogramme. An v party orga- 
nised on ocoiioinio principles had Lin* good of nil to ooiisidor and tlioy could not bo mainly oon- 
ooriiod with eiihor tho Hindus or Mohaminodans The Oconotiiio qiio-«tioii iirings uhont unity 
among‘'t all DifforenccK aiise only wlion one party does not ODiisidor tin aiiiH of tin* olhor That 

o 1 affairs (‘onld not iinse in the N. A Party. There is otn* chief aim and ii is hound to bring 
about iiniiy It could not tm a (‘ominiinal organization, hooause xaiuiiidars and tenant*^, whotlier 
lliey ho llindii'i or Mohammedans, had the Baiiio )irol)loms to solve and tlio same dilficultios to 
cnooiinlor He said tliiit tlio same (lod was worshipped in the lf‘iiii)h*s as widl as in tin* mosquoB, 
and It was usoiess to (luarrol lu this insiUcr. Ho said that witli Ins 1 1 j oars’ expei lenoe of the 
i*nn inoKil Hovornniciit. he onuld easily say that 111 spile of all-ioiiiid tall in piiees tlif*ie has 
been no deoreiise 111 canal dues, rovoiuu* and rent duos in pro|nu’tion to tin* fall in prices, 
and siiieo they had no organiyed party tho could not bring about iiiin li goixl foi Hie agneullural 
class throiigii tlie Ta*gislaliYO Council II was therofore iieee>,sai v Hint /ainindaM and tenants 
should eleel suoli representatives who could voice Hieii h*« Iiiig^ hring about eorilentmcMt 

and peace He further eiuphasised that he was llieie ii(‘ilher to support tho (lOverninent nor to 
speiiK ugainst others, but ho was tolling the truth mid It was tor Hu audienoe to act aeeoiding as 
Itiev thought proper 

liahu Anaiida Prasad Agrnwal tlion read out liis report in the course of which ho traced the 
history ot the movement tioni tho Zainindars* Conference at Aligarii down to tho dale of the 
meeting 

The Kaja Snhnb of Tirwa in the course of his speech, which was fairly long, said that the zamiii- 
dar 4 should change tlicir angle of vision and they slioiild take imrt in ttic woes ami we.al of the 
tenants He frankly said tliut because of the heavy tisBessmeiit of land revenue and other taxes, 
llio iUniiridars were hard-pressed, He urged the audience to establish a joint party of znniindars 
and Icnuiits, which may take part in the forthcoming eloctiuiis lIis opiciion was that if they 
could not achieve their goal Hiiough the J S. C Report, they need not accept it He further 
appealed for funds, so that concerted efforts could mo made in all the 3 R districts of the Agra 
Piovinco. 

Thakiir Suraj ^'arayan Singh, Rai Todar Mai, Thakur Shiva Shankor Singh and Rabu Mangla 
Prasad Singii then made short Mpeecbes 

It was tlien iinaniuiously resolved that a Branch of the N. A Party bo formed in the Bcnarca 
Bistiict. Tho election of oflicu-boarers was postponed till the next meeting. 

After a vole of thanks to the chair the meeting dissolved. 


To meet the Nawab Saheb of Chhatari and the Raja Saheb of Tirwa, an 
At Home was given ou ihe last, 27th November, at H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Benares’ Nandesar House by the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, 
Rai Bahadur Babu Vaidyanath Das, Babu Manmohan Das Sah, Rai Todar* 
mal, Rai Saheb Madhoram Sand, Syed Mohammad Hussain, Rai Govind 
Chandra. Babu Madhava Lai. Babu Anand Prasad Agrawal, Thakur 
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Jagannath Singh, Thakur Ganeah Praaad Singh and Babu Mangia Prasad 
Singh. The lawns were , tastefally decorated and the Police band was 
in attendance. 

H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares, Mr. G. M. Harp-ir, Com- 
missioner, Mr. W. G. Dible, Collector and Mrs. Dible, Lieut. Col. N. S. 
Taylor, Officer Commanding and Mrs. Taylor, Mr. J. V. Lynch, Addl. 



Raja Durga Narain of Tirwa Babu Ananda Prasad Agrawal 


Dist. Magistrate and Mrs. Lynch, Mr. J. Narain, I. C. S, Mr S. M. Sri- 
vastava, I. G. S, Mr. R. II. Gregg I. P. S., K. B. Maqsud All Klian, Chief 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, and other Civil, Executive and Military 
Officers and prominent Raisrs, zamindars and tenants of Un* district were 
present. 

The chief guests were garlanded by Babu Anand I’nisad Agrawal, 
Hony. Secretary, and they mixed freely amongst the invited guests. 
The At Home was a groat success. 

UNAO LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Unao Landholders’ Association hold its annual celebrations on 
December 8 in a specially decorated Pandal erected for the purfiose under 
the presidentship of Captain Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammao Saio Kitas, ko.r.i., 
E.C.I.E., of Chhatari. The Pandal was packed to its utmost capacity 

and the gathering consisted of Taluqdars, Zamindars, Raisrs, and a large 
number of tenants from the district. 

Rai Bahadur Lata BriJ Kiahora, M. t. A., Taluqdar, Maurawan, wliilo proposing Hie Nawab 
Saheb of Chhatari to take the chair, paid high tributes to the qualities of his head and bearL 
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Pandit Hnl FTriahna Rhukln, Advoontf*, Unao, aacnnd^d the reaolutioii in eloquent terms. The 
Nawab ^ahob then look tlip ohair amidst thunderintf cheers and applauae and was garlanded by 
Klin war Cum Narain, Taliiqdar, Maurnwan, and President of the Association. 

After a few rocilations in Urdu and Hindi, proceodinfirs bei;an with an annual report of the 
Un-To Lninllioldors’ Association by its President, Kunwar Guru Narain Before he read the 
report, lie thanked tlie audience for their hearty oo-opcration and also Nawab Rahob for aeceptinR 
his irivilation and takinf? the trouble lo come over to preside over the annual celebrations. He 
referred t<» the Nnwnb Saheb’s official career and said that he roaehed liis eiitineiico by bis ability, 
courte«‘V and love for his fellow-men After narrating; briefly the history of the association and 
its sehieveiiients during the year ho exhorted the zemindars to orf;aniso themselves and take the 
tenants in their liands If they lost Mils opnortunity, their oxistenee was hound to be at stake 
ill future ITe deplored the ^roat indifferen.io displayed by fbejr bretheren »diirin^ the recent 
asBOiiibly olecfions, and roprretted very mueli that only one of tlie three candidates set up by 
the National Ajjnculturisls* Party came out sueoessfiil. He appealod lo the zainiiidats to enrol 
themselves as iiieinliers of the assooiation without any more delay 

The Nawjih Saliob of riiliatnri then rose to deliver Ins presidential address He thanked 
the or{,nni‘.ers (if the iiiootina:, specially Kunwar Guru Narain, for liaviiitr selec'ed hiin for Itio 
eliainnaii hip of that meetinir, because ho belontjed to a different iirovniee. He said that the 
motive with which they had gnlherod there was not to o]>posc any bodv or institution, hut to 
or^ranise thtMimel ves for their own benefit They bad assembled the»i* luit in a spirit of anpor 
orlintiisl bill in that of love and eo-oper atom To linn th« tenants wiu’i' like inileh cows As 
loiij' as the\ an* eaicfully looked after, they tfivo enoiu^li milk, but it thev an* left iineiired for, 
lliev beeome drv The zamiiidars could Kain Ibeir synipal hv by doirur i)h. smallest acts to them. 
Fur irisiniiec if there was a ease of eonfineiiieiit iii a tenant’s bouse, and he i(*(iiiired the assistanee, 
of a nui se. and if the zaiiiindar IS in a position to lend him ii ear and send for the nurse, the 
tenant and Iiih faiiiily will be bound to him for ever Thus by domir irilhn^^r acts, whieli, an a 
matter of faej, outrlit to be the duty of the /ammdai the zaininilais can eaptiin* the lienrts of tlioir 
raiyiits 

1(<* exhorted the zaiiiiiidais to be above eommunalism ('ommuniiliHui in bis opinion has 
proved more iTi|iiriouH to iiiitioiial jiioirress than any Ihitif^ els(* He said that leli^ion was a inattor 
beiwei'ii the creator ami th<* created Tis sijfTiifieaiice lu»s afl(*r d<‘iitli. Thou why in one’s life time 
oiu* -lidiild be at da^iRern drawn with another in the name of relif*ion. A zamindnr blionld never 
bii'ip Ml reli;;ion while deciding a diHiuite betw(*en a Hindu and Muslim tenant Ho must be just 
and l.iir to them. 

In till* eiul be referred to the remarks made by the President o[ the assoeiatioii rofxarding his 
siireessl 111 ufheiiil career. He said that his Ruceess was wholly duo to God and to the kindness of 
his bretliri’U. Siieeoss or I'.iihne depends on the fiinoiint of ro-operation one receives from one’s 
1elU‘w-iiien People woiidei ed at him, simply beeause bo was Hie first Indian Governor, just as 
ttiev aie bewildered when they see quite a new thin;; Bui be said that God willinj; a day would 
cii'ii'* when penplo would see riiaiiy of th *ir sons beeoiiiinsj Ministers and Governors. Ho cited a 
few lines from Shakespenro telling the niidieiice that tins world is a staf^e and all of us are mere 
actor-. H one plays the part of a king one should not be proud ; if tlie other is acting the part 
of a beg}^«*r, he sliniiUI not be dejected W’Uat is wanted is simply to play our part in the best 
possible mniini*r. 

With thesi* words he finished liis address and the meeting torniinated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chfiir by Pandit Bal Krishna Bliukla 

The siiceosH of the meeting was largely due lo the keen interest and indefatigable efforts of 
.^‘lyed Hasan Kaza, the Honorary Secretary of the a8.soeiaiion 

111 the evening the Taluqdars and Zamindars entertained the Nawab Sahob at an At Home, 
which was w(*ll attended by the officials, lending lawyers, Taluqdars, and Zamindars of the district. 
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HOOGHLY DISTRICT LA.NDHOLDERS’ AND TENANTS' 

CONFERENCE 


On Docombnr 16 last, Ihs landholders and tenants of the Hooghly 
district met under the presidency of Kumar Tulsi Charan Goswami, 
President Hooghly District Landholders’ Association at Raja Kishori 
Lall Goswami Memorial Hall, Serampore, to confer together on the various 
political, economic, social and civic questions that confront them at the pre- 
sent time. It was a unique gathering— probably the first of its kind in Ben- 
gal — when landholders met tenants on a common platform to discuss and 
solve the many questions of common interest— questions on whoso satis- 
factory solution depends, in a very real sense, thn woll-bpiiig not only of 
zamindars and ryots but equally of all sections inhabiting the district. 
The resolutions that were proposed and carried were as comprehensive 
as the meeting was reprosentativo. A few Government officials wore 
found present to holp the deliberations of tlie Gonfertence with knowledge 
of the working of llieir respective departments. Some distinguished gentle- 
men from Calcutta also attended the Conference. 

Prominent among those present wore Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar 
Tagore, the Raja of Nashipur, Mr. Profulla Nath Tagore. Raja Kshi- 
tindradeb Rai Mahasai, the llun’ble Mr. S N (ihose Moulik, Air. S. N. 
Mallik (I. I. E, Mr. Tarak Nath Mookherjee. Mr. K. L, Cossain, Rai S. C. 
Mooklierjee Bahadur, Rai Saheb Dwijen Maitra, Mr. Amar Mookherjee, 
Mr. J. K. Clioudliun and otliers. 

Ill wolcoiiiiDK Ulo the Prosnlont of llip Coiiforon^p mid tlKMiumorous ^dithmioii 

present Mr. TaraUn.ilh Mtmklioriec, Cliairman, Koceptioii ComiiuUuc, Kind lli.it llin Conlen^rice 
lias boon rallpd vrith a view to devising means for tlip wolfaicMit the district ns a whole, i>i to be 

moie bfienfic, the ten lakhs of men and womipji jiiha- 
bitiiig It Eeoiioiiiie iieedK ol this vast mass oi human 
beiiiKH are, no doubt, of i>riiinMin]>ortari(*i' Improve- 
ment of afifrifuilture and villai^e Ranitation, itrupor 
medical rohof and spread of pnniary education, pro- 
vision (if jjood rnadn and watiu'-Hiipply, OKl.'ihiislimont 
of cottu^’c indiiKtrien, proviHion fiipilitiis niitl improvt*d 
iiiarke,tiii^ of a^iicullurul and iii'iiisli i.*il iiiodiioN 
introduction of new crops and proper rotation ot IJujin, 
development of road, and river coinmiinications are 
some of the urgent needs of the rural people itiday 

The speaker recalled Ihi' ]hhI gloncK of Iiik dis- 
trict and referred to the many distinguished nainiM in 
the fields of religion, arts, literature, seienco and 
business and names noted for rhjirjf.v find miiiiilieciief' 
which oould be elalnicd by il up to this day He .Utri- 
buted the loss of the forriier glory and oniirienee to 
the decay of its villages 'I'lie eighty per rent of its 
people who live in the villages are loading a life of 
dire poverty and distress. They are a prey to a 
number of preventive fell diseases siieli ns Malaria, 
^j^all-pox. Cholera and Kaio-.nzar. For want of suitable diet and proper medical Lrcatmeiit tho 
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deaih-rate among th<?m is on the increase. The rivers Saraswati, Kana, DnnkunI <Khal) Kana 
Darkeswar Iiavo heon BtUod up whoso stagnant and polluted waters linve bpo(»iuo potent cau^e of 
disease and dentli. The Government, inunicipalitjns, district and union boards, to whose e.iro tho 
welfare of the masses is committed, should lose no time in making coiieortcd move for the removal 
of the various caiisos tliat arc responsible for their distress, degeneration and decav. At the same 
time tlie need of .self-help must be impressed on Iboiii 
Self-eiinridciieo must be restored to their drooping 
heirts so that lliey may be roused to the best ofwbieb 
they are enpnble It is a bopeful sign tbot a desire 
for leorgnnising and rehabilitating village life has 
reeeiiily possessed the (iovornmeiit and the people 
and Piorne steps are being taken in that direelion. 

Soeielies, health hoeieties, agrieultural societies, seva- 
samities, village welfaie societies and various forms 
of eo-i»pernti VC societies are being established tlirougii- 
oiit the district Their number today is inadequate 
to meet the needs of the situation. An ngrieiiHiirnl 
school has been establislietl at Ciiinsurnli .and an 
industiiiil school at llooghly. A district industries 
association has been established with branches at 
several jdiiccs in wliicli iiistructioiiH m making um- 
biellas, shoes, enWerv, soap etc , arc imparted What 
is desired is an extension of activities in these direc- 
tions. 

In conclusion, the sjieaker eondemned terrorism 
a.s anti -social and opposed to all canons of moral and 
religious law, and appealed for amity and cordial 
rclatioTiship among all sertions of the people 

Kumar T C. Goswanii, in the course of a very instnirliv(‘ speech stressed the need of eo- 
operation between landlords and lenniitH for the promotion of their eoininon interests TJiat was 
he said, also tho way to their mutual peace and contentment to the regeneration or the coiintryBide 
and, Ihroiigli it, of tlio whole nation. 

The following resolutions were then passed by the Conference . 

1 “Tliai this Gonferonce strongly condemns the terrorist movement and appeals to tho 
people of the district to offer tlieir fullest co-operation to the District Organisation, already formed 
with a view to eoiiipletely rid the country of the scourge,” 

2 **ICeRolved that the Govt, of Bengal be requested to withdraw the embargo registration of 
now Co-operative Societies, as there is ample scope for formation of Co-operative Societies on 
sound lines in many places in this district ” 

3 “This Coiif.^rcnce urges the Government to establish without further delay one Land 
Mortgage Bank in the District of Hooghly.'* 

4. “Tins Confeioncf' agii in urges the Government to postpone the realisation of Settlement 
costs where it has not >ct been actually started.” 

5. “That the Government be moved to take up the reclamation of the Saraswati River and 
other dead rivers in the district, whose present condition has been a source ot great hard-ihip in the 
matter ot irngatiim and has been greatly instrumental in iinpairing local sanitation” 

6. '^Resolved that the Department of the Public Health, Govt, of Bengal, be moved to give 
quinine for free distribution by Union Boards and other local bodies.” 

7. “This Conference requests the District Board to spend more money on lural sanitation, on 
prevention and treatment of malaria and on eatabllaUuiont of village dispensaries.” 

8. “This Oonferonee requests the Government to empower the District Boards and other loeat 
bodies to undertake small irrigation and drainage sehemes.” 
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9* **Tiiis 0oiif6r6no6 wbIoouios tho BstftbliBhment of tho Af^riouUurftl School at Chinaurai the 
Tenohnloal School at Hoodrhly and of tbe District Industrial Association, and draws the attontion of 
the people of the Hoo^^ly District to the useful works they are doing, and invites the co-operation of 
the people in furthering the objects of those institutions.” 

10. “Tins Conference roquests the District Board, tho Municipalities, tlie Union Boards and tho 
District Agricultural Association to take necessary steps for the iniprovcniciit of cattle and appeals 
to tho Zeinindors to provide, wherever possible, adequate pasture lands." 

11. “This Conforoneo impresses upon tho people, the necessity for a reduction ol expendiliire m 
connection with religious and social fLiiirtion.s, in aeeordanee with tlie ehaiige m social and ecn- 
noiiiic conditions in the country ” 

12. “This Conference earnohtly requests the (loverninenl to ascertain tlie real causes, Mint 
have foreed many holders of pro]»crlies within the Aranibagli Kiib-division in the Distnet, llonghly, 
to surrender their properties inspito ol their utniost endeavour ” 

13. “This Confcrenco requests tlie Agrieiiltiiral Department of the (hivernnient ol Bengal, to 
depute a special oflicer to investigate the extent of julo cultivation in this District and to suggetit 
suitable substitute crops, if there be any necessity for rcstneting pite eiiltivation in tins DiHlriet” 

14 “That tho Government be moved to depute peripatetic Agrieultiirnl demonstration parties 
to educate the agriculturists in iiiiprovod methods of farming with the resouices at Ihcir disposal 
and consistent to local condition.s ’* 

15 “Tins ronfereneo carnebtly requests the lion *b]o Minister iii charge of tlie Agricultural 
Departinent, to sanction a special grant of suitable amount to fhc Hooghlj -Distnet Agricullural Asso- 
ciation for distriliiiiion of Departmental Aininon paddy seeds, amongst the eulii valors of this District 
where owing to failure of crops, this year, the seeds, hitherto distributed by Ihe Assoeinlion, have 
been either spoiled or totally destroyed.” 

10. “That this Conference views with alarm the recent increase in irrigation charges, and moves 
the Goveriiiiient to allow the benefits of irrigation being available, as widely as possible, by relax- 
ing the departmental rules and reducing the eliaige for water supplied, consistently with Mie fall 
in market prices of ngricultiiral coiiiiiioditiOH, without which the advantages of Mie canal system can 
not be enjoyed by tlie agriculturists.” 

17. “This Conforeneo, while fully appreciating the uscfiiftaess of exiensivo rural yirirnary 
education in the District, is of opinion that till the ecoiiomie situation m the country itnprovi*s, the 
present system may remain undisturbed while steps may be taken to inerense the iiiiiiiber of schools, 
as far as po.ssible, and arrange for a closer supervision of their working by formation of local 
eommittces, if noeef be.’ ’ 


AGRA ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION 

A meetinf? of the managing committee of the Afrrn Province Zamin- 
dars’ Association was held at Allahabad on November 9. under the 
presidency of the Hou’ble Nawab Sir Mahammad Yusuf, ehainnan of the 
managing committee. 

The draft of the annual report of the association submitted by the 
honorary general secretary to the president was approved and the budget 
for the ensuing year was discussed threadbare and passed. Tho ooininitteo 
took keen interest in discussing the finances of the association, and Raja 
Bahadur Brij Narain Rai of Padrauna and Raja Ilarpal Singh Sahib of 
Singramau took special interest iu the discussions. Raja Harpal Singh 
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Sahib announced a donation of Rs. 5,000 towards the building fund of 
the Association. Nawab Bahadur Dr. Mohammad Muzammil-Ullah Khan 
of Bhikhampore, President of the Association, who had already subscribed 
Rs. 5,000 very generously promised another donation of Rs. 5,000 towards 
the building fund. It was decided to organise the work in connection 
with the raising of funds without delay. 


BIHAR LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Bihar Landholders Association has decided to wait in depu- 
tation on II. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bihar with a view 
to inviting their attention to the drawbacks and grievances of landholders 
in the constitution of the proposed Second 'Chamber in the province. 


OLDEST OFFICE HIGHEST BONUS 


BOMBAY MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

EST ALISH ED-1 87 1 . 

TRIUMPH OF MUlUALlTY 


ProgreHive Institution 


Proposals received 
1927 19,66,000/- 

1929 52,67.000/. 

1931 82.89,000/. 

1933 1 , 62 . 53 . 000 /. 


Latest Bonus 


Rs. 26 for Whole lifcj 
Rs. 21 (or Endowment ' 


Policies issued 
12,54,000/. 

36.37.000/- 

68.74000/. 

1 . 29 , 16 , 500 /. 

per Rs. 1000 per year 


Ad-interim Bonus at the same rate. 

.Agent’s Commission liberal & hereditary 
100. CLIVE STREET ; : CALCUTTA. 




Gleanings 

FLAVOUR IN MILK 


The following extract of an interesting article on “Flavour in Milk” 
by Professor R. H. Leitch M.A.. N.D.D., appears in Seasonal Notes for 
October (Punjab Agricultural Department Publication) : 

A oharaoteriBtic of milk which, more than any other, commends itself to the disorimi- 
nating consumer is flavour. In fresh milk of good quality, the swoetness is due to the milk sugar 
and the aromatic taste to the butter fat. The flavour of milk, however, while largely determined 
by these two components, is also influenced by certain of the milk salts, partieularly the chlorides. 

Flavour of milk may be affected adversely by degradation changes in one or all of its 
components, e. g., by the oxidation of fat, proteolysis of proteins, fermentation of lactose and exalta- 
tion of some of the components of ash. The causes of these degradation changes, which cause 
defective flavours in milk, are discussed below. 

Phyiiologieal Effeeis.^Tho ability to produce a good flavoured milk may be an Individual 
characteristic. This is illustrated by the example of a herd of 636 cows supplying milk to the 
University of California Farm Creamery, 13% of which produced milk which had an abnormal 
flavour. All these cows were in normal health and received the same food and the same general 
treatment. This, therefore, shows that this desirable characteristic is in the first place a matter of 
breeding and selection. 

Milk secreted by the cow at the very beginning and the extreme end of the lactation differs 
normally from milk produced throughout the rest of the milking period. At the very beginning 
of the lactation the ttiilk, known as colostrum, has a bitter taste and thick slimy consistency At 
the end of the lactation after the 9th or 10th month, the milk acquires rather a sharp salty taste, due 
to an increase In the chloride of ash and decline in sugar. Sometimes the milk of cows in advanced 
lactation is rancid and, when swallowed, produces a burning sensation in the back of the throat, 
the rancidity being due to the splitting of the butter fat by a lipase enzyme present in milk. 

A disturbed metabolic condition of the cow can also cause a strong penetrating smell and a 
disagreeable taste in milk. This condition usually ooours about three to four weeks after calving 
and can usually be got rid of by a change in feeding and veterinary treatment. Off flavours percep- 
tible in newly drawn milk are also often due to indigestion and dyspepsia in the cow. A prolonged 
and systematie deficienoy of oalouim and phosphorous in the food supply is also responsible for 
deterioration in flavour of milk. 

JPlaihologUial ^//Ssofs.— The most common cause of unpleasant flavours in milk is the disease 
known an mammitis (garget) of cows. Indeed whenever an off-flavour is encountered in the milk 
of any individual herd, a careful physical examination of the udders of all the cows may reveal 
an infected quarter in one or more cows. However, when one or more cows in the herd are suffer- 
ing only from a mild catarrh of the udder caused by micrococci, the clinical examination may 
not reveal the fact. In such cases the affected cow or cows, in a herd, may be isolated by noting 
the Veedy” flavour in the milk of individual cows. Many investigators are averse to tasting such 
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snipeoted milk beoivse of the preienoe In It of pathogenle organleme. For the gnldanoe of enoh 
people, a mlerosoopfo examination of milk, eepeeftUy with reference to Its leueooyte content, is of 
great help. Oonfirmatory CTidenoe of this will be furnished by the alizarol test, by the catalase test 
or by the blood agar plate. 

Etfwi of foods on Flavour of MfM?.— The effect of speelfle foods on the flavour of milk, eream 
and butter Is great. Foods whioh improve the taste of milk are oarrots, oats, rioe meal and good 
meadow grass. Hay of good quality and malt coombs would also appear to have a benefloial 
effect. Foods which deteriorate the flavour are rape (on account of the frequent presence 
of mustard seeds), earthnut cake, beet pulp, beet siloes, beet tops, silage (especially that 
made from leguminous plants), turnips, swedes and cabbages. These foods show their bad 
effect more pronouncedly on the flavour of milk when they are fed to cows either in 
large quantities or Just before milking or in mouldy or rotten condition, When in excess, some of 
these foods may cause uigostive troubles and may affect the health of the cows. To check off- 
flavours in milk due to certain foods, the following precautions should be observed : — 

(a) Do not feed cows on mouldy, rotten or interior types of feeding stuffs. 

(b) Foods which are likely to deteriorate the flavour of milk should be fed to cows 
after milking and never within an hour before milking. 

(c) Aeration of the newly drawn milk will considerably diminish the off-flavours 
resulting from the feeding of turnips, cabbages, silage, etc 

DEAD RIVERS IN BENGAL 

"The silted rivers in Bengal are a great danger : they bring about 
appalling decline in agriculture, population and sanitation” writes Mr. 
Sachin Sen, m a^ b.l., in the pages of Onward (Fortnightly). Calcutta. 

Wator'IoKKins, malaria and asricultura] deprewion [ be eays ] are intiinotely connected. 
Agricultural decline is inevitable where the rich water of flood has not irrigated the crops Crops 
deprived of the red water are bound to be anaemic and it is admitted that anaemic plants and 
anaemic men and cattle go together 

North Bengal districts are ravaged by malaria owing to the diversion of the waters of the 
Teesta river to the east Central Bengal has deteriorated owing to the blocking of the headwater 
of her river systeme by sand deposits and by railway bunds and bridges- West Bengal has been 
doomed because of railway bunds and blocking of the headwaters of the Damodar and her tribu- 
taries. All these places wore once healthy but now they arc most unfortunate moribund areas. 

The rivers of Bengal either duo to slow earth-movement or delta-building activities periodi- 
cally oscillate between wide limits and the prosperity of East Bengal need not be taken to be a 
lasting one : * if any river forsakes and an old channel and scoop out a new one, the old basin be- 
comes the centre of malaria and black fever*’. 

Dr. Bently in his report on **Malaria and Agriculture” to the Government of Bengal pointed 
out : **W6 can only make a very rough guess at the total agricultural loss occasioned to the Burd- 
wan and the Presidency Division by tbe embanking of the country. In the case of Central Bengal 
(Presidency Division) whioh is wholly deltaic, the gross agricultural return, on the basis of the 
Dacca District estimate, ought to be in the neighbourhood of 50 or GO orores of rupees per annum ; 
a very similar amount should be allowed for the Burdwan Division ; and a total of between 100 to 
ISO crores of rupees per annum for both divisions. But In all probability the actual out-turn la 
considerably less than half amount owing to the impoverishment of the soil, the lack of moisture and 
the local water.logglng that has followed the embanking of the country and the shutting out of 
the lilt-bearing river water. 

It is well-known that tbe Jute land requires rich manure such as the silt deposits from the 
rfvers and the interest of the province calls for annual inundation by rivers. The taming of the 
Dimodar was raipo&sible for the decline of West Bengal : the East Indian Railway was opened 
out at a hnge eoat to the Burdwan division. 

Aooording to Sir WUtism Wlioocks, ^'Central Bengal can be revived by clearing off the head- 
waters d the Mathabhanga and by ereeting an Egyptian barrage aeroH the Ganges 11 mllee 
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40101 tbo itreom of the Basml head. This bamge will head np the wateie of the Oangea b j abont 
7 feet for 100 mUee op etroam and eanee it to lend a large yolume of Jta ezoese water down the rlveiv 
of the Central Bengal. Another advantage of aneh a eoheme will be that lees water will paee through 
the Padma. The waters of the Brahmaputra alone are more than euffioient for Bastem Bengal." 

Prom a comparison of the agriculture, health and population movement in the moribund and 
active deltas, it is evident that the future of Bengal belongs to the eastern districts, and in the language 
of Dr. Radhakamal, "the new Bengal is arising on the banks of the Jamuna, the Padma and the 
Ifeghna." 

Sir William Wilcocks suggested the flushing of the dead rivers and the country on their banks 
with silt-laden water from the Ganges and its affluents during the monsoon. Systematic flush irri- 
gatfon would replenish the streams, swamps and village ponds ; it would enrich the soil and thus 
combat malaria and improve agriculture. This would provide an abundant harvest of fish and 
make congestion of rivers impossible. 

“In Bengal there are many varieties of larvicidal fish indigenous to the country which are 
excellent surface feeders and either breed in confined ponds and tanks or migrate for breeding 
purposes to all large swamps and Inundated rich-fields, drains and ditches in the countryside. 

Both flush irrigation and systematic cultivation of such fishes will contribute in a large 
measure towards the biological control of malaria which is a far more economical moans of its 
control than the application of anti-mosquito measures or man-quininisation." 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjeo in suggesting a survey, district by district, of the problems of 
obstructed drainage, flood and river-control in different arreas of the delta remarks that the extent 
and prevention of erosion in the catchment areas of the important rivers and the related questions 
of afforestation and swamp land reclamation as well as the effects of canal irrigation in the United 
Provinces and Bihar on the river flow of Bengal must be Inquired into. 

Dr. Meghnad Shah suggests the need for a complete hydraulic survey of the decadent rivers. 
The huge discharges of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Damodar, their periodic variations, 
the amount of silt brought by them, the distribution of water in the country, study of precipitation 
data for each basin— all these factors must be accurately studied. Accordingly, Dr Shah insists on 
tho setting up of a Hydraulic Research Laboratory for the study of tho problems of river draining, 
flood irrigation, navigation, and water-power development in Bengal. Over and above a research 
laboratory, there must have a department for field service which will undertake hydrographic survey 
of the rivers of Bengal including relevant topics in topography, collection of precipitation data and 
other geographical factors likely to bo of use in the preparation of great constructive projocls. The 
Departmont may be financed by a small thoroughfare- tax on passengers and trading parties utilising 
the East Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway lines. 

Should not our publicists, thriving on popular favours and Government patronage, over take 
up the problems Df Bengal, seriously and earnestly f 
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ECONOMICS OF GANJA 

Tho economics of Ganja is analysed from a study of its cultivation 
and sale in the Madras Presidency by Mr. G. Sitarama Sastri in an issue 
of the Harijan and the facts make surprising reading : 

Ganja plant is grown on the fields in the village ot Santaravur in Guntur District, and 
and its flower and loaf are supplied from the adjacent Government depot at Votapalein to the 
Whole of the Madras Presidency. The flower is Ganja and the leaf is Bhang. The former is 
smoked along with tobaooo, and the latter Is boiled in milk and the mixture is drunk. 

The Santaravur fields are divided into 6 blocks of 200 acres each, and the Oovorninent 
which has a monopoly of Ganja, permits oultivation in these blocks by turns. Tho average 
yield per acre Is 6 maunds of 2,200 tolas each The total consumption in the Presidency is 1,200 
maunds of Ganja and 200 maunds of Bhang, on an average, per year. There are 6 people inter- 
flsted 'in the trade ; the licensed cultivator, the lioensed contractor, the licensed shop vendor 
llw unlicensed consumer end the lioensliig authority, the Government 
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The Government obargei a duty of Ra. S7-8-0 per seer of 80 tolai on Gaitia and of 
Re. 12-8-0 per eeer on Bhang. The former amounts to Ra. 1,100 per maund and the latter to 
Ks. 600 per maund. The lloenaing fees levied from the shops amount to Ra. 400 per maund. This 

is a modest estimate. The income to the Government is, therefore, from Oanja duty Rs. 18,20,000 

„ Bhang 1,00.000 

„ Shops „ 6,60,000 

ToUl Rs. 19,80,000 

The vendor sella these articles at 0-12-0 a tola to wholesale dealers and at Re. 1 a tola to retail 
dealers. On an average of 14 annas per tola, the consumers’ bill comes to Rs. 89,20,000. 

The cultivators sell at an average price of Rs. 65 per maund. Their total income is Rs. 86,000. 

The contractors’ public price for Ganja is Rs. 80 per maund and Rs. 20 for Bhang. This 
latter article be gets free from the cultivator His inoome, therefore, is Rs. 30,000 from Ganja 
and Rs. 4,000 from Bhang. Total Rs 84,000. 

Thus, out of the total spent on Ganja and Bhang, vis-, 39,20,000, the Government gets the 
largest share, Rs. 19,80,000 or 60) p. o. : the shop vendors get the next share Rs. 18,40,000 or 47 
p. c. ; the cultivators get Rs. 66,000 or 1) p. c. ; and the balance of } p. c goes to the contractors. 
The consumers lose the whole sum. 

CO-OPERATION IN FAMILY RELATIONS 

"One ot the (greatest problems of the educated wife is to achieve a 
democratic co-partnership in marriage” writes Paul Popenoe in the pages of 
Home Economics. The writer, who has studied some 3,000 marriages 
representing almost every part of the United States, says that in 85 per 
cent of them the man had the ascendancy, in 28 per cent the woman had 
the definitely dominant personality and in the remaining 37 per cent there 
was something like an approximation to democratic co-partnership. Out 
of the 60-50 marriages, 87 per cent were happy. In the marriages in which 
the man was the boss. Cl per cent were happy ; in those wherein the 
boss was the woman, only 47 per cent were happy. 

When the man dominates the marriage it is partly because he has a dominant personality, 
partly because economic and social conditions give him an advantage. He is also greatly aided by 
the fundamental disposition in most women to admire a strong and dominant man and to be willing, 
in fact, happy, to accept his protection and leadership. If men understood the opportunity that are 
open to them m this direction and were properly educated, the percentage of male dominance would 
increase. 

The women-dominated marriages represent an abdication of the male usually forced on him 
by lack of aggresstveness, his habit ot accepting female guidance, and his inadequate preparation 
for his Job as a husband and father. Probably the average woman who is undisputed boss of the 
home does not at heart prefer this situation. Bhe does not respect her husband, and he does not 
respect himself. In these circumstances it is not surprising that the majority of such marriages an 
unhappy or at best of doubtful happiness. The wife is not satisfied, the husband is not satisfied, and 
it is questionable whether the children in such a home have the best opportunity for development. 

What can be done then to increase the percentage of 60-60 marriages f If any enterprise is to 
function sucoessfully with two heads, there must be a division of labor between them. No army 
ever won a battle when it was commanded by two generals with equal authority. Unless husband 
and wife recognise that even in a co-partnership there must be a difference of function and a divi- 
sion of labor, it will be hard for them to operate as a unit and the result will Inevitably be eitber 
chaos and a broken home or else definite assumption of leadership by one or the other. 

Uttfortonately, the idea of division of labour is being repudiated and 
aex equality has become a dogma of faith, being underatood by most 
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woiBBn Bducatod in schools and oollegas to mean that they must do the 
same work that men do and in the same way. 

The general idea aeeina to be that the two shall talk over each problem and, in the light of the 
information brought to bear on It by each, agree on the wisest course of conduct. Then the secreUry 
will be instructed to oast the unanimous vote of the meeting for that course of conduct. This virtually 
turns a family into a debating society. It means almost unlimited argument over all sorts of inconse- 
quential points. It is the feeling of moat married men, I believe, that their wives attach too much 
importance to this process. In his study of marriages, G V. Hamilton asked his subjects what they 
found most annoying in their respective mates Most of the husbands said their wives talked too 
much. Most of the wives said their husbands did not talk enough. A similar conflict of ideals is 
found whenever the subject is studied. Even if the husband is willing to co-operate in the sense of 
unlimited discussion over every move to be made, the argument is likely to result in a stalemate 
unless the couple are remarkably mature emotionally, well-informed, and open-minded to an excep- 
tional degree. But since so many of the problems brought up for discussion have emotional content, 
einoc each of the partners is unconsciously trying either to imitate or repudiate his own early home, 
and since they inevitably have different family backgrounds, the attempt to maintain co-operation 
on this somewhat metaphysical basis is likely to be hard. A suooessfiil business enterprise cannot 
well be managed by a headless debating society. 

The writer concludes : 

Real cn-operation is not easily attained even by educated people .and this is largely due to 
the defective character of their education A large part of the difficulty rtecins to come from 
uncertainty of educated women about their own status in marriage. They arc vicLiins of 
conflicting moods and sometimes can never make up their minds just how they want to bo 
treated. The wife is a partner in an adventure which proves hoploss unless it is reciprocity not so 
much 111 services as in purposes If young people have a goal which is mutually accepted at the 
beginning of marriage, if they recognize the need for division of labor, and if they are free enough 
from infantile attitiidos to be able to give and take on an adult level, they can roach the best that 
marriage has to offer. 

RESULTS OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
A headmaster writes in the columns of the ITi)nlii to say thnt the 
Federal Government in its Education Department and other aj^oiioies in the 
United States have recently made three studios to measure the results of 
agricultural education in that country, which was first introduced in its 
rural secondary schools some forty years ago. 

Do students trained in the vocational agricultural department of rural High Schools ooutinue 
to farm Y This is the question presented and answered hy the first study, which inaugurated m 
1922, was repeated in 1927 and again in 1932. The 1932 study reveals that 73 per cent of the farm 
boys who received training in vocational agriculture courses entered farming or related pursuits. 
Tovfitate It differently, 7 3ut of every 10 of the 6,279 students included in the 1932 study have gone 
into farming or are in work related to farming. 

An analysis of the data presented in the study reveals that (1) tho porcoiitago of former voca- 
tional agriculture students entering farming is increasing from 51 per cent in 1929 to 64 per cent in 
1932; (2) the porcentage diverted to related pursuits is docrensing , 13 ) the f»ert*o»tago enrolling 
in either agricultural colleges or iion-agricuUiiral oollegcs is decreasing Tims there is clear evi- 
dence that vocational education in agiiculture is really functioning in the livesS of many thousands 
of former vocational students on farms. 

And this brings us to another question, namely, *Aro former vocational agricultural students 
successful as farmers ?’ As has already been stated, this study has not boon oompletoil, but the 
numbers of farming records of former students so far oollectod afford striking evidence of the 
value of vocational f raining in developing successful farmers. .. . 

Another question remains to bn answered . *}low do the earnings of fanner's who have 
received vocational instruction compare with the earnings of farmers who have not rccnivnd such 
instruction V This question is answered by the Newman Study In this study two Virginian 
groups of farmers — one having had vocational instruction and the other not having liad it— wore 
compared. Tiio non-lnstructed group equalled or excelled Hip instruRted group in cverv respect 
except vocationil training. The non-instructed group was HClnc.ied from among those who had litta 
just as many ycais of general education In High Schools ns the insirucied group Moreover, iho 
non-instruoted group possessed more capita] and were slightly older than the instructed group- 
Comparison of the average annual Jiicoiiic showed a difference of 311 dol In in per year per launer 
In favour of the group that hod had vocational instruction. And this increased income was 
found to be primarily due to better management rather than to increased production. 
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Jute Restriction 


By The Editor 

T he Jute restriction scheme of the Government of Bengral has now 
been l)efore the country for a considerable length of time to allow 
of expression of views on it by those who have made a critical study 
of the Jute problems of the province. There has been such a stupendous 
volume of published opinion for and against the scheme that a fresh 
attempt at analysing and reviewing the same may appear to be 
suforfluous. But the scheme relates to a subject of such vital import- 
ance not only to the agriculturists of Bengal but to all cla.sseB and 
interests including the Government that every suggestion bearing on this 
subject should receive the earnest consideration of all concerned. It 
must ever bo kept in mind that jute is a commodity upon a satisfactory 
control of whose production and marketing depends the prosperity 
and well-being of more than five crores of inhabitants of the province. 

The Government scheme, in short, aims at restricting jute cultivation 
not through legislative enactment but through propaganda. For purposes 
of voluntary restriction the Government has instructed all District 
Officers to take steps through their subordinate officers to impress upon 
the cultivators the necessity of growing less quantity of jute than in the 
preceding years. A sum of Bs. 50,000 for the present has been set apart 
for the purpose of carrying on the propaganda. That the Government of 
Sir John Anderson is fully alive to the appalling economic distress that 
has besot every homo in Bengal owing to the heavy fall in the price 
of agricultural commodities in general and of jute in particular, and that 
it is sincerely desirous of helping Bengal agriculturists, and through 
them zamindars, tenure-holders, businessmen, lawyers, etc. out of the 
present perilous financial situation is convincingly proved by this bold 
step. 

The scheme, however, lacks in certain essential points, the most import- 
ant of which is the want of any reference to the extent or limits of restric- 
tion. The absence of a specified p ercentage of restriction must have been 
hampering the propaganda officers in their task just now. Then again 
there is no specific reference in the scheme as to whether uniformity in 
restriction is to be recommended for all districts regard being had to the 
fact that the yield of jute in the different districts vary considerably and 
that some districts depend entirely or almost entirely on jute. Lastly, bat 
by no means the least important, no scheme of propaganda to be carried 
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in the interior of the diitriote has yet been published for general 
information. 

But these shor^oomings need not detract from the usefulness 
of the scheme at this critical juncture. We are not of those who make 
every Government move, good or bad, an occasion to criticise its actions 
and policies. If we have to refer to the defects of the scheme we do so 
with a view to suggesting remedies thereof, as appear best to our mind, 
for the purpose of ensuring the success of the scheme. 

From the statistics of the last several years, it may bo affirmed that 
the average yield of jute per acre is a little over three bales. During the 
last two years (1933-34) and (1932-33) the area under julo cultivation in 
Bengal was reduced by about 25 per cent of what used to be put under 
jute in years previous to 1931-32. This reduction was necessitated by 
a number of factors detailed discussion of which is unnecos.sary for 
the purpose of this article. World economic depression resulting in the 
shrinkage of export and import business has led to a cousidorablo reduc- 
tion in the demand for raw jute and jute products. And necessarily the 
price of jute came down to below Ra.4. The yield of reduced acreage during 
the last two years— namely, 80 lakhs and 88 lakhs (approx) of bales— practi- 
cally coincided with the total consumption of those years. In other words, 
the supply was not in excess but just sufficient to moot the demand. There 
was, therefore, no overproduction. Yet the price of juto did not show any 
tendency to rise. The reason is obvious. Excess stock to the extent of 
over forty lakhs of bales carried over from previous years served to 
disturb the free operation of the law of demand and supply to the greatest 
detriment and disadvantage to the growers and to enormous advantage 
to the buyers, particularly because the former possess no holding capacity 
of which full advantage is taken by the latter. 

The remedy lies in exhausting the stock— say of 40 lakhs of bales— so 
as to bring the supply on a level with the demand. In other words, 40 lakhs 
of bales niu^t go out of existence which means that approximately 10 
lakhs of acres must be deducted from the area cultivated for jute during 
last year and the year before. Taking 25 lakhs of acres us the basis 
of last year’s cultivated area of jute we are led to the conclusion that on 
not more than 15 lakhs of acres (25—10) jute should be grown in the 
coming year if the stock is to be exhausted completely. 

Our suggestion may be open to objection on the ground that there 
must be some stock of jute in hand, as was the case in normal years after 
the war, to meet emergencies. Our answer is that the stock of 40 lakhs of 
bales more or less which would be carried over from the current (1934-35) 
year’s yield after meeting total consumption would more than enable 
the buyers, particularly the mills, to control market for one or two years 
to come. Therefore there is absolutely no justification for any provision 
for a surplus of supply over demand, however small that surplus may be. 
Moreover, there is the likelihood of some evasion of the principle of 
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restriction which will result in production of Jute in excess of the desired 
yield. Hence if, in stead of wiping oqt the entire stock determinedly, a 
piecemeal policy of some reduction is advocated, buyers will take their 
stand upon excess stock to defeat the object of the scheme which will 
make cultivators lose faith in the efficacy of measures, legislative or 
otherwise, which the Government may adopt in future. 

Hence it should be the avowed policy of the Government and those 
interested in the welfare of Bengal to see that jute area is reduced from 
25 lakhs to 15 lakhs of acres. And this means that restriction must be to 
the extent of two-fifths of the area cultivated last year. Every cultivator 
must bo asked not to grow jute on more than two-fifths of the area 
which he cultivated last year for jute. If it is difficult to ascertain last 
year’s area under jute cultivation of each individual cultivator, recourse 
may be had to the finding out of the total area under jute last year 
district by district, and calculating the ratio which jute-growing area in 
a district bears to its total cultivable area, the proportion may be fixed for 
each district and cultivators may be asked to conform to the proportion. 

Percentage of restriction, for purposes of propaganda, must invari- 
ably refer to area of land and not to quantity of yield. For this 
will be a most practical proposition with mostly illiterate cultivators. 
It would be much easier for propaganda officeis to insist upon 
each cultivator that he must not grow jute on more than a certain per cent 
of his total cultivable holding than merely to ask him to grow a certain 
per cent less quantity of jute than his last year’s yield. 

We are fully conscious of the injustice, difficulties and hardships which 
fixation of a proportion in the manner indicated above, will entail on certain 
localities and individuals. But considering the amount of benefit that it 
may confer on the province as a whole, such injustice or difficulties in 
individual cases may be ignored. 

For the successful working of restriction scheme the Union Board 
should be made the unit and the cultivators within the unit must be in- 
formed of the fixed proportion beyond which they must not go, every 
instance of violation being reported by the chowkidars to the Union 
Board and through it to propaganda officers. The very fact that the names 
of delinquents will be reported will operate as a legal obligation upon 
them in the matter of conformity to the advice tendered. 
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Notes • News • Comments 


Minister on Future of Local Boards 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, Bengal, 
whose zeal for the successful working of our local self-governing institu- 
tions and ability to conduct them along right lines are unquestioned, in 
the course of his reply to the address of welcome presentod to him by 
the Municipality and District Board of Bogra, said things which ought to 
set a thinking all those who cry for democratization and still more demo- 
cratization through legislation. Tncidentally ho drew the attention of 
his audience to the conditions of successful working of these institutions. 
Ho said : 



“I mny tell you jii tins connexion, tlial tlic 
proper workinj; of the Belf-f;overiiint: institiilionH 
whether diRtnet bonrdH, locid hoards, union hoards 
or iiumieipalitiGs, dependn lar^jely on the sj>inl in 
which their ndininistrntion is carriod on hy Ihoso 
to whom It lias boon cniruhlcd and not iiif^rrly on 
doinocrati/atloii of the iiisliliitions by aiiioridineiit of 
the BtatulCR The acts hriiiti: into existence llie niai'lii- 
nery and offers rcasoiiahjo lacilities for sucli wtn'kiii;; 
hut their nrliml exeriitiori depends inurli on the 
devotion, enthii&iasiii and seU'-saeiifiein^ sjuril of 
those wlio fret themselvos elerted or aiipoiiitefl on llie 
local bodies ami on Uie efricicncy ol llie exerulivo 
directly responsible for the inaua^ciinml of tlieae 
local bodies”. 

Substitution of local bo.irds by union 
boards ‘for the advaiiceineiit of local solf- 
Governmont in the rural areas’ which 


Sir B. P. Singh Roy was Urged ill llic addi’css, was, the 

Uou’ble Minister said, no now proposal : 
it had been ponding before the Government for tlie last five or six 
years and their decision was overdue. He held out the hopes of a salis- 
factory decision regarding the future of the local boards and enlight- 
ened his audience on the various questions tliat had to l)o considered 
in that connection. He said : 


“The question has to bo exnmiiied with reference to other facts besides mere irnnsferenco of 
the duties of the local boards to the union boards As you are aware, two-thirds of ilio incmbers 
of the district boards are at present elected from the local boards. If it ifl decided to abolisli iliem 
a new electorate for the district boards has to be provided for WhotJior tho election should be 
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direct or indirect is the problem. If it Is indirect, as I had occasion to point out already to the 
conference of the Ohairmon of the District Boards at Darjeellnfir in October last, the electorate 
miglit bP too narrow and unropresentatira ; whereas if it is made direct With the extended f ran-' 
rliisp, the clocloratG may prove too wide and expensive both from the point of view of the candidate 
as well as of the district board with reference to the preparation of the electoral roll and expendi- 
ture on polling booths 

*‘Tlie average area of a district board in Bengal is 2,662 square miles and the average area 
rcjiiescntod by .nn elected iiioniber of the distriot board is 16i sq. miles. It is not often possible 
ioi him to have tlial intimate knowledge of the necessities of the remotest part of liis constituency 
tli.it IS expected oi him. The average ntea of a union board is only 10 sq. iiiilcs and the resources 
of the 1111 I 011 board are so small that they cainioi iiiamtain an efficient staff to take charge of the 
dintricl hoard loods and bridges or carrj out the diilies now delegated to the local boards They 
Klniid lietweoii the two and servo the need of an area comprised in a suh-division provided the 
district lioaid entrusts them with siiffioient funds 

TIio average area represontod by a member of a local board is 87 sq miles Thus prnclieally 
a local board is twice ns representative ns a district boaid All these (luostious have lo he carefully 
cxaiiiincd liefore any decision cun bo arrived at. 

Rural Uplift '-Practical and Inexpensive Suggestions : 

Tlip immodiatc programme of village uplift work reeommonded by 
the Hoard of inanagoment of the All India Villnge Tudustries Assoriatioii 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Gandhi, not only (ouches immonsidy the 
oconomio and sanitary life of the millions of India’s impulation hut goes a 
very great way to find work for the vast numbers of India’s uni'inployod 
men and women. Tho Association appeals to the public lo coiicontrate 
attention on tlie popularisation of thci use of liand-pounded unpolished rioc, 
hand-ground whole wheat meal flour, village-made ‘gur’ and village ghani 
pies.sed oil Avhieii are, arenrding to medieal e.vpei’t.s’ opinion.s, are far 
superior to mill-poiuided polished rioe, mill-ground flour, mill-refined sugar 
and mill-oil. The oeonoinie benefit aeeruing lo the villages from the 
adoption of the programme will be incalculable. 

The Hoard also recommends that the work ol rural hygiene and 
saiiilalioii iii the way of simple road-makiiig in the villages, improved and 
eooiioinic methods of disposal of human excreta, cleaning of village wells 
and tanks and teaching the villagers tho proper use of (he water supply 
should engage the immediate attention of tlio Intelligentsia. 

'Flu' proposals, like the one for hand-spinning and hand-manufacture 
of Kliadi, at once simple and suitable to the capacity and conditions of 
of Indians who are by no moans unaccustomed to such village industries, 
are of vast potential importance and contain in them the key to Iiictiaii 
regeneration. 

Indian Sugar>cane Cultivation 

We understand that four ri'ports have so far been received at Delhi from 
the provinces and the Indian States containing about 95 per cent of the 
total area under sugarcane. The total area under sugarcane so far repor- 
ted this year comes to 3,444,000 acres as against 3349,000 acres at tiiis time 
last year, or roughly an increase of 3 per cent. Weather conditions have 
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been generally favourable and the present condition of the crop is on the 
whole reported to be goodi All the major provinces with the exception 
of the Punjab record increase in acreage over the figures for the corres- 
ponding periods last year. 

The United Provinces (1,836,000 acres under sugarcane) shows an in- 
crease of 2i per cent (August. 1934), Bihar and Orissa (468,000 acres) 12 per 
cent, Bengal (276.000 acres) 9 per cent, Madras (115,000 acres) 2 per cent 
(September, 1934), and Bombay (105,000 acres) 10 per cent. 

Raja’s Me.«sa{(e to All-India Libraries Conference 

To the iiiiilh All-India Libraries Conference which has jusi concluded 
its session at, Madras, llaja Kshitindradeb Ilai Mahasaya of the 
Baiisberia-llaj, Hooghly, generally acclaimed as the ‘Gram! father of 
Library Movement in India’, sent the following message ; 

Tins IS the aRU of IltMiiocrncy. Naliiioal 
consfiousncsn lias Ik'cu aioiispd all o\or 
til o world Yount; and old an* Rtirred by 
this national lotdin^^ which ii;;htlv or 
wrongly has to be icco^niisod In rccoj;* 
nisliiR tins It inu^t be K'lntMiiboiod that 
tliprc IS ncctl l«)i dircclm;; this coiis- 
cionsiKSS nloiu; rii;ht Iimch 

Nil better wav, no patii so i;t»o(i towards 
pin‘;TO‘.s can be de\ H»*tl tt» hidp idoip^t ,^1- 
.VOiinL> men than the study ol ImnKvi 
In 1H91 1 reetiunisfd tins hv loundinK 

a Ithiary in ni> nalive idace ami the 
Haiisheria I’liblie Library now etiiilaiins 
.several tmnihands ol hook-, 

1 know Imw iiiiich tins js \. lined The 
Librai \ huildiii;.; is .i place Im 

> oniiL^ and old While Hit i-. lon^;, 

it lias to b(' 1 eirieiiihei ed Unit a ioiiriie.\ of 
1000 niileh l)e;;iim willi one j!»ol-step 
We are on tin* waj lli.il is tlie wa.\ ol 
pro^iress. 

I tlmrefore wish mv lellowworliei - and 
rouiiLrviiien every siiree-.-, in llicir elliG’Is 
to make lite iiion* iriterestinu than it Inis 
Raja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahasaya been andby dniiiir Hial we make tin* w.*i id 

a bettor one live in As an old man I trivo the movement and it's oi^'ani'-er*. my Ides'.ine 



U. P. Government’.^ Research Schemes 

Half a dozen Government schemes for various researches, including 
one for practical research into feeding cattle, spread ovi'r five years and 
involving an expenditure of about Rs. 2 lakhs were considered at a meeting 
of the U. P. Agricultural Research Committee, to bo reoominended to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for financial help. 
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The schemes related to the undertakingr of cotton seed crushing and 
supply of decorticated cake for educative propaganda, investigations elf 
nutritive values of proteins in principal nitrogenous food crops grown and 
consumed in the country, finding out scientifically the merits of medluih 
and small hadi bels, claimed to be specially suitable for developing the 
village sugar industry, and research into the preservation and handling of 
eggs and poultry. 

Cattle in Bengal 

A Press Note issued by the Bengal Government on the 10th December 
last says ; 

I)eni;al lins a cattlo population of over 25 iiiillonR, the second proviiicinl total in 

India. Yet her cultivated area per yokh is only 6.G acroB, the lowest in nil the provinces. To 
look at the problem from another standpoint, the number of cattle per 100 acres of net area 
sown is 108 in lienj^al, the larffest in India as a^^ainst 42 in Bombay, 8H in the United Provinces 
67 for India as a whole. In Egypt it is only 25 As to milk supply which is .so indispensable 
for the health of Population, Bengal possesses over million cows. Yet the supply is so poor 
that it hardly exceeds l.j[ chattaks ( 3 ounces ) per head per day. 

2 Thi.s lamentable condition of cattle in Bengal is due to continuous malnutrition through 
gonoralions, the number of cattle having been allowed to inerea>^o indiseniMinatGly without any 
thought for ]irovidiiig for them an adeqiiuio food supply The Tatllo Cciirur Krprrt of 1916 
states that llio land available for grazing was so overcrowded that as many as (>9 animals 
stMigglcil f<ir existence on one acre of grazing in Fandpur, 65 in NoaKliali, 45 in Tlowrah, 40 in 
Uogra, .15 in Tippera and Bangpiir and .30 m 2J-Pargaiins. With llie oxeeiitioii of a tow 
districts like Bankurii, Birbhuni, Durjooling and Jalpuiguri, the grazing land all ovci the [iro- 
vince still continues to he heavily overstocked. 

3 Over and above this there is the shortage of grazing. Witti a density of pojndalion as 
high as 640 per squaio iiiilc ( in tome pluecs it is iis much as 3,228 ) every coiieoivablo area is 
buiijg taken up for buniaii food or nioiioy eiopa. Of a total cropped area of about 31 million 
acies, only 0 1 million acres are under fodder crops. Tins is in striking eontrasl with condi- 
tions in Great Britain, where thoro arc over 31 million acres as permanent grass and pasture 
hiiul tor eight million cattle, and in addition alioul 6 million neres under inaiiguld.s. alfalfa, 
swedes and other fodder crops. The staple lodder crop in Bengal is imddy straw from about 23 
million acres. Even it the whole of this straw were made avaiiablo us c&tllc food, the supply 
would b<‘ insufficient for the barest requirements It works out at about two seers per head per 
day, whereas the normal consumption should be about 5 seers. 

A The two indispensablo factors for the iinprovomont of cattlo are breeding and 
feeding In Bengal neither of these aspeets has received the attention it deserves from 
the ryots or the landowners. It is Government alone who have made any sustained and 
systcniatie (‘ffort The Livestock Expert to the Government of Bengal is devoting close attention 
to the ([i^stion of breeding for some years and definite results have been placed before the 
people while important experiments havo been made in cattlo dietary under the Agricultural 
Chemist at Uio Dacca farm with aasitanco from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

r>. It has been found that paddy straw alone, which is only roughage or coarse fodder 
cannot cause proper growth unless supplemented with some concentrate such as oil cake. Some 
animals in the Dacca farm which were fed on paddy straw alone for four months abowod a steady 
loss of live weight and energy ; when fed with a small addition of Unseed cake, they not only 
reooverad their loss of vitality but also rapidly added to their capacity for ‘consupmtlon of roug- 
hage. The results not only showed how the addition of concentrates secures a balanced ratio and 
achieves better nutrition, but how it indirectly helps In preventing waste by enabUng a still lar« 
gar utilisation of the same roughage. 
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e. Two Tltal flUngi tor tho hoolth at tbo anlmil an (a) that tt ihonld hare sooh food u will 
tnpi^y the naea m iy amoant of body beat (this larapplled ohielly from the rongbageK and <b) that 
the food fflnat eonteln the mlalmnm doae ot digeaUble protein (without whloh fleeh tormation'oannot 
take plaee nor the body weight maintained). There mnat he a fairly definite ratlo.between the dlgeaU> 
hie protein and tho other digeaUble nntrienta (fata, earbohydratm eto.) Tbit raUo thould approzimato 
1 : 16 underBengal oondltiona tor anlmala at raat ; the amount ot teed and the eonaentrato (1. e. the 
protein raUo which is called nutrlUve raUo) must be Inercaaed when the animal has to perform 
hard work or to produce milk. In the ease ot paddy straw, the protein ratio ii about 1 : 100. The 
need ot supplemenUng It with linseed, mustard or til cake is therefore ot vital importanoe. 

7. The work which is being undertaken by the Nutrition Section at the Dacca Farm is ot 
vital importance to the province of Bengal. Bengal imports milk products worth lacs of rupees 
every year. With improved stock and balanced feeding, there is no reason why milk products 
should not be available tor export. 

Our apology for quoting the Note in extenso is that the imformation 
disclosed by it gives a clue to the dwindling agricultural efficiency of 
Bengal as a province. Her agricultural efficiency or backwardness is in 
part accounted for by the inefficiency of her cattle and the latter is occa- 
sioned by malnutrition and want of proper breeding. In speaking of the 
deplorable condition of our cattle the Note rightly focusses attention, 
besides the two last mentioned, on the extreme paucity and inadequacy of 
pasture lands and the non-ohalance of both landlords and tenants on the 
question of cattle improvement The indictment as against the landlords 
and tenants, though severe, must be held by all right-thinking persons as 
just and the conclusion is irresistible that their negligence is almost 
culpable which could reduce the cattle to the present condition. But we 
are afraid that the Government themselves will have to plead guilty to 
the same charge. They had long left the question of cattle improvement 
in the cold shade of neglect and their belated activity in this direction, 
even admitting that it is ‘systematic and sustained’, has hardly justified 
itself by the magnitude or quality of results so far achieved. We are fully 
conscious of the utility of research and other works that are being carried 
on by the Agricultural, Live-stock and Veterniary departments, with or 
without the assistauce of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
But what pains us to note is that these activities, or rather the results of 
them, lose most of their usefulness to the people concerned, being generally 
confined, as at present, within the precincts of the Government farms and 
laboratories. Proper and well-regulated efforts to propagate them among 
the landholders and agriculturists would have been amply repaid with 
increased efficiency and productivity all round. To refer only to one 
among the hundred cases where adequate and ample publicity and propa- 
ganda is needed to reap the full benefits of the results of research 
activities. Rinderpest is one of the most important cattle diseases of 
Bengal, taking a heavy toll of her cattle every year. The newly appointed 
Veterniary Officers has, it is understood, found out a new method of treatr 
ment which consists in the application of a vaccine obtained from the spleen 
ot goats inoculated with Rinderpest virus which has been "passaged 
through goats and fixed for this species of animal. The advantages o 
this method over the serum alone and other older methods consist in 
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ansurin? for a much longer period immnnity from the disease to almost 
all breeds of Indian cattle and in a much lower cost (4 as. per 100 head of 
cattle in stead of 1 as. 6 p. per cow and 6 as. per buffalo under the old 
methods). How many of the landholders and agriculturists, we ask. 
have heard of this newly found remedy ? Is not the system of publicity 
and propaganda yet very defective f 

Some Points in Agricultural Planning 

Below we give an extract from Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee’s 
third Agra University extension lecture delivered at the Maharaja's College 
at Indore. The subject was “Agricultural Planning", and the learned Pro- 
fessor has very rightly pointed out the unwisdom of entertaining the idea 
of an unlimited extension of plant breeding irrespective of the question 
of regeneration of fertility of the exhausted soil. His suggestion as 
to the utilisation of indigenous peasant practices in schemes of agricultural 
improvement deserves also more than a passing notice. The Professor 
says : 

It wRB often mistakenly suppoied in India that improved a^rriculture would oome from 
plant breeding and the introduction of new crops. There was, however, a limitation to such im- 
provement depending upon the local agricultural practices. A heavier yielding type of wheat, 
cotton or sugar-cane must make greater demands on the soil and its introduction was to be accom- 
panied by a change in the local system of agriculture, which would enable the soil to regain its 
fertility. Unless that was done the yield of the new type must inevitably deteriorate until a new 
balance was struck between orop production and regeneration of soil fertility. This balance 
would probably come somewhere about the level of the old yield of the local orop. 

Agricultural planning must bo grounded on local experience and no improvement was 
possible unless the Indian village was converted from a collection of small isolated holding to 
a single big co-operative farm, and agriculture was treated as a collective service. For this, 
agricultural co-operation was by far the most powerful implement, and it would have succeeded 
rnuoli better in India had wo utilized indigenous oo-operative habits and practices as done in Italy 
Switzerland, the Balkan States and Russia. 

Charities and Benevolences 

We are glad to learn that ‘the philanthropy, persistence and genero- 
sity’ of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga have made it possible 
for the Darbhanga Improvement Trust to be brought into being whose 
object is to carry out a scheme of reconstruction and improvement of the 
devastated Darbhanga town. The Board of Trust will function with Mr. 
T. A. Preston as Chairman. The Maharajadhiraja has defined his original 
offer more precisely, by saying that he would make a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs 
to this Trust. Ho has also offered to lend the Trust further sums up to 

a maximum of Rs. 9 lakhs, should this be required. 

* • • « • 

The Maharani Regent of Gwalior has presented a sum of money with 
which to erect a much-needed child welfare centre in New Dolhi in memory 
of Princess Mary Kamla Raja Scindia of Gwalior. The centre will be run 
in conjunction with the Willingdon Hospital and will bear the late Prin- 
cess’s name. 
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A donation of four lakhs of rupees has been made to Dacca Univer* 
sity by the executors of the will of the late Babu Jagamohan Pal. who 
was a well-known banker and merchant at Dacca. This is the first muni- 
ficent bequest to Dacca University. The executors of the will have 
placed at the disposal of Dacca University this sum for the establishment 
of a medical college to be named after the donor. 


Kumar Kamalaranjan Roy of Kassimbazar has made a princely 
donation of Rs. SOjOOO to the Medical College Centenary Fund. 


His Holiness Hem Chandra Goswami of Auniati Satra has paid a 
donation of Rs. 1,000 for the establishment of a Middle English School 
at Sapekhati. 

* • • • • 

Mr. Pranab Chandra Roy Chowdhury, a zaminder of Karapara, has 
given Rs. 2,000 to the funds for the construction of a charitable dispen- 
sary in memory of his brother, Prafulla Chandra Roy Chowdhury. 

Raj Kumar Co]le|e 

The annual prize-giving, Old Boys' gathering and other functions of 
the Rajkumar College, Raipur, were held on December 2, 3 and 4. Prizes 
were distributed by Lt. Col. A. S. Meek, c. h. g.. Agent to the Governor- 
General, Eastern States. The gathering included 15 Ruling Chiefs of the 
Eastern States Agency and about 50 “Old Boys.” 

The Principal, Mr. T. L. H. Smith Pearse, I. E. S., in his speech said 
that preparation was being made for an attractive scheme of expansion 
to make the institution the leading boarding school of north-east India. 

Raja Moni Lai Sin^h Roy 

Raja Moni Lai Singh Roy of Chakdighi has been unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Burdwan District Board. This is the fourth 
occasion on which he has been so elected. 

New Sheriff of Calcutta 

We congratulate Mr. Abdul Halim Gbuznavi, m. l. a. on liis being 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta for the ensuing year with effect from Doc(‘m- 
ber 20. The younger brother of Sir Abdel Kerim Qhuznavi and a zamindar, 
Mr. Ghuznavi was prominent in the field of politics during the anti-parti- 
tion agitation when he sided with the Hindus and stood against 
members of his own community. He was a delegate to the Round 
Table Conferences in London and also gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on India Reforms. 
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OBITUARY 

The Ra|a of Chikati is dead, A career of great promise, of inestimable 
service to his country, province and community has thus been prematurely 
cut off. The secretary of the Oanjam Landholders' Association, of which 
he was a Vice-president, writes : 

At a sub-eommitiee meeting of the Oanjam Landholdere’ Aaeoeladon held on 39th of November, 
19S4,at Berhampur under the ehairman-etalp of Sri Hajah Babeb of Burangi, Vlee-preeldent of 
the Aaeooiatlon, it was unanimonely resolved to plaee on reeord Its deep sense of sorrow at the 
sudden and untimely demise of Sri Jubarajah Saheb of Ohikati Sri Gouroebandra Debo, former 
Vice-president and an active member of the Aasoelatton who always took an abiding interest in iu 
welfare besides always fighting for the interesU of the landholders of the district. The resolution 
conveying its sincere eondolenees to Sriman B. 0. Debo Mahasayyo and the Rajah Saheba of 
Chikati and Bodogodo in their said bareavmant was also duly aommunlcated. In the death of the 
former Vice-president at a eomparitvely young age of 93, the Aasoelatlon lost a slneerc worker and 
a strong fighter for the eanse of the landholders of the province in general and the district in 
particular. He contributed not a little to the formation of the new Oriya Province. He did yeoman 
servlee to the Oriya eanse by serving on the Orissa Administrative Committee. By temperament 
he was very genial and by disposition he was always charitable. He was very popular among 
bis tenants His death la mourned today by all Dtkal, high and low, irrespective of casta and 
creed. 

On the ineffable charm of his personality it may be enough to say 
that although very few persona worked more whole-heartedly for the Oriya 
Province, he remained to the end just as popular with the Andhras of 6an- 
jam as with the Oriyas, The extension of the boundaries of the proposed 
Oriya Province as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
its report, it is stated, was a source of satisfaction to him on the eve of his 
death. 

May his soul rest in peace ! 
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their tenants. 
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Landholders Refuse to be Effaced 

I N reply to an address of welcome presented by the people of Hathwa 
Estate on the occasion of his first official visit to it, His Excellency 
the Governor of Bihar stressed the fact that by keeping a close 
personal contact with every part of his estate and looking after the 
interest of those dependent on him a great landlord can justify the posi* 
tion he holds. 

“Good landlords are a very real asset to any State because they 
introduce this personal element in a way which is lacking in the 
ordinary administration however good it may be. 

“The interests of the landlord and his tenants are identical in all 
the most important respects. It is absurd to suggest that a landlord is 
an enemy of his tenants. The friend of the ryot is not the man who takes 
a high sounding name and preaches class hatred. It is the landlord who 
knows them and studies their needs and looks after their interests. 

“But a landlord has to set himself a high standard ; he must spend 
a great part of his time on his estate ; he must really know his tenants and 
study their needs and gain their loyalty and affection not merely through 
his position, but by caring for them and looking after their interests.” 

Greatest weight attaches to this conception of the position of the 
landlord in the body politic and of the ideal which a good landlord should 
set himself to, not merely because it is the considered view of the head 
of a province but because it represents the conclusion of one who by 
virtue of his long and intimate connection with the people of the country 
is entitled to the highest regard. We make bold to say that in His 
Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty, zemindars and ryots alike have a sincere 
friend and his hints to the zemindars should not merely be read but 
should be read, inwardly digested and translated into the daily life of 
the community. If zemindars could but approach the ideal set before 
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them— not by any means an unattainable ideal— they could snap their 
fingers at the self-appointed custodians of the agriculturists' interests 
whose field of operations is not the countryside where real service 
would be the most appreciated but the press and the platform. 

Fortunately for the community, whose service is the mission of this 
Journal, it is not as effete or moribund as many of its critics would have 
the world believe. We have faith that the words of wisdom uttered by 
His Excellency will not entirely fall by the roadside or on hard or stony 
ground. There are in the community even now leaders of proved wis- 
dom and capacity able by their combined effort to infuse that life and 
now spirit into it which would raise it once again to the pre-eminence it 
once held. The recent utterances of such prominent landholders as the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhir aja Bahadur of Darbhanga, Maharaja of Kassim- 
bazar, Mr. P. N. Tagore, Maharaja of Venkatagiri, the Hon’ble Nawab of 
Chattari, Nawab Sir Muzammil-Ull ah Khan, Rai Bahadur Vaidyanath Das 
in their private capacities or as heads of responsible associations clearly 
demonstrate their determination not to be effaced. In the course of his 
presidential address at the Second Session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference the Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga said : 

Rut wc must acknowlodne that our chief defeeta are that we have little cohenion amount our- 
selves nud we are not able to carry on (’floctive propaf^anda nmon^st those whose lot is intcrniini^led 
with ours We have by our indolence nnd mdifforence given scope to those inischief-niongcrB 
who, in order to get cheap leadership and serve their own selfish eiuls, enter one organisation, or 
another, propagate falsehoods and try to foment trouble among our tenantry They go about misre- 
presenting us day in and day out and try to make them holiovo that the landlords are blood-sucking 
fiends and their solo aim in life is to einasculato the peasantry. We all know how far removed such 
assertions are from truth Who is here in this ball who does not think that his piosiiority depends 
on the prosperity of hia tenantry V Who is hero m this hall or outside It who does not realise that 
both the landlords and tenants live on land, and the improvement of land is their common concern. 

Not infrequently, for what we do we are characterised as unpatriotic, enemies of our country 
and lovers of slavery* Can there be a baser and more malicious charge against us ? 1 ask those 
caluniniatora to turn the pogos of history, examine the' records of zemindars and other propertied 
classes and toll us whether nr not the development and progress of the country has boon or is being 
mostly done through Iheir public spirit and philanthropy, —not to speak of the bulk of taxes which 
they pay to the coffers of the Government for their part of the work. But they are silent workers, 
and they are suffering for their silence We are anxious for our preservation because wc do not 
want to part with the opportunities which our position affords us to serve our country. 

Our first and foremost duty is to counteract the mischievous propaganda that is being car- 
ried on among our tenantry and co-operate with them on the land questions in such a manner as 
may enable us to win iheir confidence and serve our common interest. 

Tho Bame strain is noticeable in the speech of Mr. F. N. Tagore as 
the President of the Reception Committee : 

For oursf Ives, It is equally necessary that wo landlords, young and old, should combine, 
the various l..and holders' Associations, whether in the Province, in the Division or in the 
District, in Bengal nr in the sister Provinces, should combine and make a common cause 
against the ills with which wo may be faced. 

These utterances indicate that the zemindars realise that their 
greatest need at the moment is unity — a unity that in due course, will 
transcend the bounds of Presidencies, Provinces or States and eventuate 
in an All-India Federation of Landholders. If this dream is to be 
fulfilled it is essential that landholders everywhere should strive to 
organise themselves, compel attention by effective propaganda and 
place their relations with their tenants on the footing recommended by 
His Excellency Mr. J. T. Whitty. 



The Village Industries Association 

-AN ECONOMIC PLAN BY MAHATMA GANDHI. 


By Prof. Khaoendra N. Sen, m.a., f.r.e s. (Lond.) 

I. 

kHE All-India Village Industries Association, or as it is known in the 
Indian language, “Akhil Bharat Gram Udyog Samgha", inaugurated 
under a resolution passed at the last session of the Congress held at 
Bombay on the 27th October, 1934, is the first planned attack by the 
people of the country under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
chaotic economic conditions prevailing in this country. The exact nature 
of the Association and the kind of economic planning that it has in view 
will not become clear unless it be functioning for some time and its re- 
lations with other economic activities not at present within its scope 
be intelligently determined. Enough information may, however, bo 
gleaned from the statements, interviews, articles and other matters con- 
nected with the Association that have appeared in the Press from time to 
time, particularly those that have emanated from Gandhiji himself, to 
enable us to have a rough idea of the kind of activities in which the 
Association is going to interest itself. It is the purpose of this article to 
give a critical estimate of the aims and objects of the Association with a 
view to evaluating the part that it will play in the formulation and exe- 
cution of a national economic programme. 

Before, however, we proceed to discuss the aims and objects of the 
Association, it .would not be irrelevant if we tarry for a moment over the 
constitution of the Association. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the Asso- 
ciation should, at the start, consist mainly of Congressmen but it would 
be wrong, pace all statements to the contrary, to imagine that it is a 
Congress organization or that it is going to be a limb of the Indian National 
Congress. To some extent, Gandhiji himself has been responsible for this 
confusion which exists in the public mind, and shall wc add, oven in the 
mind of the Government. His own intimate connexion with the Congress 
and its leadership, together with the fact that the Association was born 
under the auspices of and at a meeting of the full session of the Congress, 
complicated further by certain irresponsible statements made by Congress 
leaders and officials, naturally leads to a presumption that the newly 
started Association is but a new orientation of Congress activities and that 
its economic programme is but a cloak for concealment of more sinister 
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objects. That was the suspicion that has admittedly inspired the recent 
circular issued by the Home Department of the Gorerment of Indja to 
the Local Governments asking the latter to watch the activities of the 
agents and other persons engaged in the work of the Association, a fact 
which was confirmed by the Honb’le Sir Henry Craik in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 21st January last in course of a debate on a motion for 
adjournment of the House moved by Mr. Satyamurthi. That this view is 
not tenable will bo apparent from certain facts, a clear grasp of which 
will suffice to remove ail doubts in the matter. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that in inaugurating this 
Association, Gandhiji has severed his connexion with the Congress except, 
perhaps, in an advisory capacity. If, however, the fact that Gandhiji still 
retains the weapon of civil disobedience in his hands, even if he wields 
it alone, is considered sufficient to question the reality of his resignation 
from the Congress, there is conclusive evidence to show that the Village 
Industries Association itself, apart from Gandhiji personally, is going to 
be a non-poiitical body. In a statement issued on the 8th November, 1934, 
from Wardha, Mahatmaji declared : “I would also like to emphasise the 
fact that the Association is to be entirely non-political. Its sole object 
will be the economic, moral and the hygienic uplift of villages in India 
and it will be open to workers drawn from all parties. The test will be 
full sympathy with the programme and readiness to help it with money 
and actual work wherever possible". Again, in course of an article under 
the caption “the New Baby" contributed to the Harijan in its issue dated 
December 21, 1934, Mahatmaji observes : “The Association, though it is 
a creation of the Congress, has been deliberately made non*political and 
autonomous. Its members are pledged,* whilst they remain such, to abs- 
tain from any campaign of civil disobedience. As its adviser and guide, 
1 can say that the Association has no further aim than that of bringing 
about the economic, physical and moral betterment of the villagers.” 
When the “adviser and guide” of the Association was confronted with the 
fact that ho still retains in his hands the right of practising , civil disobe- 
dience whenever he may feel called upon to do it, and with the view of the 
Government of India (at present tentative) which found expression in the 

*The pledge which has to be signed by every member of the Association is interesting and 
signifioant, and may bo reproduced for that reason : 

“Having read the constitution and rules of the All-India Village Industries Association, I 
offer to be a member thereof and God helping, promise to devote the best part of my energy and 
talents to the furtherance of its object, which is the all-round welfare of the villages of India.' 

“Bo long as 1 remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any campaign of 
civil disobedience. 

“In the discharge of my duties, 1 shall seek the auistance and co-operation of all those who 
may be willing to give them, irrespective of differences in politics. 

“To the best of my ability I shall strive to live up to the ideals of the Association and prefer 
the use of village manufaoturee to any other. 

“In the prosecution of m j obligations to the villages, 1 shall recognise no distinction between 
man and roan*'. 
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cifcul&r rsforrod to abovo and in tha speech of Sir Henry Graik in the 
Assembly, he is reported to have declared in a special Press interview ; 
“If ever I should have to organize civil disobedience, it would be orga- 
nized independently of any other activity,”* and emphasised that never 
in his life had he done anything in an indirect fashion, meaning thereby 
that the Village Industries Association had for its objective the revival 
of village industries alone without any other ulterior motive behind it. 

These extracts are germane in so far as it is necessary to satisfy our- 
selves that the newly-born Association is an absolutely non-political body, 
and that all its aims and objects are concerned with the rural economic 
conditions of our country. In this connection, it is necessary further to 
point out that membership of the Association is open to any one who 
would subscribe to its pledge which, as we have seen, definitely eschews 
politics, and the members are also laid under the obligation, in terms of 
the pledge, “to seek the assistance and co-operation of all those who may 
be willing to give them irrespective of differences in politics.” Gandhiji 
has further amplified it in course of the exclusive interview given to the 
United Press on the 22nd of January last. “The Association will do 
nothing unaided,” he is reported to have observed, “for so vast is the 
work to bo done. “Therefore”, he added, “it will invito and receive the 
co-operation of all agencies, not excluding the official agencies”. 

The explanation of the non-political character of the Association is, 
we believe it will now be agreed, sufficiently conclusive. There is no 
warrant for the official view that the initial attitude of the Government 
towards the activities of the Association should be one of suspicion unless 
it is subsequently found to be unjustified. We should rather say that 
if the Government sympathised with the aims and objects of the Asso- 
ciation, their initial attitude should have been one of co-operation and 
helpfulness unless it was proved to have been wrong by the subsequent 
activities of the Association. 


II. 


What are the aims and objects of the Association ? It is nece.‘>sary 
to have a clear idea of the aims and objects of the Association before wo 
can proceed to evaluade their merits or properly study them in relation 
to other economic activities not within the scope of the Association. Can 
we call it an economic plan ? Every economic plan sets to itself certain 
pre-conceived ends to achieve, and from that point of view also, a study 
of the aims and objects of the Village Industries Association is necessary. 
The qustion is, how far, if at all, do they represent a clear-cut economic 
plan ? 

Here we come across a strange contrast. Gandhi, the idealist and 
visionary in politics, is revealed as a practical businessman, almost a bania 

• Jaanary 22, 19S6. 
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in economics. In politics, "complete independence” is the goal : in eco* 
nomicB, the goal, as we shall see, is very much modest, though the scale 
of operations is necessarily gigantic. In the one case, there is a complete 
lack of a sense of reality ; in the other, the perception of reality seems 
almost to overwhelm him. In the one case, the ideal held aloft is that of 
"Puma Swaraj" for the country, a reckless promise of the millennium, which 
at one time used to be accompanied by definite time-schedules ; in the 
other, the necessity of “moving very cautiously”* is emphasised, the work 
being compared to "sailing on an uncharted 8ea".t Why this difference 
in outlook ? To say that in one case, the Mahatma lacks a sense of 
reality, in the other case it is present— is merely to beg the question. I 
believe the whole difference is the difference between irresponsibility and 
responsibility. The absence of all power in the one case and the possi- 
bility of doing solid, hard work in the other, explain the difference ; a 
case of mass fetish against individual responsibility. That is why we 
want the royal maanad itself in the one case, and nothing better than 
unpolished rice and jaggery in the other. But we must not anticipate, 
nor be unnecessarily critical. 

The aims and objects of the Association are officially stated to be 
as follows as per communique issued from Wardha on the 15th December, 
1934 : 

"The object of the Association shall be village re-organization and 
reconstruction including the revival, encouragement and improvement of 
village industries and the moral and physical advancement ; and for the 
fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise funds to carry on re- 
search work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agencies, 
devise measures for the improvement of village tools ; and do everything 
that may be necessary for the furtherance of its object.” 

In an earlier statement, in order to impress upon the public the 
necessity of an immediate practical programme, issued from the same 
place (dated 8th November, 1934), Oandhiji was more specific and classi- 
fied the objects of the Association among the four following categories, 
namely, 

(1) To encourage and improve the known industries that are likely 
to perish for want of support ; 

(2) to take charge of and sell the products of those industries ; 

(3) to carry on a survey of such industries as need to be revived 
and supported, and 

(4) to attend to village sanitation and hygiene. 

This specification of work points more to how the objects of the 
Association could most usefully be fulfilled rather than to an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the objects of the Association. The paragraph which 

* Interrieir to tho UnlM Pms, January 2S, 1936. 

t ntd. 
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we have quoted above from the communique of the 15th December is a 
comptvhensive statement of its objects which are made co-extensive with 
the whole field of rural reconstruction and village improvement, including 
moral and physical improvement of the people. That is, no doubt, an 
ambitious scheme and it will be seen, further, that it is not wholly econo- 
mic either but like all schemes of rural welfare, it must be set in the 
direction of the moral and physical improvement of the people. Thus, 
as regards industries, Oandhiji explained in his Press interview on the 
22nd of January last, the Association will certainly seek to revive and 
encourage as many industries as are necessary for the moral and material 
growth of village life”. But the ambitious ideas are severely limited by 
practical considerations and we find Gandhiji indicating the directions in 
which useful work may immediately and actually be taken in hand*, 
thus .—hand pounding of rice, grinding of whole wheatmeal by village 
chakkis, popularising gur, and studying processes with a view to 
ensuring purity of products. The beginning should appear to 
be too humble to many, but those who would complain about it 
would certainly be those who have missed the economics of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Articles of diet and articles of dress constitute the two 
central points in that economics. Behind'thom both, lies the fundamental 
Gandhi-an conception of the economic self-sufficiency of the village. The 
importation of foreign cloths, even cloths made by Indian mills, into 
the villages, when the locally produced khadi can dress them all and in 
addition give them employment for the idle months of the year, is as 
much painful to him as the importation of foreign articles of every day 
diet, such as, sugar, flour, biscuits, sweet-meats etc., when similar products 
but of superior purity may be locally produced, and pursued as a lucra- 
tive occupation by those who have now been driven into idleness by the 
mill and the factory or as a subsidiary occupation during four months of 
the year when the cultivators have laid aside their ploughs. 

The question of employment is further supplemented by the require- 
ments of health in the case of diet. The handpounded rice, gur and 
whole wheatmeal are superior in nutritive value to husked and boiled 
rice, sugar or flour manufactured in a flour mill. Mahatmaji is so de- 
finite on this point that he is prepared even to see the growing sugar 
industry of the country losing its market rather than that it should affect 
the health of the people by displacing gur. Thus, according to Dr. Ansari 
whose opinion is quoted in extenso by Gandhiji, boiled rice is deficient 
in Vitamin B (the absence of which causes beri-beri) whereas “unpolished 
rice, not being subjected to the boiling process used in polishing rice in 
the mills retains Vitamin B as well as the Protein, Fat and mineral matter 
in which rice is none to rich.” As regards wheat. Dr. Ansari observes 
that “in the process of milling, the germ and the bran are rejected and 
with it undoubtedly are discarded some of the most useful chemical cons- 
tituents of wheat, for with the germ, a considerable amou nt of protein 

* SUtamwit (Wardka) dated Kot. 8, 1984. 
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and fat are lost,” and proceeds to say that “the vheatmeal ground in the 
mills is never so rich in these ingredients as the whole wheatmeal flour 
ground in the indigenous chakki. The latter consists of all the three 
ingredients, i. e.. the bran, the kernel and germ and is hence superior in 
nutritive value, besides being cheaper and more readily available to the 
poor people in the country-side.” As for gur, it is Dr. Ansari’s considered 
opinion that its nutritive value “is at least 33 per cent superior to that of 
refined sugar," * 

These are, in the con ception of Oandhiji, typical village industries 
the displacement of which has left the villager at the mercy of exploiters 
as the producer merely of raw materials for them. The result has been, 
according to him, that the villager of today is not half so intelligent or 
resourceful as the villager of fifty years ago. "Go to the village carpen- 
ter,” says Mahatmaji, “and ask him to make a spinning wheel for you. go 
to the village smith and ask him to make a spindle for you, you will be 
disappointed." The fact is that the villager has ceased to produce the 
things which he formerly used to produce ; he is now an exporter of 
goods— foodstuff and raw materials that the town dwellers require, that 
the industrialists of India and abroad require ; and he imports instead 
cheap substitutes for his own use that impair his health. He can produce 
and keep for himself what he now exports, and in addition, employ his 
idle hours by producing what he now imports ; jaggery wheatmeal, 
village tools belong to this category. The idea is first that of securing 
economic self-sufficiency of the village,! and then catering for the needs 
of town dwellers. Here we get a distinct idea of planning. The chemical 
analysis of rice, wheat and gur and their significance as village industries 
point only to a certain selective process through which the plan has got 
to work. They do not exhaust the list. 

III. 

This section may be regarded as a digression. We have already 
seen that handpounding of rice, grinding whole wheatmeal- flour in the 
village chakki, the manufacture of jaggery— these represent only primary 
and at the same time characteristic selections for the villagers as an 
immediate economic programme which the Agents of the Association will 
be called upon to undertake. Neither in the statement of the object of 
the Association as given in the communique of the 15th December nor in 
other documents published in connection with the activities of the Asso- 
ciation is there any mention of the fact that these activities will not go 
beyond handpounding of rice, grinding of whole wheatmeal, and jaggery. 
On the contrary, the communique states as the object of the Association 
village reconstruction and reorganization including the revival, en- 
couragement and improvement of village industries." The scope of the 

(Continued on page 351) 


* Vide article in HariiaUf Dee. 28* 1984. 
t Vide article in Har^ant Dec. 7* 1914. 



Agricultural Rent in Bengal 

( Continued from the previous issue. ) 


By Sachin Sen, m.a., is l. 

24. From the Decennial Settlement, it has been the dcliborato aim of 
the Legislature to see that the ryots do not suffer in any way for rent. The 
protective measures from 1793 to 1869 can be gathered from the following 

(1) The Decennial- Settlement provided for authorised forms of pottas 
to the ryots. The rent was settled to bo an entire sum consolidating the 
abwabs lawfully chargeable with the assul, thus blocking the avenues of 
other exactions and abwabs. 

(2) Under the Permanent Settlement scheme, the landlords shall not 
cancel the pottahs of Khoodkasls except on proof that they were obtained 
by collusion, or that their rents for 3 years before the settlement were 
below the perguniiah uinkbundy, or that they hud obtained collusive 
deductions from their rents, or upon a general measurement of the per- 
gunnah for equalising and correcting the assessment. 

(3) The Permanent Settlement provided that all leases to under- 
farmers and ryots before the settlement and not contrary to any Kcgula- 
tion, are to remain in force, unless proved to have been obtained by collu- 
sion or from unauthorised persons. 

(4) The Permanent Settlement made the following provisions for the 
ryots : abolition of extra cesses and abwabs ; no power to cancel bonafide 
potlahs,* fixity of tenure and fixity of rent rates secured ; Canoongoes 
and patwaris to prevent oppression of the persons paying rents ; landlords 
to specify in writing the rent payable by ryots at pergunnah rate— the 
dispute, if any, being determined in the Civil Court of the Zilla in which 
lands were situated. 

(5) Though the provisions for compulsory preparation of pottahs 
were rescinded by Regulation 7 of 1812, they were later on res- 
tored when Se< lion 2 of Act X of 1859, and Section 2 of A(^t VIIT 

• It is luaintainod that tho pottab regulations proved in-operativo because they were opposed 
to the interests ot both tho landlords and ryots. The landlords could nullify the objectives ot 
pottah by inserting therein exorbitant rates. The ryots did not at first approeiate poltaii beeaiiso 
they thought that pottahs would not stop tho colleotion of abwab , secondly, "as a rule they held 
more lands than they were rated for in tho village registers and they shrank from an enquiry 
into the exact amount ; thirdly, ‘ the acceptance of the ’pottah’ meant the perpetuation of llie rather 
fictitious pergannah rates which were considerably in excess of tlie ocononiio rent which the landlorda 
could secure by contract under tho then prevailing conditions’’. Thus it was the cultivators w o 
Mluotated to avail of Pottah regulations. 

8 
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of 1869 entitled every ryot to a pottah from his landlord con- 
taininfiT the following particulars : the quantity and boundaries 
of the land, the amount of annual rent, the instalments in which 
the same is to be paid, the special conditions of lease, the pro> 
portion of produce (if the rent be payable in kind) to be deli- 
vered and the time and manner of delivery. 

(6) The pottah* question was thoroughly settled by the Acts of 1859 
and 1869 which made the following provisions 

(al ryots at fixed rates of rent (which have not 'been changed 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement) are to receive pottahs 
at those rates ; (b) ryots having rights of occupancy are to re- 
ceive pottah at fair and equitable rates ; (c) ryots not having 
rights of occupancy are to receive pottahs at such rates, agreed 
between landlords and ryots. 

(7) The rights of Khoodkasts are respected by the following regula- 
tions t— (a) the Regulation VIII of 1819 enacts that no purchaser 
at a public sale for arrears of rent of an intermediate tenure 
is entitled to eject a Khoodkast ryot or resident and hereditary 
cultivator, or cancel bonafide engagements and provisions re : 
sending sezewal to attach lands and collect rents in case of de- 
fault are not applied to such ryots ; (b) the Regulation XI of 
1822 respected their rights by not ejecting and not demanding 
higher rent by purchasers ; (c) the Act X of 1859 did not entitle 
purchasers to eject such ryots or enhance rents of such ryots. 

(8) For the speedy realisation of rents, the landlords wore given 
powers under the Regulation VII of 1799 to seize the person of 
the ryot in case of default and under the Regulation V of 1812 
to distrain the ryot’s property but they were rescinded by Act X 
of 1859 which specified the grounds of enhancement of rent, 
transferred rent suits to Civil Courts, abolished the landlord’s 
power to compel attendance of royts at their offices and modi- 
fied distraint. 

(9) The Istemrardars or raokurrereodars who had held at a fixed 
rent for 12 years before tho Decennial Settlement, were protec- 
ted from enhancement, and in like manner, by the Act of 1859, a 
ryot holding land for a period of 12 years or upwards, could not 
bo ejected. A now species of right, called an occupancy right, t 

* PottaliB are of various descriptions : Mokurreroo, permanent or fixed ; thika, specific ; 
Shurh Mouzah, at the vilUfro rate ; Bhnrh porgannah. at the pergannah rate ; bilmookta, ad. 
Justed; Khoodkast and paikasht ; nowabad, for noivly cultivated lands ; Jungleboory ; for clear- 
ing woods ; sayer, of tho Buyer duties ; khalareo, for salt manufacture ; Sliuhd, for making honey ; 
man, for making wax. Persons granting pottahs would get a Gaboolout, “a counter part engage- 
ment in ooiilormity with the tenor of tho pottoh”. 

t Beetion 6 of Act X of 1850 laid down — *'Every ryot who shall have cultivated or held 
land for a period of 12 years shall have a right of occupancy in the land, so cultivated or held 
by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, so long as be pays the rent payable on account 
of the same. Section ? further laid down that nothing in section 6 shall be held to affect the terms 
of any written contract for the cultivation of land entered into between a landholder and a ryot, 
when it eon talas any express stipulation contrary thereto.” 
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was created by Act of 1859, re-enacted by Act of 1869 in which 
possession and cultivation of land and payment of rent were all 
that were necessary to invest the ryot with the said right“”an 
expression used for the first time by the Legislature in 1859. 

25. The Legislatures did not stop at the measures catalogued above 
in fixing the security of tenure and rent.* Then came the Tenancy Act of 
1885, the Magna Charta of the rights of the ryots. This Act was further 
amended in 1928 which gave tangible rights to ryots under various head- 
ings and all sections relating to distraint of property were rescinded. 
Thus the last resource of the landlords in the matter of exercising their 
proprietary rights was taken away. 

26. These legislative interferences are made on the strength of the 
declaration of the Governor-General in Council in the proclamation of the 
Permanent Settlement which stated— “it being the duty of the ruling power 
to protect all classes of people and more particularly those who from 
their situation are most helpless, the Governor-General in Council will, 
whenever ho may deem it proper, enact such Regulations as ho may think 
necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent talukdars, 
raiyats and other cultivators of the soir’.f 

ENHANCEMENT OF RENT 

27. The enhancement of rent is a question of absorbing interest 
and herein also we find that with the process of time the landlords’ 
powers inherent in proprietorship have been mercilessly curbed. 

28. The enhancement of the ryots’ rent in Mahanunodan times took 
place in a peculiar way. The zemindar’s settlement with the ryots was 
annual and the zemindar used to add the subsequent ubwnbs and exac- 
tion to the assul or original and distribute the eiihmicod rate “according 
to the quantity and quality of land held by the ryots, or the estimated 
or actual crop”. The other way was to assess at a fixed rate for the 
bigha, irrespective of the crop, including abwabs and exactions. As 
the settlement was annual, the enhancement could bo pushed on more 
smoothly.} It is true of course that the zemindar was in his assessment 
controlled by custom but there were ways of circumventing custom. The 

* “The principal faults of Act X of 1859 have been paid tu bo that it plaml tiio n^rht of 
occupancy which it rooogoised in the tenant and the right of eiihuucciiient which ii nvogni.sed in 
the landlord, on a precarious footing. It gave, or professed tu give, the rai^al a rigiii wliinli he 
oould not prove, and the landlord one which he could not enforce.*’ 

t *'Tho interference, though bo much modified, is in fact an invasion of proprietary right, 
and an assumption of the character of landlord which belongs to the zemindar; for it ii^ vtiually 
a contradiction in terms to say that the property in tiio soil is vehted in the zoiiiiiidai aiul tliat 
we have a right to regulate the terms by which he is to let lus lands to the ryots, ,13 it is to rdiiuect 
the abwab with discretionary and arbitrary ciairis”. — Sir John Shore. Mariiuis Cornwallis lield 
a different opinion. 

X Sir George Campbell maintains that Todar Mull’s assessinont is enhanced in the following 
way ; in spite of prohibitions, illegal oesses wore from time to tune added on and gradually 
annexed to the customary rate. If there is resistance by ryots, a coinproinise on rat e more tlian 
the assul is effected. Then a further increase, fnrther resistance and further comproiniNe on a 
further enhanoed rate. When the majority of ryots consent to a oomprouiisc, an onhancod local 
rate is established and the other remaining ryots are raised to that standard on the plea of ciistoino 
ary rates prevailing at that time in that neighbourhood. 
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zemindars generally settled through a village headman and in this wise 
they cheated the ryots with scant consideration for village ‘'reybandees” 
(records of customary rates).* The zemindars themselves settled with the. 
Government for a number of years upon the basis of the “hustabood”, 
a comparative statement of the value of the land, prepared by the Gauoon* 
goes and originally founded upon Todar Mull’s investigations. The 
zemindars settling the amount of revenue with the Government distribu* 
ted the same among the ryots, and their allowances and higher r.'ites that 
were later on assessed on the ryots were justified on the ground that in 
case of failure of crops, the stipulated amount of revenue could not be 
held back. This was the original ground for necessitating a difference 
between the ryot’s and zemindar’s assessment whereas in fact the ryots 
were never excused, either for flood, famine or failure of crop.s. More* 
over, the ryot’s burden heaped up with every settlement on the rubbish 
of zemindar’s exactions and abwabst the zemindars’ receipts having 
little connection with the ryot’s rent. 

29. It may be mentioned in this connection that the ryots long 
continued to pay in kind. Akbar’s attempt to substitute a money payment 
for a payment in kind was only partially successful in llengnl. An equal 
division of actual crops between the zemindar and ryol.s was very common ; 
with the employment of a zemindar, the payment in kind fell into disuse. 
This system was oppressive to the ryots— payment in money came into 
vogue. 

80. Uudor the Company's management, the question of enhancement 
•of rent took another shape. From 1789 onward the Government were 
positively mindful of the protection of the ryot’s interest. In an anoiiy- 
snous woik, “The Zeniinduri Settlement of Bengal", it was maintained that 
the ryots had “a general right to an absolutely unchangeable rate of 
payment ivhich it was intended to make permanent and unalterable just 
ns much as it was to fix the revenue of the zemindar.’’ That was an 

* iMisiuiiiury rates were it;nored : tho great body of cultivators in Bengal sank into a 
position fnriniiig no part to village organisation, 80 they could be extorted; evdn customary rates 
iwerc consolidated with abwabB and cesses ; the threat of measuroment of land intimidated the 
ryots into Bubmiasioii of asaessmont beyond customary rates ; the Ganoongoe’s office, which 
kept rocortls of rates fell into disuse ; the ryots were averse to receiving pottahs, so the rates 
•could caRlly bo eiilianoed ; the under-farmers (especially after Jaffior Khan’s time) made more 
exactions than the zemindars in the enhancement of ryot’s rent ; in case of plenty of crops, the 
zemindars and mercenary under-farmers exacted rent in kind, though they had previously eon- 
iraoted for it in money, and conversely, and if the ryots were remiss in paying, they quartered 
their Aezawuls and even they removed ryots to bestow lands upon those who would agree to pay 
•enhaneed rates. 

t In Mahammodan times, the original plan was that the zemindars would receive from the 
ryots the amount for which they were responsible to the state : they of course got some allow- 
anees for oolleoUon expenaes. Bat in course of time, Government made agreement with landlords 
for a lump sum wltbont reference to the exact amount oolleoted from the ryota for the year. That 
helped the door of exactioni, and this proeeia was responsible for the fact that the amount payable 
by the landlords was looked upon as a tax and the landlord’s receipt! were treated as aomeihing 
different, though originally and necessarily based upon the ryot’s asMssment 
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absolutely exaggerated statement : • rents were sought be enhanced not 
arbitrarily but fairly and justly, they could be fixed legally and justly 
from time to time. The zemindars had then clear powers of enhance- 
ment and in their powers they were supposed to be guided by established 
perganna rates which in fact did not exist f The perganna rate almost 
then meant that a rate, as fixed at the last authoritative assessment, was 
known and was the standard. It was claimed by Hunter that the por- 
ganna rates in Bengal since 1770 were in excess of the economic rent. 

31. The Regulation of 1793 put a stop to abwabs but did not ex- 
tinguish the landlords’ power of enhancing the rent. One half of Bengal 
was waste in 1793 and the waste lands could be let by the zemindars on 
their own terms. Regulation IV of 1794 gave the zemindars power to 
recover rent at the rates offered in the lease, whether the ryot agreed 
or not and the "zemindars were thus enabled to claim any rates they 
pleased, to distrain for rent at those rates and to put on the raiynts the 
onus of proving that the rates so claimed were not the established rates.’’ 

32. From 1793 to 1858, the landlords were able to multiply the rent- 
roll by four times and according to Hunter the increase in the yield of 
the estates in 1812 since 1793 is estimated at 36 p. c. 'I'he rent-roll jumped 
up, not that the landlords wore vexatiously exacting but that peace 
in the country brought about a general prosperity resulting in cultiva- 
tion of waste lands. The growth of population was responsible for the 
fact that the competition for lands was evident among the rayats. And 
at a'period when there was competition for lands and when there was no 
Ilaftam Regulation of 1799 giving unrestricted power of distraint to land- 
lords, the Rent Act of 1859 was passed which for llie first time methorli- 
cally tackled the question of enhancement. Section 17 of the Act X of 
1859 provided that ryots having a right of occupancy are not liable to 
enhancement of the rent except on some one of the following grounds 
viz., that the rate of rent paid is below the prevailing rate, that the pro- 
ductive powers of land or value of produce have been increased otherwise 
than through the agency or at the expense of the raiyat and that the quan- 
tity of land held by the ryot has been proved by measurement to bo 
greater than the quantity for which rent has previously been paid by 
him. Under the same Act, the occupancy raiyat is entitled to claim an 
abatement on the grounds, nam ely— that the area of the land has been 
diminished by diluvion or otherwise, that the value of produce or the 
productive powers of the land have been decreased by any cause over 
which the ryots had no control, and that the quantity of land held by 
the ryots has been proved by measurement less than the quantity for 
which rent has been previously paid by him. 

* TbiB Btatemexit bas been empbatioaliy challenged by Jieaden Powell and be gives reasons 
categorically to prove bia viewpoint, (p. 625-27}. 

t “At present no uniformity whatever is observed in the demands upon the rnlyats. The 
rates not only vary in the ditferert collectorsbips but in the porganas composing them in the 
village and in the lands of the same village, and the total enacted far exceeds the rates of lodar 
Mall” — Sir John Shore. ** 

4 
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33. Section 13 of the same Act provides that "no under-tenant or 
ryot who holds or cultivates land without a written engfagement or under 
a written engafifement not specifying the period of such engagement or 
whoso engagement has expired or has become cancelled in consequence 
of the sale for arrears of rent or revenue of the tenure or estate in which 
the land held or cultivated by him is situate, and has not been renewed, 
shall be liable to pay any higher rent for such land than the rent payable 
for the previous year”, “unless a notice shall have been served upon him 
as prescribed in the section specifying the rent to which he will be 
subject for the ensuing year, and the ground on which an enhancement 
of rent is claimed.” A ryot’s rent can only be enhanced up to a reason- 
able rate and if the terms of pottah exclude enhancement, rent cannot be 
disturbed. 

34. The Act specifying grounds of enhancement of rent in reality 
curtailed the landlords' powers ; it confined them within the bounds of 
recognised provisions. The Act, on the other hand, gave new rights to 
the ryots. Since 1859, enhancement of rent could not take place except 
under a suit in the Act and the ryot was entitled to a previous notice of 
enhancement and of the particular ground on which it was demanded. 
And the ryot might contest the demand at his option by a suit or in 
answer to a suit brought against him to recover rent at the enhanced 
rate. “A claim to enhance assumes the existence of some right of occu- 
pation in the tenants.” When the landlords are directed by the state in 
the matter of enhancement or abatement of rent, then a situation is con- 
templated which is not warranted by the existence of the Permanent 
Settiement of 1793. The situation gives rise to two anamolics — firstly, 
the landlords who are declared as the proprietors in the Regulation I of 
1793 suffer a great positive encroachment on their rights ; secondly, the 
the concept of rent in Bengal is fundamentally changed. The landlords 
suffer because their proprietary rights are curbed to the extent of utili- 
sing any other roasonablo grounds than the ones mentioned in the Act 
of 1859 in the enhancement of rent : the concept of rent is changed be- 
cause the rent is no longer the “surplus profit of capital applied to agri- 
culture or that it depends immediately upon, or is regulated by, the 
profits of capital, but that it is such a proportion of the produce of the 
soil, as the Government may from time to time determine”. I do not 
mean do suggest that rent in Bengal has ever been allowed to follow 
western theories ; but rent in stead of being fashioned by competition or 
oven custom was decided to be determined by Government— a position 
hardly commensurate with the proprietary rights of landholders. The 
Rent Law Commission in their report (1880) said “If it be asked on 
what principle Government should determine this proportion— what share 
shall be considered fair and equitable— our answer is, such a share as 
shall leave enough to the cultivator of soil to enable him to carry on the 
cultivation, to live in reasonable comfort, and to participate to a reasonable 
extent in the progress and improving prosperity of his native land”. This 
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theory of rent can certainly not be applied without repudiating the Agree* 
ment of 1793*, but the Government accepted the theory and decided to 
start with the presumption that the existing rents were fair and 
equitable. 

86. In this connection. I would like to mention that the Government 
asserted their right to keep the rents of ryots within a recognised limit 
but this excellent procedure was not adopted by them in regard to estates 
which were liable to settlement. Under the Regulation VII of 1822. the 
Revenue officers were a law to themselves and they made enhancements 
of rent in their settlement work in pursuance of no recognised code of 
equity ; there was also no possibility of resorting to civil courts to contest 
the amount of enhancement The provisions of the Act X of 1859 and of 
the subsequent Act VIII of 1869 applied to settlement proceedings by Govt, 
as well as to the proceedings of private landholders and that each ryot 
was entitled to previous notice of enhancement and of the particular grounit 
on which it was demanded. And the ryots might contest the demand. The 
Government officers felt embarrassed by these provisions and though they 
were deaf to the clamour of the landholders, the Government made further 
amendments in regard to settlement proceedings. The Act HI of 1878- 
while protecting the ryot from enhancement except on the grounds speci- 
fied in section 17 of Act X of 1859 or of Section 18 of Bengal Act VIII of 
1869 enacted that rent enhanced by a settlement officer should be deemed 
to have been correctly enhanced until the contrary was proved and the 
ryot was precluded from contesting his liability to pay unless he did so by 
a suit instituted within 3 months from the date of the service of the notice 
of enhancement. And a notice to attend and sign the Juminabandi was to 
be deemed a sufficient notice under the rent law. The Government were not 
satisfied with this : they passed another Act VIII of 1879 with reference lo> 
the settlemeutf, which made interesting provisions in the interest of 
Government 

(a) Section 4 of the Act gets rid of all notice sections of the rent laws 

* Ashutosh Mukhorjoe in critioisinf; iLia conception of rent in said (iii an article 

in Calcutta Review, 1880) ; — **Tlie Bengal Government must again asBuine the cbaiacler of 
owners of the soil before the}* can, with justice to landholders, take upon thoinselvcs to detcrniino 
authoritatively that the rent now payable by the ryots shall not exceed the amount winch may 
leave them enough to maintain themselves and their families in reasonable comfort, that is to 
say, in a stylo which from time to time may, to the Bengal Government, seem meet It is aiguod 
that the Qovornmont of 1793 never intended to abdicate the function of dcloi mining the propoi- 
tion of the produce payable by the ryot,— a function cast upon the Govcrnineni by the ancient 
law of the country. But by the ancient law of the country the proportion of the produce pajahic 
by the ryot was payable to Governoient itself ; it was not rent in the modern conception of tJie 
term, but revenue* 

t **The Act of 1879 is not applicable to all the estates belonging to the (iovcniiucnt nor docs it 
apply ozeclusively to such as are in the possession of Government. The Act obviomly enn bo applied 
to no permunently-settlGd estate but only to such as are liable to sotllemem and as regards these it is 
equally applicable whether the estates belong to the Govorninont or private Aemindars and are in 
actual possession of their proprietors”— Judgment by lion. Justices Tottenham and Non is in the 
Oalcutta High Court in connection with the Midnaporo Ryots' Case (1884). 
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and of the option enjoyed by the ryote as to the mode of oontea* 
ting: enhancement. 

(b) Section 6 prescribed the grounds on some one or other of whichv 
and not otherwise, the settlement officer may record a higher 
rent as demandable from any ryot having a right of occupancy 
than the rent which was previously paid by him. 

(r) Section 9 provides that whenever a higher rent has been recorded 
as demandable from a ryot, the settlement officer shall cause to 
be published a copy of Jummabaodi or extracts therefrom, speci- 
fying in respect of such ryot the rent recorded as payable by him 
and the clause or clauses of section 6 under which the rent is 
enhanced. 

(d) Section 10 provides that every ryot shall be liable to pay the rent 
* recorded as demandable from him, unless it shall be proved, in a 

suit, instituted by such ryot within four months after the publica- 
tion of Jummabandi to contest it, that such rent has not been 
assessed in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

(e) Section 11 provides that in all suits so instituted, the court shall, 
if It modifies or sots aside the rent recorded, proceed to determine 
the rent payable by the plaintiff in accordance with the Act. 

(f) Section 14 provides that the Act would apply to all settlement 
proceedings under Regulation VII of 1822 which have been con- 
firmed after the commencement of the Act 1878. 

I deliberately go into the details of the Act of 1879 whereby a Settle- 
ment officer IS given large powers in regard to enhancement of rent 
whereas the landlords of permanently-settled estates are robbed of their 
rights and curbed in their enjoyment of their lands. The Midnapore 
Ryots’ case in 1884 shows that the Government in the exercise of its 
paramount powers actually ejects an ancient zemindar from the 
temporarily-settled parts of his zemindary, becausehe refuses or is 
unable, to exact from the ryots temporarily-settled a higher rent than that 
paid by the ryots who enjoy the protection of the Permanent Settlement, 
whereas in the year 1885, the Government pass the B. T. Act making pro- 
testation to the effect that the hardships endured by the ryots in conse- 
quence of the Permanent Settlement require further protection at the cost 
of the inherent rights of the zemindars under the Agreement of 1793. 

36. The Government repealed the Bengal Act VIII of 1879 and in its 
place substituted the procedure under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act of 
1885 for the settlement of rent and revenue in all cases in which a survey 
was being made and record of rights was being prepared. 

'Regulation VII of 1822 is however still in force. The record framed 
under the Regulation Law is merely a register of existing rents on account 
of tliese drawbacks. The Regulation is now seldom resorted to, except for 
the settlement of lands which are being assessed to rent for the first timi^ 
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&8 for instanco alluvial accretions and island churs on which tenants have 
not yet settled.’ 

37. Th e 6. T. Act 1885 brought he question of enhancement of rent 
on a scientific basis which definitely curbed the powers and privileges, given 
unto the landholders by the Regulations of 1793. Section 29 of the B. T. 
Act states that the money rent of an occupancy-ryot may be enhanced by 
contract, but a contract to pay more than 2 annas in the rupee is void and 
that the rent fixed by the contract shall not be liable to enhancement 
during a term of fifteen years from the date of contract. Section 30 states 
that the landlord may enhance the rent by suit on one or more of the follow- 
ing grounds, (a) that the rate of rent paid by the ryot is below the prevail- 
ing rate ; (b) that there has been a rise in the average local prices of stap’e 
food-crops* during the currency of the present rent ; (c) that the produc- 
tive powers of the land have been increased by an improvement effected 
by, or wholly or partly at the expense of the landlord. 

38. Firstly, about the prevailing rates. Prevailing rate generally 
means the customary or parganna rate. It means the rate actually paid 
and current in the village and not the average rate. The late Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mittor observed that “prevailing rate” means the “rate paid 
by the majority of the ryots in the neighbourhood.f “The duty of a 
judge, when dealing with a case based on this ground of enhancement, is 
not to determine the prevailing rate but to find out strictly the rate which 
adjusted itself and is actually paid as “nirik” or rate by a very large 
majority of ryots”, t Thus the principle that is accepted is that rent in our 
province is customary and not competitive. In the fixation of the 
customary rent, the following elements are taken into consideration : 
quantity of land, productive power of land, the average value of the 
produce in or near the locality and the class to which that ryot belongs. 


* The vaguonoM of the expression “the valao of the produce” in Section 17 of Act X of 185!) 
is avoided in tlie B. T. Act of 1886 by the words ; "rise in the average local prices of staple food 
crops.’* 


t When it is found that there is no one prevailing rate and that ryots holding land in the 
village of similar description and with similar advantages pay rent at varying rates, tlic lowest 
rate may bo taken and the rent of defendants may bo enhanced uplo that limit (Alepkhan V. Kagliu- 
nath ; Lalit Moer V. Hit Narain). In ascertaining the prevailing rale, regard must be had to the 
rent paid by occupancy ryots holding similar lands in the whole village or in neighbouring 
villages and not to the rent paid by some of them only. (Ram]n Ram V. Ram Kumar). 


J How to find out the “prevailing rate”. Suppose the rates at which land of a similar 
description and with similar advantages is held in a village are as follows : — 

Bighas at Re. As. P. 

100 ,, 10 0 

900 „ 18 0 

160 „ 1 12 0 

100 „ 2 0 0 

ISO „ 2*0 

Re. l'12-O is the prevailing rate, because 400 bighas, or more than half, are held either at this 
or a higher rate. (Vide Hitter St Uukherjee's B T. Act). 


6 
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39. Secondly, a rise in the prices of food-crops.* This increase must 
be a permanent one i. e., a steady and normal increase and not ode that 
fluctuates in a violent and uncertain way, and is effected by extraordinary 
causes, not likely to last. Section 32 lays down that the Court shall 
compare the average prices during the decade immediately preceding the 
institution of the suit with the average prices during such other decade as 
may appear equitable and practicable to take for comparison, and that 
the enhanced rent shall bear to the previous rent the same proportion as 
the average prices during the last decade bear to the average prices during 
the previous decade taken for purposes of comparison, provided that in 
calculating this proportion, the average prices duiing the later period shall 
be reduced by one-third of their excess over the average prices during the 
earlier period, in order to cover the probable increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. A rise in the prices of agricultural produce may be caused, firstly, 
by an increase in the demand for food grains on account of increase in 
population, secondly by an increase in the demand for food stuffs and 
raw materials on the part of other countries (as evidenced by expansion 
of export trade), thirdly, by a continual fall in the purchasing power 
of the rupee on account of a fall in the price of silver. 

40. Thirdly, increase of productive powers of land.f This clause 
provides that the landlords would be entitled to the rent at the enhanced 
rate only so long as the improvement might last ; so a time must come 
when the rent would have to be reduced to the original rent. Consequently 
the enhancement should include a sum in addition to the interest payable 
upon the capital spent, otherwise, if only interest is allowed, the landlord’s 

* Rise in the prices of agricultural products, other than food-crops, such as jute, tobacco 
Gto., is to be enjoyed by the ryots unhampered by ony distant chance of being shared by the 
zemindars. 

t In eyery suit for enhancement on the ground of increase in the productive power of the 
land held by the ryot, the burden is on the landlord to prove that it is not duo to the agency of the 
ryot. If a ryot convert at his own cost and labour arable land into a garden, which yields a 
larger income, or if ho improves ordinary arable land by manuring, thereby making it yield crops 
like tobacco or potato, the landlord is entitled only to the rent of the land as it existed before the 
improvement. When a ryot brings waste land into cultivation, be is liable, after the **rusBad'* 
period is over, to pay at the full pergannah rate for the cultivated land, fiat if the land which he 
originally obtained required special cost to make it culturable and the ryot had to spend more 
than ordinary labour and capital to niako it good arable land, the landlord is not entitled to any 
benefit from the improvoinont. If the ryot has impressed upon the land a character it would not 
naturally have, the landlord is not entitled to ask for enhancement. Where a raiyat has dug a 
tank, planted an orchard at his cost or erected a distillery, it is the ryot’s agency and not the 
landlord’s that has improved the land— S. C. Mitra’s Tagore Law lecture on the Land Law of Bengal. 
Chief Justice Garth opined in “Obhay Chunder Sirdar and Radha Bullabh Ben” that the rent of 
lands used for orchards should be liable to enhanoement or abatement from time to time in the same 
way as lands used for other kinds of culture because the growth and productiveness of orchards^ 
apart from certain amount of extra care and attention from the ryots depend far more upon 
the quality of the soil, and the fertilising influence of the season than upon the labour of the ryot. 

The B. T. Act requires the registration of an improvement and the rules are also laid down 
therein. 
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capital would be lost to him after the lapse of a few years (Ganea V. 
Laohmi). Section 3S lays down that in determining the amount of enhan> 
cement on the ground of landlord’s improvement, the court shall have 
regard to the increase in the productive powers of land caused by improve* 
ment, the cost of the improvement, the cost of the cultivation required for 
utilising the improvement and the existing rent and the ability of the land 
to bear a higher rent. Section 34 lays down that the court may enhance 
the rent claimed on ground of increase in productive powers due to fluvial 
action, to an extent fair and equitable but not so as to give the landlords 
more than one*half of the value of the net increase in the produce of the 
land. 

41. It is important to note that with all these grounds for the enhance* 
ment of rent, section 35 lays down that the court shall not in any case 
decree any enhancement which may be under the prevailing circumstances 
unfair and inequitable. Now the question that comes to the fore— What 
justification there could be for the repeal of the provisions for enhance- 
ment of rent. In deciding the equity of the provisions about the enhance- 
ment of rent, the provisions which are, as we have seen, hedged in with 
many conditions favourable to the ryots, we shall have to take into 
consideration the rate of rent, paid by the ryots. The rent in the Bengal 
delta, it must be noted, is not ‘‘economic rent’” which is, as defined by 
Malthus, “the portion of the value of the whole produce, which remains t» 
the owner of the land after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, 
of whatever kind, have been paid, including the profits of the capital em- 
ployed, estimated according to the usual and ordinary rate of agricultural 
capital at the time being.” In 1865, a Full Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court in the Great Rent case rejected the doctrine as hold by Sir Barne» 
Peacock, that the rent in the delta was economic rent. By "fair and equi- 
table rent” which the ryot is bound to pay, they meant as “that portion 
of the gross produce calculated in money, to which the zemindar is entitled 
under the custom of the country”. Thus the rent is controlled by custom 
and not compe'tition.* The essence of customary rent, as is well-known, is 
the price of a definite share of the produce,— an average of the quantity of 
the produce and its average selling value. If we examine the rate of rent 
paid by the occupancy ryots, we shall find that the rate is extremely 
moderate and decidedly below the economic rent. 

* **Aooordin2 to Ricardo, tho rent of any particular piece of land is the estimated difference 
between the amount which it produces and the amount of produce raised from the worst land in 
cultivation. Tho net produce is that which remains after an adequate remnnoration has heoii t^iveii 
as the price of labour employed and the use of capital. This theory of rent may ho true when there 
is free competition and when there is no interference by law or custom causiiif; disturbance to free 
competition. Increase of population and consequent demand for land and the rise in the vnluo of 
produce and decrease in the wasres of labourers may increase the rate of rent in otlior countries, liul 
in India custom controls the theories of Ricardo and Malthus.” Tho majority of the jiidjfcs in the 
ease of Thagooranee Dossee Vs. Bisheshur Mookherjee accepted Mill's view of rent in India. But 
there is no doubt that the principle of competition gives to the theories of rent a scicntifio 
oharaoter. 
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Statement of the proportion of oooupanoy ryota’ rent to the vaJm 
average gross produce per acre. 



Average 

Average rate of 

Approximate 

District. 

gross produce 

rent of occupancy 

percentage of rent 


per acre. 

ryot per acre. 

on value of produce. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Bankura 

47 

1 

12 

0 

4 per cent 

Midnapgre 

48 

3 

2 

0 

6 „ 

Jessore 

57 

2 

7 

0 

about 5 „ 

Khulna 

60 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Farid pur 

50 

2 

9 

0 

5 

Bakarganj 

70 

4 

9 

0 

6 

Dacca 

60 

2 

13 

0 

about 5 

Mymensingh 

60 

2 

12 

0 

5 

Rajshahi 

55 

3 

5 

0 

6 

Tippera 

60 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Noakhali 

75 

4 

4 

0 

6 


42 The average rate of rent of occupancy ryots throughout the 
province is just over Rs.8/‘ per acre and the average value of produce is 
just over Rs. 60/- per acre. This calculation does not take into account the 
letting value of homesteads and the produce of homestead lands attached 
thereto. 

(To he continmd) 
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The Importance of Children’s Library 




liY Radha Raman Manna. 


A library is a true centre of learning. It caters to the intellectual and 
cultural needs of the community. It is perfectly true that the 
library plays a very important part in spreading education among 
children. ‘The library is a benami an unrecognised 

university. Students as well as young men and women do not derive less 
inspiration from a library in regard to the formation of brain or develop- 
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ment of personality than from 
schools and colleges”, observed 

the well-known Tndian econo- 
mist and sociologist, IVof. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar in the 
course of his presidential 

speech delivered on the occa- 
sion of the annual function of 
the Suburban Reading Room 
at Reliaghala, Calcutta. Rooks 
aro the real store-houses of 
knowledge of all ages. They aro 
our constant and faithful compa- 
nions. To read is to know. Todd 
says, “Reading forms the style, 
and stocks the mind with 
knowledge. It stimulates the 

mental energies into aspiration’. 
Taste for reading is acquired 
by reading tho best authors, 
studying them carefully and 


imitating their chief merits and for this purpose incorporation of 
Children’s Sections in public libraries has been of vital impoitaiue so 
far as the spread of education among the children is concerned. It is 
a great pity and a matter of deep regret that Calcutta, the first city aiu 
the former capital of the great Indian Empire and the second largest 

city of the British Empire and which, above all, is claimed to be tie ( iie 

centre of intellectualism and culture, should be without a public li laiy 

with a separate Children’s Section and separate children a reading rooms 

attached to it. Even the Imperial Library of Calcutta, the premier Indian 
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library, is without its children’s reading section, and children under 
eighteen years of age are not allowed admittance into it. Therefore, 
certainly the times have now arrived when an effort should be madt to 
inculcate the reading habit on children. Children are the future hopes 
of the country. They are the torch*bearers of our civilisation and culture. 
They are expected to serve their society, their mother country and the 
world at large in their adult lives through the education received in 
libraries and educational institutions, which equips them with all the 
fundamental requisites for their cultural and educational development 
making them not only physically fit but also intellectually strong and 
morally noble. 

In almost all Western countries there is scarcely any public library 
without its Children’s Section attached to it. In almost every public 
library in America there is a separate section for the children There, 
illustrated children’s magazines and books on biography, history, geo- 
graphy, science, etc., written in easy and simple stylo in the form of 
stories are displayed. There arc also separate reading rooms for the 
children whore little chairs and tables are kept arranged for the kiddies. 
The library authorities get acquainted with them, pay occasional visits 
to their respective residences, and make enquiries as to what sort of 
books they are particularly interested in. In most of the libraries, 
children are collected together and are told interesting stories of various 
sorts. For the very young children mysterious fairy tales and fables 
bearing good morals are arranged, and for llio elderly children anec- 
dotes, history and heroic deeds of great warriors and finally stories of 
everyday life, both home and foreign. These stories are not always 
finished, and children are often told to read the riMnaining portions from 
such and such books. In this way taste for reading and love of books 
are instilled into their minds. There are also arrangements for delivering 
lantern lectures about the manners, customs, and culture of the people 
of foreign countries. To teach the children the value of cleanliness, un- 
clean and dirty children are not allowed to receive hooks. Ueforo hand- 
ing books to the children, the library authorities examine minutely their 
hands and feet. 

“Inquisitiveness is inherent in children From the time a child is able 
to talk, his curiosity to know all about surroundings comes uppermost in 
his mind. One in charge of a child knows how he or she is pestered with 
all sorts of questions which are not always easy to answer. This quest for 
knowledge would increase with age if not checked by constant snubbing 
as IS usually the case in this country. When the child is able to read, the 
reply to queries should be “read and you will know”, observed Kumar 
Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, m.lc., of Bansberia, the pioneer of the library 
movement in Bengal in the course of his speech delivered on the occasion 
of the opening ceremony of the Children’s Section of the Bansberia Public 
Library. “The new seeker after knowledge", continued the Kumar, “would 
get all that he wants in his book. It may not be possible for him to pick 
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out the right thing in the right place. There must be some one to lead him, 
.tagutde him and help him oato the correct understanding of the subject 
on which he wants enlightenment. The teacher or the librarian can do it" 

With regard to the faulty system of the present-day education pre- 
vailing in this country of ours and the evil consequence of the students' 
slavish cramming of text-books and the teachers' notes with a view to 
passing examinations, the Kumar further pointed out in the course of his 
speech, “Too much stress is given in our schools to what is called 
“cramming”— to the getting by heart the lessons given in the classes. 
Knowledge is generally confined to the text-books— the fixed curriculum. 
The student is not encouraged to go beyond it lest it should lead him 
astray beyond the beaten track. Anyhow to pass the examination has 
become the be-all and end-all of the present-day education. To have 
outside knowledge beyond that given in the class does not got the necessary 
encouragement. Hence there is a world of difference between a fourteen- 
year-old English boy and a boy of the same age in this country. The 
residential system of education— the periodical excursions and various 
sorts of games help to develop the latent faculties inherent m them. 
Here in this poor country the equipments for education are too scanty and 
lack of organisation is another factor which is partly responsible for 
this deplorable state of things.” 

“Most of the school libraries consist of some reference books useful 
for the teachers and a few books suitable for boys but the restrictions 
imposed for their free use nullify the object of such collection. Th'' 
Children’s Section should be made an intellectual workshop for tb 
children, which will try to serve the tastes of all the students. It should 
try to develop a lasting interest in reading both for pleasure and for 
securing information. It should train the children in the proper care 
and intelligent use of books as tools of further learning and it should 
try to form the library habit so that as they grow up they may naturally 
and eagerly come to use the books of tlie Adult Section. It should also 
aim to teach the children to I’ead with a purpose and to enjoy and appre- 
ciate good literature Of course, the most potent influence in the effec- 
tiveness of a Children’s Library is the Librarian. His task is no doubt 
onerous. It would be his duty to know the various types of reference 
reading to develop the vocabulary ; reading for note taking and reading 
to follow directions. He should teach appreciation of good literature and 
instil into each child a real love of reading. The child is the father of 
the man. The future of the country rests with them”, with these words 
the Kumar concluded his speech. 

It is high time that the members of the Imperial Library Cnuncil 
and the authorities of other public libraries should take the matter up 
in right earnest for the redress of these long-standing grievances of the 
children and open separate Children’s Sections with separate chtldron’s 
reading rooms attached to their respective libraries for their educational 
and cultural welfare. 



The Rate of Intevesi aod Agriculliiral 
Indebtedness 



By S. L. Narbiah, b.a, 

Vizianagram. 

G enerally speaking, the rate of interest in India ranges from 
18 to. 36 per cent. In this wise agriculture presents hero a gloomier 
aspect than any other industry. The costs of cultivation involve large 
amounts of capital. The demand is not continuous but recurring 
during certain seasons of the year, and when it conics, it rises enor- 
mously high. The necessity of the farmer is the opportunity of the 
moneylender to dictate terms and extract as much as possible. The 
absence of co-operative credit facilities in some parts and their inade- 
quacy to cope with the real requirements in others where they exist, 
make the Indian Sov'oar the master of the situation. With nothing to go 
upon (he farmer plays himself off into his hands, and take.s loans at 
ruinous rates. Law has not assigned any limits to tlie rate. The Usurious 
Loans Act and the Interest Acts offer but little protection. The Law is 
uncertain, and no rate is regarded as penal if parties enter into contract 
as free agents, and there is no practice of fraud, coercion and mis-repre- 
senfation. The practice of loaning corn on condition of return with an 
addition of half or one-fourth the quantity loaned out by way of 
intere.st is still current in rural areas, though it is getting obsolete with 
the increased facilities of transport, and the rise in the money value of raw 
produce. 

Of the indebtedness of the Indian farmer sixty per cent represents 
past indebtedness and forty per cent the annual brorrowing for seasonal 
purpo.sos. The high rate of interest is to be met from the annual produce 
with the result that he is steadily growing poorer with little margin to 
live upon. Agriculture affords employment for a part of the year, seven 
months at the most. The farmer has no subsidiary industries to fallback 
upon during bad years or idle seasons owing to the development of 
machine production in and outside India, 

The land revenue fixed years ago under more favourable cirooms- 
tanoes has now become a burden, and during the last 50 or 60 yean, largely 
added to his indebtedness. It is neither advahtageous to the Oovemmetat 
nor to the peasant Whether in the Z'emiiTdarl OH under the GovemaMtat 
^e actual cultivator ia the tenant and what he pate rent pure aM 
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simple. Add to the uncertainties of agriculture he has to meet the vagaries 
of demand, and the instability of a foreign market. There is no knowing 
beforehand what his future produce or income would be, Dnt what he 
has to pay to the landlord and the State is known and certain. 

So long the farmer remains in the abject state in which he now is, 
village uplift and economic progress are but idle talk. Ho is the most 
important organ of the body-economic of the country, If he is diseased, 
the rest cannot be hale and hearty. If he is rich, all become prosperous ; 
if he is poverty-stricken, the country cannot be otherwise. The improve- 
ment of the ecomic position and the tax-paying capacity of the farmer, the 
wiping out of the heavy debt load, the increase in capital, and the reduc- 
tion in the rates of interest are important questions that await prompt 
solution in the interest of all alike. 
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Fruit Growing in India 


By S. B. Swarup, b. sc. (Agri.),Muzaffarnagr. 

I NDIA has been a fruit growing country from times immemorial — a fact 
c.orroborated by numerous references in ancient Hindu books. But 
today, when science has got a hold of its own on almost all the industries 
in other countries, India has cared but little for the application of science 
to her industries, particularly those connected with agriculture including 

fruit culture. 

America was the first to apply science 
to crop production and fruit growing and 
this has resulted in her capturing world mar- 
kets of fruits, both frp.sh and canned. Other 
countries viz Australia, Newzealand, South 
Africa, Spain etc. followed suit and are now 
competing successfully in the world market. 
But unfortunately India, one of the oldest 
fruit-growing countries, and enjoying almost 
a monopoly in growing particular varieties 
of tropical fruits, still follows her old tradi- 
tions and does not. look forward for belter 
proituction and marketing. Tins is due to the 
fact tliat this industry is largely lu the hands 
of illiterate persons. Although many of 
the zaminders have thoir own qrchards, they 
take very littlo interest in tliom, and leave tlieir ruaintenencu and upkeep 
in the hands of iiialiti. Their only interest lies in the fruit season 
w'heii they go to the orchards and enjoy the fresh fruits of the season. 
The marketing is entirely in the hands of middlemen or kmijras, wha 
purchase the standing crop and sell it either wholesale or retail in the 
markets. 

The Agricultural Departments in India wore created about 30 years 
ago during the regime of Lord Gurzon, but these departments have so far 
done very little, if any. for fruit growing. Of late, since tlie creation of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, some attention has been 
paid to it. The Government of Bombay were the first to establish 
a fruit section in their Agricultural Department and have since 
expanded it a good deal under the able guidance of their fruit expert Dr. 
Gbeema. Their example was followed by the Government of the Punjabr 
which too can boast of having a really efficient staff engaged on the 
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problems connected with fruit growingr and preservation. The United 
Provinces, althougfh havingf the oldest Botanical and Horticultural gardens 
at Saharanpur, has far lagged behind. It is only of late, with the arrival 
of Mr. R. G. Allan, as the Director of Agriculture, that U. P. has 
thought of starting a fruit section. But the proposal has not yet been 
given full effect to. Mr. Allan has, after great efforts, only succeeded, 
in the creation of a non-official body known as the U. P. Fruit Develop- 
ment Board for the advancement of the cause of fruit growing. The other 
provinces are also endeavouring to improve fruit growing in their areas. 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned some fruit 
production and marketing schemes and have started, under their own 
control, fruit research stations at Chaubatia (U. P.) for hill-grown fruits 
and at Sabour (Bihar) for plain-grown fruits of Northern India. These 
stations have been established only this year and it will take 
years before anything real comes out of them. Tlie Bombay (Tovernment 
have launched a scheme of Iruit marketing, especially of mangoes in 
the English markets. Its results will be awaited with great interest 
in Bombay and other provinces. It is doubtful, however, even il Bombay 
succeeds in finding a remunerative maikel in the We.^t lor ils mangoes, 
whether other provinee.s will also be well advised to seek those markets. 
This would need practical experience and collection of statistical data 
regarding cost of transport, etc. 

Fortunately India enjoys such a diversity of climates that it can grow 
all kinds of fruits known iho world over Thus Kashmir, Knmaon lulls 
in U. P. and Kulu valley of liie Punjab and (^nett.i grow very good ap})le.s, 
peaehes, plums, cherries and aprii'ols, etc. Tin* plains of IT 1’ and Bihar 
aro famous for llicir maiigoe.s, lichous and locqiiats. Tlii> (Teiilral Brovinces 
are renowned with their Nagpuri oranges. I’lie Bombay l’resuli>iicy i.s 
known for its Alfonso maiigoe.s, bananas, Sapotas, etc , the Punj.ib for ils 
Maltas and grapefruits ; Bengal for its coimanuts, bananas and mangoes 
and so on. This industry, as a whole, slill remains in lln* hands of the 
uneducated and untrained vtalis for prodiiolion and various etiiilrae- 
tors, for marketing. It is no doubt true that there are several very large 
orchards and some of them are looked alter by their owners, yet due to 
the general ignorance, the orchards do not form such a good commercial 
proposition as they should. The orchards planted and maintained in a 
modern way and for purely conimereial purpo.ses can he eminli'd on 
finger’s lips. It needs no mention tliat most of the orchards were planted 
for the sake of pleasure and domestic consumption. 

The lack of scientific knowledge as regards suitable varieties to be 
planted, their quality, cultural methods and aftercare, suitability ol m.i mires 
for different fruits, prevention of fungus diseases and insect pe.sis, nii'lhods 
of picking and packing etc., has added iiiimeiisely to the diffieuliien ol the 
grower, who has no other alternative but to rely on his own muh for 
thia information. The non-availability of reliable and genuine nursery 
plants true to name, has further marred the progress. 
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Apart from the production, the marketingf has suffered very badly 
in the hands of the contractors. Unless suitable markets for the different 
fruits are .sought and organised on a scientific and cooperative basis, ‘no 
progress can be achieved. Organisation of fruit markets on the lines of the 
American and English fruit marketing associations is very essential. This 
should be done by the Agricultural Departments in co-operation with the 
central body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It is 
gratifying to note that marketing officers are going to be appointed for 
agricultural commodities and I would urge upon the authorities to include 
the marketing of fruits and their products as well in their duties. 

Suggestions 

1. Thfl local market should he organised .—At present every market 
has Its own rules, weights, etc. which a grower away from the market 
does not know ; thus ho is at the mercy of the controllers of the market 
who are also the retailers. Definite rules and regulations with standard 
weights should be made by the Government and enforced by the local 
bodies with the assistance of the Provincial Fruit Association and its 
district branches. The Municipal Boards may be directed to control these 
markets and appoint one of their Sanitary Inspectors to look after the 
disposal and sale of fruits. He may further be asked to keep an eye on the 
market hygiene, preventing all chances of spread of disease through 
the medium of fruits. Ho may properly disinfect tho market once 
a week. 

2. Railway freights should he reduced : — Tho present scale of 
railway freights on ail parcels connected with fruit is half the luggage 
rate on passenger trains. This is simply exorbitant and cannot be paid 
by the fruit-growers ; hence a lot of fruit is wasted duo to lack of local 
market. If the railway freights could be reduced by one-half, that is, made 
(luarter of tho luggage rates, on all fruit parcels, a good deal of fruit trade 
will develop which means an extra revenue for the State. 

3 Transport facilities by railways .—That most of tho fruit decays 
during tr.ansil, when transported from one station to another, is an open 
secret. This is partly due to bad packing, but mostly due to the infrequent 
and slow running of trains, especially in the hot weather when bulk of the 
fruits IS transported from one place to another. The railways should 
provide cold storage facilities and fast running trains arranged at such 
timings that they may reach the important markets in the early mornings. 
If necessary, more than one Parcel train at au accelerated speed should 
be run during this period. Booking of parcels also takes a long time and 
it will be better if one separate booking clerk for fruit parcels be engaged 
during the fruit season from June to August. Again storage facilities at the 
railway stations, where parcels remain from the time of booking till the 
departure of the train (a period which occasionally exceeds twelve hours), 
should be adequate to prevent any decay. Refrigerated vans should be 
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provided for long distance parcels and delicate fruits, e. g. strawberry, 
gooseberry, Uohee etc. without any extra charge. 

4. Preservation of the surplus fruit .'—Almost all the fruit-growing 
countries except India preserve their surplus fruits in cans or 
make jams, jellies, juices etc. India is importing more than 3 crores 
worth of canned fruit every year. If India could preserve all the fruit 
that decays in her markets, she can develop a beautiful industry of her 
own both for Indian and Western markets. Since India enjoys such a 
diversity of climate that almost all kinds of fruits can be grown in her 
different parts, she can preserve all the varieties of fruits. In addition, 
India enjoys the natural monopoly of growing best varieities of mangoes 
and lichees. She can develop a very good trade in these fruits by simply 
preservation them in syrup. Other products like the tomato catsup, green 
peas, lemon and orange squashes and jams and jellies can be made for 
her own market, thus preventing a good deal of foreign product from 
coming in her markets. Although no research work has yet been done 
on the preservation of fruits, a stride has been made by the Punjab Agri- 
cultural Department towards it. Recently some concerns have sprung up 
in Lahore for making the different products. But since Punjab is a 
province which grows neither mangoes nor litchees, she cannot attempt 
preservation of these fruits. A fruit preservation factory has been recently 
started at Muzaffarnagar, U. P., for preserving mangoes and litchees and 
manufacturing other products, under the name of Shanti Brothers. 

I take this opportunity of welcoming this concern and wishing it every 
success. The organisers worked the factory during the last season only for 
experimental purposes ; they have now gained a good deal of experienco 
and collected the data for successful preservation of these fruits. They 
hope, in the coming season, to make a good number of these and try aU 
available Indian and Western markets. From the reports so far received 
by them from various English and Indian consumers, they have been 
assured of their success and a good market. Such concerns should be given 
every encouragement and facility both by State and public aid. They 
will go a long way in solving our problems connected with the marketing 


5. Propaganda i—loAXs. is a poor country and eats very litfle fruit 
Along with the development of fruit production, it is necessary that people 
should consume more fruit Regular propaganda in exhibitions and loca 
fairs should be carried out by the 

and ‘bat more fruit’ oompaigns should be launched. Annual fru 
like the one held in the Punjab should bo held regularly in every Province 
and propaganda both for producing and consuming fruit may be carnea 
on. In England various associations have started such . 

it is in the fitness of things that India should also lertect in 

consume more fruit The diet of Indian people w 
«d p«*le BhooW be teiwht Ihe vdee 

vitamins. The vitamin content of fruits is the highest and m 
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ki their monopoly. Thus vitamin G is to be fonnd only in fruits. Itm 
snre with regular advertisement and propaganda the oMintry ifill start 
consuming more fruit and thus have a strongeif generation to fight ber 
cause in future. 

Briefly it may be stated that fruit-growing has a very wide scope for 
development and can associate a number of cottage indutriea with it, it 
carefully worked on. Thus a good many of our unemployed brethren can 
find a remunerative industry best suited to their own lands with a very 
little amount of capital. I can confidently say that it fruit growing is 
carried on in India sdentifioally, people will find it a very sound and 
profitable industry. 



Lure of those Caves am 
Lure of those toilet 

AJantm was a vision of Indian art anc 
Ajanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realisec 
the visbn and there they lie things of beaut} 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 




This Nuco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicacy 
of your judgment 
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The New Orissa Province 



By Bidtadhar Sing Dbg, b.a, bx, m/b a b , , 
l^esident, Utkal Samaj, Vizagapatam. 


T he Joint Parliamentary Committee has very rightly recommended the 
inclusion of the Oriya tracts in the Jeypore Agency in the 
proposed new province of Orissa. It may be asserted that the said arrange- 
ment has been a sort of compromise imposed upon the Oriyaa by the Sec- 
retary of State for India and the Oriyas have to remain partly dissatisfied 
with it Nevertheless, so far as is generally known, the Oriyas are ever 
ready to run their new Province and the reforms with such partial satis- 
faction. 

All parties in India have practically agreed to the formation of Orissa 
as a separate Province. But unfortunately a movement has been set 
afoot by a few Andhra leaders opposing the extension of southern boun- 
dary of the Oriya Province. Dewan Bahadur Ram Chandra Rao had 
rendered impetus to it by declaring from the house-top that the 
Agency in Vizagapatam is full of aboriginal races, who are neither Telugu 
nor Oriya. The learned Dewan Bahadur further asserts that education of 
the tribes in the Agency will be neglected in case Jeypore is transferred 
to Orissa. May I draw his attention to the education statistics of 
the other backward tracts in India ? In my article on Survey of Customs 
and Languages in the Agency, I have fully discussed the percentage of 
aboriginals and have quoted authorities to prove that they are always 
Oriya-assimilating in their nature. The papers relating to Meriah sacrifice 
in Khondisthan give us valuable information as to how, in days of yore, the 
Meriah Commissioners had to approach the Khonds and Savaras through 
Oriya Bissois and Patros (village headmen) and how Oriya is used as lingua 
franca in the Agency, and how Khond language was reduced to a written 
form by Captain Frye by using Oriya character, and later on several of 
such kind of works were introduced in the schools established in Ehondis- 
than. “The inhabitants of Orissa range of hills are called respectively 
Khonds, Gonds, and Sourahs. At present villages of both Oriyas and 
Khonds are scattered throughout the wide and dense forests of Patna, 
Kalahandy, Jeypore, Kariall, and Nowguddah. No Khonds, however, are 
to be found westward of Kariall and Nowguddah. The space over which 
the wild tribe is scattered, extends from the North of the Mahanuddy to as 
far south as the river Godavery. 
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“Between these two points the country is divided into forty or fifty 
petty principalities, ruled over by the chiefs of the Ooriya caste. Fot air 
though the Khonds who inhabit only the mountain ranges, profess to be 
very independent, they in reality are subject to these low country rulers, 
and, in one way or other, acknowledge a certain kind of submission. 

“The hill districts of Orissa, termed in their language Maliah, from the 
Sanskrit Mala, a garland, so called from the abundance of jungle, are 
peopled generally by Khonds, or Eui as they call themselves. There are, 
however, other wild tribes, named respectively Koles, Gonds and Sourahs.” 

( F/de-Persoual narrative of service amongst wild tribes of Khondistan). , 

Now let us see whether the Agency portion of Vizagapatam was in* 
eluded in Orissa as mentioned by the officers of the East India Company. 

• Lt Col. Campbell says “Orissa lies between the eighteenth and twenty.- 
third and eighty-seventh of the east longitude. Its boundaries are the Bay ' 
of Bengal on the east, Gondwana on the west, the river Godavery on the 
south and Behar and Bengal on the north. Its extreme length is about 
400 miles, its average breadth seventy, and it encloses an area of twenty- 
eight thousand square miles.” 

In this connection we should remember that Col. Cambell’s Orissa 
comprised that portion of natural Orissa which was declared by the India 
Government as an area affected by human sacrifice prevalent thou in the' 
country. In the course of describing an aboriginal village the same Col. 
observes 

“Each village has its own chief, or Mulleko, and with him is joined an 
officer, called Digaloo, or interpreter, of the Panoo caste, a race most useful 
to the Khond tribe. Districts again are governed by a chief of the Ooryah 
extraction, named the Bissoi. These men are Hindus, and are usually 
descended from some daring adventurer whose fallen fortunes had driven 
him to the hills, where, with his band of retainers, he had been warmly 
welcomed by the mountain tribes, as the Khonds regard these Hindu war- 
riors as much more capable of ruling over them, and especially of leading 
them to battle, than any of their own tribe.” 

Thus the Agency of Jeypore was included in Orissa in the year 1845. 
One may also learn from the statistical papers relating to India printed 
for the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 1853, that Jeypore 
Agency bad to continue for a pretty long time as a tributory State havidg 
its location in Orissa. Mr. Oram in his report on Jeypore or Nandapur 
Dominion in 1784 said that Jeypore Zamindari was one of the principalities 
under the old Gajapathis of Puri and it was given away to one of their 
cognates as marriage dowry. Captain Owen writes on Jeypore in the year 
1865 as follows ; “The villagers are mostly poor, and very lightly dad, with 
waist doth and handkerchief as turban ; they are small in frame and 
stature, with large faces, small heads, and a Mongolian expression of 
eountenanoe, not intelligent looking, language Woodia (Oriya), use tobaooo, 
but opium rarely.** 
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Carmichael writes that the officers under the Moriah Agency were so 
successful in their operation because they could acQuire * very sufficient 
knowledge both of the Uriya and of the Khond dialects.” 

The Orissa Boundary Committee have uneQuivocally asserted that 
Oriyas in remote ages have extended the Agency tracts and introduced 
civilisation among the hill tribes. The Committee is satisfied that in course 
of time the tribal language will give place to Onya which is Ihe predomi- 
nant language in the Agency. “Mnlleko” is an Oriya word and the weavers 
in Oriya are called “Panoos". 

In my Memorandum on Jcyporo Agency submitted before the Rt. 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India, a summary of which was published 
in the Landholders' Journal (June 1933), I quoted correct figures of Oriya 
population and the percentage of Oriya-assimilating tribes in Jeypore from 
the Census report of 1931. 

Let me now quote from the writings and speeches of the Andhra 
leaders and patriots to show how they have viewed the question of Jeypore 
Agency from, time to time. The Ilon’ble N. Subbarau Pantulu (Rajah- 
mundry) said “I have been trying to work out tho problem of constituting 
the Tclugu Districts into a separate province. As far as I can see, portions 
of the plains in the Uanjam District us well as the whole ot the Agency of 
th^Ganjam District and a greater portion of tho Agency of tho Vizaga- 
patam District shall have to go to Orissa, tho Tulugu speaking people in the 
Garijam Agency being only 6,000 against 1,32,392 Onya speaking people, and 
in the Vizagapatam Agency the Telugu speaking people being 1,70,626 
against 4,73,437 Oriya speaking.” 

Referring to tho attitude of the Andhras in Circars on the question 
of the formation of a separate Andhra Province, the Hou’blo Kesava Pillai 
once said : 

“Logically, then, you carve out a Province of each of Ihe following, 
viz : — tho Oriyas, Telugus, Tamiliaiis, Malayalese, Canarese and 
other’eommunitios of the Dravidian family. I hope the Telugus 
will not resent if we would still count them as members of the 
Dravidian family, as an indignity cast upon the great ‘Andhra 
race’. The Oriyas were not far wrong, then, when they demanded 
to be separated from tho Telugus and added to their brethren in 
in Orissa ; and yet the Telugus of the Northern Districts in the 
Circars have furiously protested against such a rendition”. 

V. Suryaiiarayan Rau of Masulipatam commented on tho opinion of 
the Hon’ble Kesava Pillai as follows 

“But as regards long-standing divisions at least in one case that 
of Bengal — the settled fact has been unsettled, and Bihar has been 
converted to a separate Province though it is an anomaly that 
Orissa should have been tacked on to it. Three Telugu sections 
of the Central Provinces have been joined to tho Godavery district. 
Our Government has lately divided North Arcot into two and 
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annexed Ghittoor to the Northern Group. Thus we see that even 
our rulers clearly reco£rnise the advisabiPty of dividingf territories 
according to languages for their administrative convenience. .Why 
should not such changes be made in regard to Oriya Taluks in 
Vizagapatam and Gan jam Districts, to South Canara, and the 
Ganarese Telugus in Bellary and to Malabar.” 

Thus the Andhra leaders have all along admitted the claim of the 
Oriyas over Jeypore Agency and other Oriya tracts in Ganjam and pro- 
nounced moro than once that they should be transferred to Orissa when 
the Oriyas get their political unit separately recognised by the Govern- 
ment. Now that the Government is disposed to meet the claims of the Oriyas 
in this respect, does it behove them to raise a voice of protest ? 

Very recently the Madras Mail wrote on the reactions of Andhra 
opposition to the Joint Committee proposals about the Southern boun- 
daries of Orissa, in its issue of the 25th December 1934, as follows : — 

“The position in India to-day resembles that of Europe at the close of 
the Great War. Now National claims wore then asserted, new 
boundaries had to be fixed, but the powers delienating them found 
that they could not draw any lino in any area without excluding 
many who should be inside. In their dilemma they adopted the 
principle of satisfying the majority and protecting the minorities 
by safeguards. The Joint Committee’s Report has adopted the 
same course, the only practical one in the circumstances. And if, 
in the fullness of time, an Andhra Province is created, those res- 
ponsible for bringing it into existence will, we dare assert, adopt 
similar methods. For the only other alternative is the wholesale 
transplanting of peoples, and we have yet to see this suggested by 
any Andhra spokesman. 

“The two prominent phases of our history during the last 1000 years 
had been internecine warfare and foreign aggression, the Indians 
were either fighting among themselves or hacj been ruled by 
others. Even if it is possible for the Indians to turn out the Bri- 
tish bag and baggage, there is no guarantee of continuance of 
peaceful and prosperous conditions in the country”. 

This view is directly or indirectly shared by all parties, including the 
Liberal. Yet some Liberal leaders are found to advocate or support the 
imposition of non-Oriya claims over purely Oriya tracts. I venture 
to suggest that this is communalism — an obstinate and inveterate bias 
for one’s own community, no less objectionable than the communalism 
which they accuse the British Government of fostering in the White Paper 
proposals. 




The J. P. C. Report 

Critic<d Study 







By L. N. Sarin. 


T he report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has soon the light of 
day. A student of practical politics, if ho had watched llie Indian poli- 
tical situation with his eyes open, would not be surprised at llio reactions 
produced by the publication of the report. An idealist, spoon-fed on the 
high-sounding phraseology of visionary theorists, would ea.sdy dub tho re- 
port as tho culminating point of British hypocrisy and insincerity. To him 
it would read as a document replete with broken promi.ses, a report intend- 
ed to strengthen the hands of tho Bureacracy in order to stifle Indian 
Nationalism. The criticism of the report of this class of critics is a joke 
at best, a prejudice at worst, and reminds one of Mr. Lloyd George’s well- 
known sentence that there is nothing more reckless than a sleni and 
unbending doctrinaire once he breaks loose. Bankrupt of statosiiianship, 
a purely extremist class of critics, they appear to have taken refuge in 
a counsel of despair and pessimism. 

Lord Linlithgow and his Colleagues 

Tho framers of the report, despite numerous difficulties and in the 
face of persistent reactionary propaganda, have given a very creditable 
acco un t of themselves. True to themselves they have acted in a cons- 
cientious way and fostered tho Indian cau.se to tho furthest praclicablo 
point. Lord Linlithgow may well in the retrospect say that “one may 
then laudably desire not to be counted a fool by wise men, nor a knave 
by good men, nor a fanatic by sober men. One may desire to show that 
tho cause for which he has laboured so hard is not so preposterous in- 
tellectually, morally and politically as of late it has been made to appear 
by its noisier and more aggressive representatives, that he has never 
been duped by the sophistries and puerilities of its approved controver- 
sialists, but has rested on graver and worthier reasons, that ovimi if his 
defence of it should have failed, he has not failed in courage or (laiulour 
or sincerity ; nor has he ever wittingly lent himself to the defence of 
folly or imposture”. The tone of the report is consistontly sincere and 
out-spoken and the framers have handled a very complicated proiilom in 
a masterly manner. Rightly do they advise the British people to iiuicken 
the pace and warn against the disastrous course of lingering it out any 
further. With characteristic sagacity and acumen do they observe that 
the Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality of these 
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politieal aspirations is frankly recognised at the outset. The subtle fer- 
ments of education, the impact of the War and beginnings of that sense 
of Nationality to which we have referred have combined to create a puUlio 
opinion in India which would be profound error for Parliament to ignore. 
It is true, of course, that those who entertain these aspirations constitute 
but a small fraction of the vast population of India. Nevertheless a public 
opinion does exist strong enough to affect what has been for generations 
the main strength of the Government of India. History has repeatedly 
shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness of a people 
by the standard of its least interested class. 

India's Gain 

Based upon a clear and sympathetic study of the Indian situation 
the report marks a landmark in the constitutional development of the 
country. Provincial Autonomy with partial responsibility at the Centre 
is by no means a mean achievement. The much-maligned dyarchy is to 
make room for a system of Government in which the Ministers will be 
responsible over the whole Provincial field, Law and Order included. 
The Provincial electorate will be increased by 28 millions and women 
voters are to be no less than 6 million. There will be two new Provinces, 
Sindii and Orissa, and the Provinces of Bengal, U. P., Bihar, Madras and 
Bombay are to have Second Chambers. All this with minimum delay is 
to be followed by an all-India Federation under one responsible Go- 
vernment. One might, taking the totality of circumstances into consider- 
ation, say with ample justification that the new constitution as envisaged, 
by the report would be a positive and substantial improvement upon the 
ono in existence at present. It would mean real transfer of power into 
the Indian hands and leave India but one step behind her cherished goal 
of Dominion Status. 

The Safeguards 

The inhospitable critics of the report have mostly based their criti- 
cism upon the safeguards out of which they have endeavoured to make 
good capital. The safeguards, they argue, make the new Constitution a 
sham and a farce. “Whatever criticism may be levelled against them”, re- 
marked a very prominent ex-Congressman, “it must be admitted that the 
present state of India demands their existence on the Statute Book”. No 
less a personage than Mahatma Gandhi has recognised their importance 
and utility during the present period of transition. The crucial point to 
be examined is whether the safeguards are intended to choke democratic 
instincts of the popular Houses or whether they are meant to avert dismal 
crises. No sane person would object to the Governors’ using their special 
powers to check terrorism or other disintegrating activities of impatient 
reformer& Every constitution in the world keeps a reserve of safeguards 
to meet exceptionally critical situations that require immediate atten- 
tion. The existence of the Defence of the Realm Act in England is an 
instance in point The American President, too, has certain special powers 
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that he can use to tide over political crises. Whatever the verdict of the 
critics of the sale{fuai‘ds, however severe their indictment, we cannot deny 
that such safeguards as have been embodied in the Report are a sine 
<iva non for the smooth functioning of the Now Constitution either when 
it is subject to a breaking strain or pushed to the brink of a precipice 
conclusions. 

Looking back on the mo.st obvious parties who condemn the Report 
either as Document of rc*aclionari.sin or lliat of abject surronder, we find 
foolish futility emerging in a refusal to come to grips with facts on one 
side and selfish bewildeiment on the otlu'r. The report describes the 
past, explains the present and with brilliant statesmanship explores the 
future. The iramers deleiid their solutions with irrefulalile logic, and 
expose the impossibility of a leactionary policy. They are themselves 
fully alive to the practical difficulties aiul impress them upon the peoples 
of the two countries. Equally alive to magnifictmt recoid of the linlisU 
rule and of the gmiuine qualities of Indian Nationalism tlu' framers do 
not make an attempt to lilind tlieir leaders to the deficiencies of either 
It would not be wrong to say that the greatest meiit of the report is its 
sense of proportion. Its readers should, ihereforo, make logic and not 
emotion their eriterion of judgment not forgetting that the political liberty 
of a people is a giowth and not galvanism. 


GOD’S GREATEST GIFT 

to Man is Manhood and Virility. Have you preserved this 
natural heritage and do you still possess it ? If not, it will 
pay you to get a free copy of our booklet “Life after Death . 

Wrilc now 

HUSTON BROS. CO. 

(Chicago, U. S. A 
Sole Agency in the Kast, 

Batala (PUNJAB). 
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Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Nahasai 
of Bansberia 


K UMAU Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, M.L.C, Bon of Raja Purnendu Deb 
Rai Mahasai of the Bansberia Raj, one of the oldest and most res- 
pected Sovereign Houses of Bengal, was born at the Bansberia Fort on 
the 26th August, 1874. The Bansberia Raj has its headquarters in the 
district of Ilooghly and has a connected and regular history for over one 
thousand years and one of which it may well be proud. 



Baiud of the hendltaiy ttlie at **BeJa Mehaial” granted to 
^Ja Bameawar Bat Mahasai hy Emperor Aurangseb 
la 167S A. D. 


During the Hindu 
period it supplied three 
Prime Ministers and three 
Commandcrs-in-chief and 
during the Pathan period 
two Gommandors-in-chief. 
Prior to Moghul invasion 
Raja Ganesh and his son» 
Raja Jadu, of this family 
were independent Kings 
of Bengal, ruling exten- 
sive territories. It may be 
mentioned that Rama- 
yana was for the fit st time 
translated into Bengali 
verse in the court of king 
Ganesh. During the 
Moghul period the sta- 
tus of the Bansberia Raj 
was that of a Feudatory 
State with the fullest in- 
dependence in regard to 
its internal affairs. Titles 
and honours were shower- 
ed on the family by Em- 
perors Akbar, Jehangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zeb. Two members of 
this family served as Pro- 
vincial Governors. Even 
up to the time of Nawai> 
Alivardi Khan the family 
enjoyed Feadatory 
Status, paying an annnak 
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RaJ* Nrisinha Deb Rai Mahatai 

Born 17 i a Died IS02. 


of ancient monuments of historic 
and architectural interest. There are 
two magnificent forts — one of Raja 
Bameswar, popularly called the 
“Garbhati” or The Fort, ami the 
other of Raja Raghu Deb, known 
as the “Bahir-Garh” or the Outer 
Fort — which excite the wonder of 
visitors for the evidence they fur 
nish of an engineering skill in this 
construction which may justifiably 
be envied in this modern age. 

The family temple of Basudeb 
built by Raja Rameswar in 1670 
A. D., is famous for its artistic bas- 
relief of mythological figures The 
temple of Swambhaba was built in 
1788 A, D. by Raja Nrisinha Deb. 
The temple of Hamsesvari, built in 
1814 A. D. under orders of Rani 
8ank«ri,-wife of Rttja Nrisinha Deb, 
is one of the handsomest buildings 


tribute of over half a 
crore of rupees. Few 
families in Bengal can 
show a better record 
of moral ascendancy 
than the Bansberia 
Raj Not a single plot 
of land was ever added 
to the family estate by 
deception, fraud or 
spoliation. A major 
portion of the f.inniy 
property was lost du- 
the minority of Raja 
Nrisinha Del) Kai Ma- 
hasai. Rnrdwaii and 
Nadia grew up du- 
ring this perioil llaia 
Purncndu Deb Rai M.i- 
hasai matenally helped 
the British (lovernmcMit 
during the dark days 
ot the Sepoy Mutiny. 

One of the outstand- 
ing attractions of Bans- 
beria is the abundance 



Raja Parnandu Dab Rai Mahaaai 
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Tbt* avpnue 1«adiiit; to the ]hiiibbpri«*i Fort 


in Bengal and is a wonder 
in architectural conception 
and fmish. 

The Bansberia Raj 
family has all through its 
long and eventful history 
been notoa for its love of 
learning and its boundless 
inunificenee in the promo- 
tion of Icariniig. Raja 
Ranieswar Rai INIahasai 
inn in taint'd an University 
of Oriental Learning at 
Banslx'iia, and liis son 
Raja Raghn Deb Rai i\Iaha- 
sai gave away one hundred 
thousand bighas of rent- 
free land for the upkeep 
of 'rol> (Sjinsknt Colleges) 
and for the inaintcMianoe 
oi i('arinxi men and pious 
Ih-ahinins. 

Kumar jMunindrn Deb 
Rai -Mahasai is in every 


way an eminently worthy 
seioii of this aneient and 
illustrious famdy. lie is 
univc'rsally respeeted for 
Ins high eharaet«'i\ wide 
eulturi', prolour.d scholar- 
ship and his tireless la- 
bonrs for public, good and 
in the cause of education 
and learning. He was 
<*ducated III iho Ilooghly 
College and llie St Xavi- 
er’s (College, Calcutta, be- 
fore obtaining his degree. 
He was presented at the 
Vi<j 0 regal Levee in 1899, 
He had the proud privilege 
of receiving distinguished 
visitors like Lord Curzon, 
Sir Jphn Woodburn, Kt., 
Sir James Bourdillanc Sir 
Herbert Rfsley, Sir 0. W. 
Boulton, Lord Sinha at 
his Bansberia residence. 









Gateway to Bansberia Fort. 
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Ilansbcria Haiisoswan Tumpln ( Kollccicd m iht* II ansa J.alio) 


He has been 
serving as an In- 
dependent Hono- 
rary Magistrate of 
Hooghly since 
1902 and is a Mem- 
ber of the Hoogh- 
ly District Hoard 
and IS also a Non- 
otfi(!ial Visitor to 
the Hooghly. Dis- 
trict Jail and So- 
rampore Subsidi- 
ary Jail. lie is 
tlio (hiainnan of 
t h o Hansboria 
MiiiiKMpality, The? 

1 7th (lay of June, 
1921 saw th(' draw- 
ing of a new era 
in the history of 
the Municipal ad- 
ministration of 
Hrinsbm'ia. It was 
on that day that 
1 li e Bansboria 

Baj signed the in- 
denturo granting 
permission to con- 
sti ucL mills and 
factories over their 
estates (covering 


an area of nearly 500 biglias. From that day ownard the march of events 
have been rapid. Jungle covered, malarja-strn kon habitations have been 
converted into sanitary areas. Long range of buildings for mills and mill 
hands, stately mansions for European Managers and tlnnr assistants, 
picuresqiie tennis courts and golf courses have (‘hanged the whole aspecJ, 
wiU in a few years A plot of about 300 bighas of land was l(‘as(*d out by 
thehHansbena Raj to Messrs Macneil- <fc Co. with the extieplion of somo 
private passages and lanes which were used by their tenants, the right 
was given up by them to enable the Miinicapalily to lurther the 
Water \Vorks Sdieme by the utilisation of its sale proceeds which 
amounted to Rs. 40,000. Tlirongb Kumar Muriindra I)eb\s untiring 
efforts the Water Works of the Muni(‘ipahty cosling one lakh ol 
rupees is^ now complete and continuous supply of pure drinking water is 
being maintained and house connections have been given on an extcnsivi* 
scale. Electric cables have already been laid underneath the sirects 
which will shortly be lighted with electricity, and the drainage s(*hoine 
is making good progress. Through his influence a donation of Rs. 75,000 
Was., raised for opening a Hospital and Maternity Mom(^ at Barisboria 
to afford medical relief to suffering humanity Avithin the Municipality. 
The Hospital has been named after the donor and Kumar Munindra Deb 


is the Administrator of the Hospital and Maternity Flomo. 

Female education received an impetus at his hands and under his 
inspiring guidance three schools for girls ihave been founded within the 
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Municipality and are being conducted on sound principles. Several 
girl school buildings notably the “Ohinsurah Balika Bani Mandir” owe. 
their existence to his munificence and liberality. 

His scheme for free and compulsory Primary Education at Bansberia 
has been approved and will be given effect to as soon as Government 

recovers from the present financial 
stringency. 

He has arranged the opening 
of three Parks for the recreation 
of the public. Two public libraries 
are being maintained within the 
municipal limits to cater for the 
intellectual needs of the people. 
He has added one Children’s section 
to the Public Library at Bansberia. 
The streets of Bansberia have been 
converted into modern tar-macadam- 
ised roads like that of Calcutta and 
he is straining every nerve to provide 
Bansberia with all the amenities of 
city life. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir B. P. Singh 
Roy, Kt, in course of his reply to the address presented by the Bansberia 
Municipality on 12th August, 1934 referring to the activities of Kumar 
Munindra Deb Kai Mahasai, m.lc. said 

“Bansberia may be congratulated on being able to keep it.self abreast 
of time through the introduction of civic amenities and gradual moderni- 
sation due to the growth of industry 
within its Municipal limits. It is the seat 
of a family of zamiiidars well known for 
liberality and public spirit, fully befitting 
their noble lineage and high culture. 
One cannot think of Bansberia without 
the activities of that family, with which 
this place is so intimately associated. 
• • * I am glad to learn that your Water 
Supply Scheme is a successful one to- 
wards which Government contributed 

Rs. 82.000. the balance being met solely from donations and subscriptions 
so that the work could be completed without any loan. This is a great 
improvement to your Municipality and by it you have fulfilled one of the 
primary obligations of a civic body. * * * It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to me learn that you are making an attempt to improve the Municipal 
amenities by opening out parks and introducing primary education. 
I am sure by all these improvements you will be setting an excellent 
example to other Municipalities of your standing and resources". 

He is the Ghairma.n of the Board of Directors of the Bansabati Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., Director of Tarakeswar Co-operative Sale and Supply 
Society Ltd., and President, Bengal Library Association, Hooghly District 
Library Association, Banqberia Public Library, S. C. Institute Ealighat, 
Bansberia High English School Committee, Bansberia Girl’s School,. 
Kalighat Perpetual Club and N. M. Library, Bansberia Defence Force, 
^ .Kalighat Bani Mandir, yaramalla Smriti Samity at Tarakeswar and he ia 



Coat of Armiii — Bansberia Raj. 



Bansberia Visbnu Temple -Built 1670. 
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Sit 

^ the Vice-President 
"ij; of Indian Libra- 

ry Association, 
All-India Public 
Library Associa- 
tion ; Hooghly 
District Land- 
holders’ Associa- 
tion, K a I i g h a t 
People’s Associa- 
tion, Kaligliat Ins- 
titute, Ward No. 22 
A Kaligliat Health 
Association, Chin- 
surah Physical 
Institute and is 
the Honorary Se- 
cretary of the 
Uooglily Histori- 
cal Research As- 
sociaiion. He 
was Chairman of 
tlie Public Libra- 
ries’ Enquiry 
Commission as 
also a member of 
the Standing Com- 
mittee for Judicial 
and Jails of the 
Hengal Legislative 

Council. Ho was 
charge - Superin- 
tfMident oi the 
census operations 
oF 11)31 of Bans- 

laadduHl or Autohioffrapliy of Raja Nridinha Deb Rai Mabasai. bcria Muni(.ipall 

ty. He was a member of the Committee appointed hy ° 

the Calcutta Univeraity to formulate a scheme for 

in the University. He is a member of the National L'l'er'il Jedeiation 
of Indt I, Hooghly Industrial Association, Arhorioulturm Comm 
the Hooghly District Board. He is also a proininent Medical 

Baiigiya Sahitya Parishad, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, 1 

Education Society, Academy of Literature ,•*’.’** ^**J*^”*^* i «i-iVdi-i Haniriva 
of Hooghly Central Association, Bengal Knsliak O Itaiyat Sabi . , g y 
Sahitya and Sangit Sangha and other u^ful instituuona. Daily. 

He was the Editor of the “The Eastern Voice —an 
"The United Bengal”— a weekly journal and The of Uie 

monthly magazine for several years. He is one jq ^ 1,0 pioneer 

“The Indian Library Journal” published from Bezwada an is 

of the Library Movement iii Bengal and is a contril u r 

almost all tho leading journals of India and abroad of Bengal. 
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“It is undoubtedly the duty of all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of education and culture to help the library movement so nobly 



Hasudob Toniplo Huilt - 1079. 

carried out by you cTiid your rjresideiit Kumar Munindra Dob Rai Mahasai, 
M.L.C. whoso devotion to the o.HUse of libraries is really commendabU**'. 



OpouinK of tho nansboria Municipal Water Works, Bansberia Hospital 
and Maleriiityllonie by ihv 1ion*ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kt., Minister. 

L. S. Q oil 121b August. 1934 

Silting— Hon*ble Minister with the Chairman Kumar Munindra Dob 
and the District Magistrate Mr. D. MacPhorsun, i o. s. 

Standing — The Municipal Conimiasioiiors. 

He is the author of 1. Hooghly-Kahini— a history of Hooghly. 2. 
Henares and Sarnath 3. Current Problem 4, Decadence of Rural Bengal 
5. Sinhal-Dwip (An illustrated account of Ceylon) 6. Dakshin-Bharat — (An 
illustrated history of Southern India) 7. Utter-Bharat 8. Mathura and 
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Brindaban. 9. Dalhi, Paat and Proaent. 10. Banabaria, Paat and Praaant. 
11. Saptaffram a Qlory that ia no mora. 12. Pandua, an ancient city in 
rnina. 13. Tribanii a aaat of ancient culture. 14. Bandel and ita chcQuerad 
hiatory. 16. Hooghly under the Moghula. 16. Hietory made by rivera, and, 
seTeral other worka of outatanding merit. 

Ha is an elected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, repre* 
senting Hooghly Municipal ( Non*Muhamadan ) Constituency. He is an 
elected Member of the Standing Committee of Commerce St Marine and 
Jails. Of his many successful achievements in the Council the moat out- 
standing were the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1931 for granting 
franchise to those who possessed educational qualifications, the Bengal 
Village Self-Government ( Amendment ) Act, 1932 for empowering Union 
Boards to undertake small irrigation projects and to provide grants-in-aid 
to charitable dispensaries and public libraries within their jurisdiction 
and the Calcutta Municipal ( Amendment ) Act, 1932. In the latter he 
scored a victory over Government opposition by 55 to 38 votes. This 
was perhaps the only defeat which Government suffered in the present 
Council at the hands of a non-official member. In this Act provision was 
made to separate Kalighat from Ward No. 22 and create a new Ward for 
it At the last general election of the Corporation of Calcutta held in 
March, 1933 immediate effect was given to the Act and the newly-separated 
Ward called Ward 22A elected his nominee as Councillor. This was un- 
doubtedly a great achievement on his part His resolution to appoint 
none but Bengalees to the public services of Bengal was unanimously 
carried at the session of the Bengal Legislative Council held on 10th 
August 1933. 

The provision of his Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill 1931 to empower District Boards to make grants to public libraries 
and reading rooms within their jurisdiction; the Bengal Municipal 
(amendment) Bill, 1931 for the removal of sex disqualification in Bengal 
Municipalities, the Bengal Municipal (Amendment No. II ) Bill, 1931 to 
supplement the income of Municipalities by the levy of a tax on trades, 
professions and callings ; The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1931, 
for the levy of a tax on motor vehicles and utilising same for the 
development of roads, bridges and other communications— the provisions 
of these four Bills were incorporated in the Bills introduced by 
Government and passed viz. ; Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Act, 1932, Bengal Municipal Act, 1932 and Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 
1932 respectively. 

Of the Bills introduced by him in the Council the Bengal Cattle Bill, 
1931 to provide for the protection of cattle generally and the Bengal 
Pasture Bill, 1932, to secure the right of pasturage formerly used as such 
and to provide sufficient and suitable food for cattle deserve notice. They 
were, however, held over for want of sufficient support in the Council to the 
motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Lort Williams issued letters to the Members to support the Bills. 
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Of the important Bills in which he served in the Select Committee may 
be mentioned the Government Bills-~the Bengal Municipal Bill, the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill and the Bengal Village Self-Go- 
vernment Amendment Bill, 1934. 

Kumar Munindra Deb’s valuable evidence before the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee, popularly known as the Swan Committee, deserves notice, 
as also his memorandum to the Indian Franchise Committee. 

Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai is a true patriot and a statesman 
of no mean order. He is a leader of political thought in modern Bengal. His 
remarkable speeches on the liquidation of illiteracy twice delivered at the 
Serainpore Town Hall and repeated at Eonnagore and Baidyabati had 
immediate effect in the establishment of night schools in those localities. 
This speech was printed and reprinted in two of the leading magazines in 
Bengal. 

Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai recently presided over the 9th 
All-India Public Library Conference held at Royapettah, Congress House, 
Madras. His presidential address was much appreciated by all shades o| 
public opinion in India as would be evident from the editorial notes pub} 
lished in all the periodicals of the day. It may be mentioned here that o- 
the Bengali Presidents — Deshabandhu Chittaranjan was the first, and the 
second was Sir P. C. Roy and the third is Kumar Munindra Deb Rai 
Mahasai. Rightly has our contemporary “Prab irtak” said that it is an 
unique honour and a glory to Bong.il and the Kumar deserves the best 
thanks of Ins countrymen. 

He has made a name and fame for himself by his remarkable speeches 
in till* Legislative Council and by his successful administration of the 
Bansberia Municipality which ho has iransformod into an ittcal town— a 
centre of culture and enlightenment. He travelled throughout the length 
and hrondlh of India and in Svune of His Majesty’s colonies in order to 
make a comparative study of (lie self-governing Institutions and other 
outstanding problems, lie studied the irrigation problem of Bengallike a 
keen student, visiting the dead and dying rivers, rivulets, klials, bills, jhils 
even in the iiinccessibln parts of the province at considerable saerifico of 
time and money ns would be evident from his indefatigiible labours for their 
resuscitation. His masterly speeelies on the Irrigation problem in each 
and every session of the Council as also his contributions in tlie press for 
a quarter of a century show tlie deep and abiding interest he takes for the 
welfare of his countr>raoii. 

In the domain of politics, economies, art, lileniture and seienoc, in the 
field of journalism and legislation, in social service, in affording relief to 
humanity, in judicial and civic administration, in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, ill the advancement of iiitclloctual and physical culture, in tlie 
administration of his pretty large estate and the solution of knotty land 
problems, in banking, currency and exchange he ha.s few equals among his 
compeers. His manifold activities in various spheres for the well-being 
of his country have won for him universal respect and admiration. 

May the traditions of this ancient family who.se antiquity goes back 
to early Mahammadaii rule and which has produced so many distinguished 
sons of India continue to serve as a beacon light to all workers in the field 
of humanitarian and social service and may God shower IIis choicest 
blessings upon the sons and daughters of this princely family. 



INDIAN INDIA 


HYDERABAD 

The Nizam’s Government have in view a reorganisation or the educa- 
tional system in the State, based, it IS reported, on schemes outlniMd re- 
cently by Sir Akbar Hydan at the Moslem Educational ConriMonce at 
Bombay and by Mr. A. II. Mackenzie at the recent conforenco of th'i Hy- 
derabad Teachers’ Association. The Government have started making 
enquiries in that connection and are issuing questionnaires t<) heads of 
representative public institutions interested in education to ascertain 
their opinion. The latter have boon requested to consider the following 
points 

(1) Reorganisation of the educational course into four stages, namely, 
primary, secondary, collegiate and university ; (2) divusion of scv-ondai y 
schools into two classes rural and urban, the former with comonlsory 
agricultural courses, and the latter with compulsory manual training 
courses ; (3) establishment of different types of colleges giving iMrillet 
course of instruction in (n) arts and sciences, (b) agriculture, (r) com- 
merce and (d) industry ; (4) establishment of a State Board of Seivnid.iry 
Education for supervising the system of secondary and collegiate educa- 
cation ; (5) abolition of the Intermediate examination and eximi-^ion of 
the course of Bachelor’s degree from two to throe yoaiv ; and (G) abolition 
of the bicameral system of education in the State. 

The Government have appointed a Committee to consider the ques- 
tion thoroughly in the light of the views obtained and submit a detailed 
report with the Hon'ble Education Member as Chairman. 

• * * * >»^ 

A Press note issued by the Nizam Government states that in pursu- 
ance of a Arman of His Exalted Highness mendicants of the li.ifai sect 
are prohibited from inflicting injuries on their bodies with iron lustru- 
menta on public streets as a means of soliciting alms. 

Violation of this order will be punished with a fine or, in default, with 
simple imprisonment Such self-torture is declared a cognizable offence. 
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By another eommunique all preachers are instructed by the Govern* 
ment to refrain from indulging in any controversy with the followers of 
other religions and from uttering words which directly or by implication, 
might give cause for provocation to any sect. 

* « • • ■ 

A satisfactory feature of the recently issued report of the Civil Veto* 
rinary Department of the State for 1932*38 is the increasing demand on 
the services of the staff of the department which it has not been possible 
to meet fully in all caaes. It is recognised that with increasing attention 
paid to the prevention and treatment of contagious diseases, it would not 
be possible for the limited veterinary staff of each district to devote suffi* 
cient attention to the treatment of ordinary diseases of the cattle of the 
agriculturists, nor could they find sufficient time to advise them on the 
methods of their proper breeding and feeding, To meet such demands 
properly and to give necessary aid to cattle*owner8 it was advisable to 
open rural veterinary dispensaries in important villages in the State. 

But as the Government, with limited funds at their disposal could not 
open such dispensaries, the district local boards were expected to provide 
the necessary funds. 

During the year under report there were 23,200 deaths from 
•contagious as against 22;233 in the previous year. The number of animals 
treated rose from 2;90343 to 3,68,860. 

BARODA 

In the State Legislative Assembly, the Government accepted three 
resolutions requesting them to empower village panchayats to try civil 
suits up to the value of Rs. 25, to transfer villages already established in 
forest areas from the Forest to the Revenue Department, and to make an 
economic survey of the Sonagada taluka with a view to taking necessary 
steps for the development of the area. They also accepted another re* 
solution requesting them to start a rural reconstruction centre in the 
Mehsana district with the modification that the proposal would be consi* 
dered after watching the progress of a similar centre established at 
Kosamba which was still in an experimental stage. 

The Government were also moved to resubmit the Bill imposing 
legal restraint on marriages of persons of unequal age to the Maharaja 
Gaekwar for sanction which was refused on the ground that opportunity 
should be given to society for advancement by cultivating public opinion. 
It was urged by members including the mover that without legislation 
sodety stood no chance of eradicating the evil by itself. The Dewan 
Saheb accepted the motion and suggested the appointment of a small 
subjects committee to modify the Bill in the light of the discussion when 
a fresh representation (might be made to His Highness for reconsider* 
ration. 
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Thr66 of the four bills, which make up official business in the current 
session of the Dharasabha, deal with Hindu Law. They are bills to amend 
the Hindu Joint Family Act, the Hindu Marriage Act and the Hindu 
Parents and Sons Act. 

Tho Diftin objdct of tho sinondnionts is to dcfioo in unoquiTocal tenns tUo position of ths 
different eopareenere in a Joint Hindu family with regard to their self-acquired property and 
income with a view to avoiding any disagreement arising between them on the question of family 
maintenance. According to the law in force, women have been granted a definite share in the 
property held by a joint Hindu family and also a right to hold in full ownership all self-acquired 
property or income. The law also la js down that a married Hindu woman, who is a member 
of a Joint Hindu family, but having no share in the joint property has at least a right of mainte- 
nance therefrom. No provision has, however, been made in the law to ensure that a sufficient 
income is forthcoming for the purpose. The present Bills, therefore, aim at removing this ano- 
malous position and make it incumbent upon all coparceners to bear tho responsibility jointly by 
contributing a share towards family maintenance, if the property held in common between them 
is not sufficient for the purpose. A coparcener is, however, absolved from contributing any share 
towards expenses incurred by the family previous to the date he became an earning member. 

One of the Bills also provides that subject to the proviso made above, a parent would have 
nD right over the self -acquired property of his sons. 

MYSORE 

The Committee appointed by the Mysore Government to enquire 
into the extent to which the fall in the price of agricultural produce in 
recent years has affected the financial position of the landowning and 
cultivating classes and suggest measures to assist and relieve them have 
submitted their report It is understood that the report is not unanimous, 
five of the non-official members having submitted minutes of dissent 

That all classes of ryots are not equally affected by the fall in jiriccs, seems to bo the view 
of the Committee. The classes which are most hard hit by the depression are tho landholders 
who do not cultivate their lands at all or cultivate only a small portion of their holding. 

The Committee, it is understood, have dealt exhaustively with the question of agricultural 
indebteduosB. The volume of the total debt, they estimate at nothing less than Rs. 36 crores and 
this represents ncarl:i 30 times the land revenue assessmcnl of agricultural lands. The situation, 
they opine, is one of urgency and calls for immediate measures of relief The Committee have 
suggested relief on the following lines : (1) Controlling rates of interest on loans, senietimes with 

retrospootive effect, (2) prevention of expropriation of agriculturists during the iiroscnt depres- 
sion : (3) establishment of debt conciliation boards; and (1) the enactment of simple rural insol- 
vency law. As regards the agency for conciliation, the Committee appear to suggest the appointment 
of ad hoe boards for each case preferably from among the persons residing in tho area to which 
the debtor or the croditDrs belong, so that they can bring to their aid their personal knowledge of 
the local condUions, the relationship between the parties and the nature of the transactions. The 
Board is to be composed partly of nominees of the debtor and partly of those of the creditor with 
a Chairman to be selected by the Court. The debt conciliation boards should consider the follow- 
ing points, VIZ., the amount of oonsideratioa actually received, the rates of interest, onerous condi- 
tions, the repaying capacity of the debtor, etc. 

The scheme should be run on a voluntary basis, although ilie majority of the Committee 
seem to be in favour of the introdaotion of ooiiipulsion in selected areas at the discretion of tho 
Government. 

The extension of the Land Mortgage Scheme on a largo sesle, so that every taluk may have 
one sneh society, Is also recommended. Liberal grant of takavi loans, relief in the matter of the 

13 
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onforcement of decrees of co-operatiTe societies against agrionltural debtors, the extension of the 
rule of damdupat to Mahomedan debtors, the establishment of regulated markets in suitable plaoes, 
the appointment of a marketing officer and a suitable scheme of consolidation of holdings— these 
seem to bo some of the other recommendations made by the Committee. 

The Committee, it is understood, is dirided on the question of a reduction of the land revenue 
assessment. Five non-official members, who urge the need of a reduction, bold that the payment 
of land revenue constitutes one of the causes of agricultural indebtedness ; the rest of the Com- 
mittee seem to consider that It is the burden of the several miscellaneous demands on the agrioul- 
turiets introduced in an era of high prices that makes some of them feel that even the land re- 
venue is burdensome. There is, however, no unanimity among dissenting members on ths ques- 
tion of the percentage of reduction needed. 


The depressed sericultural industry in the State will receive consi- 
derable impetus from a silk waste spinniner factory which will shortly be 
started under Government auspices. The Director of Industries and 
Commerce, it is learnt, is inducing prominent people who are either in- 
terested in the industry directly or who have a practical knowledge of 
its condition, to launch upon the scheme. The Government have pro- 
mised assistance to the company by offering to take some shares in it, 
guaranteeing a certain percentage of dividend, grant of free site, etc. 

The recommendations of the newly appointed Sericultural Board 
which are engaging the attention of the Government are those regarding 
the establishment of a cocoon market and a school to impart knowledge 
of sericulture at Ghennapatna, the grant of Rs. 1,000 to village panchayats 
in the silk-rearing areas as an encouragement to grow mulberries, and of 
a bounty of 8as. per pound of silk reeled through domestic basins to en- 
courage the owners thereof tore-start operations. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Government of Travancore have decided to appoint a committee 
to investigate the extent of agricultural indebtedness, to examine the 
various non-official proposals submitted to the Government and the 
methods of agricultural relief adopted in the other States and the British 
Indian provinces, and to suggest such -relief measures as could be given 
effect to in the State. 

The measures so far adopted by the Government to afford relief to 
the agriculturists include remission of land tax, reduction of the rate of 
interest of loans issued by Government for agricultural purposes, reduc- 
tion in the Tariff value of coooanut products, raising the maximum in the 
case of loans granted by the State Land Mortgage Banks, etc. 

The final report of the Committee should be submitted to Govern- 
ment within three months. 

• • « • • 

It is understood that the Government of Travancore have sanctioned 
the excavation *of the ancient site of Trikakara in North Travancore which 
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is noted for its andent Vishnu temple. Inscriptions belonffing to the 
Ohera Kings, Bhaskara Ravi Varman and Indukothi Varman in Vattelettu 
script and to the 10th and 11th century are believed to be in existence in 
the temple. 

The excavation that is proposed to be started is the first of its kind 
in the State and, it is believed, will yield substantial results. 

COCHIN 

Great rejoicings prevailed in the State over the recent celebration 
of seventy-third birthday of His Highness Sri Rama Varma, the Maharaja 
of Cochin. The time happily synchronised with the award to His Highness 
of the exalted title of G. G. I. E. by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

• • • * • 

“It is my ardent hope that the measures being taken in Cochin will 
serve at any rate to alleviate the evil effects of the depression in the 
State. The further development of the Cochin Harbour is under active 
consideration and I join with you in looking forward to the time when 
Cochin will be amongst the most important harbours of India. The de- 
velopment of the Harbour will certainly be accompanied by the expansion 
of industries in the State and this expansion will alike stimulate the 
growth of wealth and afford employment to the State’s evergrowing 
population. The improvement of education is ever a matter of keen con- 
consideration with me”. So said His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin in 
reply to the address recently presented by the Rama Varma Union Club. 
Ernakulam, conveying felicitations to His Highness on the conferment on 
him of the title of G. C. I. E. 


PUDUKOTTAH 

The Pudukottah Durbar have recently announced a number of con- 
cessions to pattadars of the State in view of their inability to raise wet 
crops due to deficient rainfall in the current fasli. Collection of land 
revenue in current fasli in all villages of the State will be made in six 
monthly instalments from January to June, 1935. In respect of Ayan wet- 
lands which owing to deficiency of water, either have been left waste or 
having been cultivated, failed to yield at least four-anna crops, only fifty 
per cent of the kist due will be collected in the current fasli. The 
Durbar will announce shortly whether the balance will be suspended as 
in the last fasli or finally remitted. 

These concessions will extend to inam lands settled at half or more 
than half the quit rent in Ayau inam villages where quit rent has been 
calculated on the basis of what are known as inam settlement taram rates. 

JAIPUR 

According to a Press message, the Council of the State of Jaipur 
has sanctioned a sum of one lakh of rupees for the erection of an efficient 
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aerodrome at Srinagar, which is five miles from Jaipur, as also four 
landing grounds in different parts of the State. The aerodrome w'ill be 
built on modern design and adequately furnished with necessary require* 
ments. It is hoped that it will serve as a suitable halting station for 
passing aviators and result in the establishment of a link with other aerial 
centres in India. It is also understood that the Maharaja of Jaipur is 
placing an order for one or two planes for his own use. 

&AMRA 

An Investiture Durbar was recently held at Deogarh, the capital of 
Bamra State, on the occasion of the installation of Raja Bhanuganga 
Tribhuban Deb to the Gadi. Prominent among those present were 
Lieut. Col. A. S. Meek, Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern States, the 
Maharaja of Sonepur, the Ruling Chiefs of Bonai, Talcher, Despalla, 
Pallahara and the minor Chief of Khandpara. 

In prcsentinc^ the khilat^ Liet Col. Meek reyiewed the various improvements in the different 
branches of administration and hoped that its present ruler would continue the policy of devoting 
his serious attention to these matters. 

The new Chief expressed his loyal devotion and homage to His Majesty the King-Emperor and 
and declared that the State would not be found wanting in its contribution to the coming constitu- 
tional changes. Referring to the administration of his own State, he said that it would be his 
constant endeavour to promote the welfare and to win the love and affection of the people. 

In the evening there was a State banquet at which the Agent to the (lOvernor-General was the 
the chief guest. 


BASTAR 

The return of Maharani Prafulla Kumari Debi, the Ruler of Bastar, 
with her four children from her European tour, after an absence of three 
and a half years, was hailed with great delight by all classes of her subjects. 
Deputations of all the tribes in the State came to greet her and renewed 
their allegiance. In the celebrations which continued for a fortnight, 
Lieut. Col. A. S. Meek, Agent to the Governor-General joined.* Sports were 
held in her honour ; clothing were distributed to Brahmins and the poor 
and gifts of sweetmeats were made to all school children. Remissions 
were given to all prisoners in the Sate jail, of whom 113 were released. 

TRIPURA 

The newly constructed "Tripura House” at Calcutta wore a gala 
appearance when His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bahadur invited a 
number of distinguished guests to a luncheon to meet their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and the Countess of Wiliingdon. 

Among those present were Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani of Oooch Behar, 
The Tieca Rani Saheba of Xapurtbala, The Nawab Bahadur of Hnrshidabad, Amll-nl-Omrah, tba 
Baja Saheb and Rajkumar Sabeb of Khlragarh, The Raja Babeb of Dbenkenel. Major-Oeneral and 
Mra Huddleston, Sir Arehy and Lady Birkmyiie, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pradyot »««>»> Tagoto, 
GoIondandMrs. Muir, Mr. and His. E.W. Holland, Hr. and Mrs. L. H. Oolaon, Staff OffioarB of 
Gooch Behsr and Kapurthala and members of His Highness’s Staff. 
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THE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCINTION 

( Conlimied from page 306 ) 

ABsooiation includes the entire life of the village, economic, moral and 
physical. The doctrine of economic self-sufficiency emphasises it so far 
as the economic activities of the Association are concerned. The refer- 
ences to the village carpenter and the village blacksmith and their present 
incompetence suggest specific lines in which the activities of the 
Association might expand to secure such self-sufficiency. As for Khadi, 
it will be “the sun of the whole Industrial Solar System” in the 
beautiful words of Gandhiji. “All the other industries,” said he, “will 
receive warmth and sustenance from the khadi industry.” Wlien asked 
by an interviewer as to what exactly were the industries that ought 
to bo revived and promoted, Gandhiji replied, “We must promote every 
useful industry that was existent a short while ago and the extinction 
of which has now resulted in unemployment” 

The most important contribution to economic thought and practii^e 
that the All-India Village Industries Association is expected to make is, 
without doubt, that of rural economic self-sufficiency. The doctrine is 
apparently so foreign to the principles of economics which are taught 
today that to many it would either represent a retrogression or just a 
silly and futile attempt to stem the tide of economic progress. On this 
subject, therefore, a few words may be specially addressed. 

In the first place, it is evident that few people take their stand 
today, in a world of contradictory phenomena, changing values and new 
standards, on the immutability of economic doctrines. The economics as 
it is taught in the class-room is still principally influenced by the 
Manchester School. But economic practice in the modern world takes 
the businessman, the industrialist, the banker, the currency expert, the 
fiscal reformer, even the agriculturist in a different direction than that 
mapped out by the classical theory of international exchange values. 
The series of changes which are convulsing the world of economics to- 
day reach their most characteristic interpretation in the conception of 
national economic planning. 

Old traditions, however, die hard, and we find national economic 
planning coloured by a strong urban bias. Tariffs, exchange controls, 
currency manipulation, control of credit, quotas, the posperity of large 
organised industries, these constitute the essential ingredients of almost 
all national plans today. Little attempt has been made to plan and co- 
ordinate rural economic conditions : conditions of prime producers, small 
industries, village health and sanitation. And thus we come to the second 
point, namely, that this new theory of economic self-sufficiency of the 
villages represents a change in the point of view. The whole question 
of economic improvement is looked at from the point of view of the villages. 
The stress is laid on the idea that the moral and physical improvement of 
the village must not be ignored. In India, this point cannot bo too much 
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exaggerated. She is a land of villagea, arith 7 lakhs of them inhabited by 
290 million Indians as against a little over 2000 towns with a population 
of 32 millions. Organised industries give employment only to 1 p. o. 
of the population, the rest live on agriculture and village crafts. * A 
century of the policy of free competition has merely served to transfer 
the wealth of the country and concentrate it in the hands of a micros- 
copic minority, impoverishing the general mass of the people. Their 
debts have increased, their land reduced to fragments, their crafts and 
arts decayed, their health impaired, — and with the invasion of their soil 
with jungles, deterioration of rivers and the menace of malaria and the 
water-hyacinth, the problem is one of absolute despair, unless some 
Hercules appeared and put his shoulders to the task. From the point 
of expediency also, it is evident that the pressure of foreign vested interests 
will bear more heavily on any attempt to carry out what is usually under- 
stood by the expression, national economic planning, than on any attempt 
to revive the industries of the village, to eradicate malaria and the water- 
hyacinth, to provide useful subsidiary occupations to the peasant during 
his four to five idle months of the year. A rural economic plan represents 
for the present the line of least resistance, so far as the possibility of 
interference by vested commercial interests backed up by a net-work 
of constitutional safeguards is concerned; and so far as Gandhiji’s idea 
of the Village Industries Association is concerned, it does not depend on 
the problematic assistance of the Government, either. Moreover, what the 
villagers are interested in are a sufficioney of food, clothing and shelter, 
and a few miscellaneous articles for their simple needs. Questions of 
standard of living will arise when these 290 millions of Indians have been 
raised to the minimum level of human existence ; and not before. 

Thirdly, and finally, the idea of economic self-sufficiency docs not 
preclude all contact with the town ; it simply means changed relations, 
changed relations with the people of the towns and with the mechanised 
industries that feed civilization. As we shall see, those relations have 
not yet been carefully defined, and it is here that seeds of conflict and 
disruption may he concealed. For we must not forget that with railways 
and other means of communication, we cannot completely isolate the 
village. The problem is to organise the inter-relations between the town 
and the village, between commerce and agriculture, between mechanised 
industries and village crafts, on a rational basis. This is the most difficult 
part of rural planning, and hero Gandhiji is somnwhat dogmatic. The 
following extracts from an article contributed to the Harijan (December 
8, 1934) summing up Gandhiji’s talk with the members of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh at Wardha will, perhaps, clarify the situation to'some extent. 

Thus, speaking of the villagers he says : “There were numerous 
things of daily use which they used to produce themselves not many 
years ago, but for which they now depend on the outer world. There 
were numerous things of daily use to the town-dweller for which he de- 
pended on the villages but which he now imports from cities. The mo- 
ment the villagers decided to devote all their spare time to doing something 
useful and town-dwellers to use those village products, the snapped link 
between the villagers and the town-dwellers would be restored. As to 
which of the extinct or moribund village industries and crafts could be 
revived, we could not be sure until we sat down in the midst of the villagers 
to investigate, to tabulate and to classify”. 

As regards the cry. Back to the Village, Gandhiji suggests that it 
moBTis *r6nderiDg^ back to it (the village) what belongs to it”, and proceeds 
to explain : “I am not asking the city dwellers to go to and live in the 
villages. But I am asking them to render unto the villages what is due to 
them. Is there any single raw material that the city dwellers can obtain 
except from the villager ? If they cannot, why not teach him to work on 
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it himself, as he used to before and as he would do now but for our exploit- 
ing inroads^ And, “Even the little that he produces, he gives back to the 
sugar merchant and the cloth merchant.” 

The question of the relations of the village crafts and industries with 
mechanised factories of the towns is still more difficult There is, for 
instance, the likelihood of opposition of the organized industries to the 
village industries competing with them in the villages, of the cotton mills 
with the khadi industry, of the sugar mill with the produces of jaggery The 
question is particularly pertinent because we do not find any assertion by 
any authority connected with the Village Industries Association, not even 
by Mahatraaji himself, that only those village industries will be promoted 
or revived which will be complementary to factory production On the 
contrary, in the interview given to the United Press on January 22 1935 
Gandhiji clearly anticipated conflict and declared that the Association “will 
not be deterred by conflicting world forces." In the case of such industries 
as wheatmeal flour and he would see that “no mechanised industry 
is allowed to interfere with the health of the people.” As we just pointed 
out, he looks at the entire problem from the point of view of the villager ; 
and he would make, not the village industries complementary to the’ 
factories, but the factories complementary to the village industries. "Large 
scale centralized industries in India, except such industries which cannot 
be possibly carried on in the villages, must mean the starvation of millions 
who are displaced.” Since, however, neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the 
Board of the Village Industries Association has got the power to direct 
the development of factories, there is a real prospect of conflict ahead. 
The conflict is bound to be interesting to detatched observer because tho 
enormous resources of the capitalist employer will bo pitted against the 
fact that consuming power is held in the villages. But tho mam point to 
notice now is that such conflict is foreign to tho principles of economic 
planning. 


IV. 

We now resume the thread of our discussions. What is going to be 
the agency through which the activities of the Association are to be carried 
out? Gandhiji has said definitely that it is not his purpose to select a 
few specific areas to which alone the activities of the Association will be 
confined. The activities will have to bo spread over the whole country 
fust when and where they might appear for the time being suitable and 
convenient, subject to the general directions and financial supervision of 
the Board of Management Apart from this supervision, the work will 
be decentralised and carried on with the help of local agents. There could 
be no question of paying the agents. They must agree to live in tho villages, 
meet their own out-of-pocket expenses with the help of donations (m which 
case account must be rendered to the Central Board) though in urgent 
oases, the Board itself may be prepared to find the money. Refioris of 
work done by every member must reach the Central Office once in every 
quarter and if a member sends no report for three consecutive quarters, 
he shall cease to be a member of the Association. "It is felt”, writes 
Gandhiji in publishing the rules and bye-laws of the Association, * “that 
the Board can never cover all the seven hundred thousand villages of 
India, if it is to employ paid agency. It has started work with iho belief 
that there are self-sacrificing men and women enough to realise the 
necessity of serving the villages which have remained long neglected 
though every one knows that city life would be impossible if there were 
no villages to serve them”. We feel sure there will be sceptics— cynics 
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who doubt the eagerness of |>eople to perform honorary work and its real 
value when performed. But the magnetic personality of Mahatma Gt^ndhi 
has silenced many cynics in the past and may silence them once aguo. 
The best solution of the problem should, nevertheless, have been if a ' 
munificent patron or patrons of the idea came forward with a large capital 
grant. The size of the grant might be somewhat like that of the Rural 
Development Fund which I have urged in course of another article con* 
tributed to this Journal some time ago. As it is, the Association has been 
able to secure ample grounds and buildings at Wardha provided by the 
munificence of Seth Jamnalal Ga}aj to serve the headquarters of the 
Association. Besides this, Gandhiji has secured promise of a monthly 
grant of Rs. 2A00, and tlie constitution of the Association provides 
for Associates who will pay an annual subscription of Rs. ICO and 
Life Associate who will pay Rs. 1000 in lump sum. Though in 
course of time these subscriptions may grow into a large sum, 
at the beginning the amount is uncertain and rules out any definite 
promise of remunerating the agents or the workers. That is why it is 
stated that “The workers or agents will be selected from those who, con- 
sistently with their pre-occupation of earning their livelihood will give 
their whole time to the work of the Association. So far as possible, the 
agents will be honorary. They will collect what funds may be necessary 
for the organization of their areas. It may be that the Board will not 
get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied, as a start, even if a few 
districts are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically 
and otherwise successful*’. Again, in course of publishing the bye-laws 
and rules of the Association, Gandhiji observes that “no one should take 
charge of more villages than he can manage with or without the help of 
the co-workers he has to find, and that the Board is to undertake no 
financial responsibility”. 

Though the work itself is to bo decentralised, the central authority 
of the Association will be vested in a Board of Management. The 
first Board of Management which is nominated consists of the Founda- 
tion Members* who are to hold office for three years, after which 
the Board will be elected by the members and their period o f office 
will bo it years ns in the case of the first Board. Wardha will be 
the head quarters of the Board. Those who would join the Asso- 
ciation would belong to one of the three following categories namely, 
“Members” who have signed the pledge and are duly recommended by a 
member of the Association or any authorised agent, “Associates” who 
sympathise with the objects of the Association and pay Rs. 100 each as 
annual subscription, and “Life Associates” who make a lump payment of 
Rs. 1000 each to the Association and sympathise with the objects. 
Institutions which undertake to abide by the Rules and ReguUtioas laid 
down by the Board of Management may be affiliated on application to t^ 
Association. It shall also be competent for the Board to issue certificates 
to persons who may be prepared to deal in village manufactures coming' 
within the province of the Association. 

The main duties of the Agent may now be briefly summarised. He 
will, consistent with and in pursuance of the economic progrmme laid down 
by the Board, carry out a survey of all such industries as may be revived, 
improved or introduced in his area and report forthwith to the Central. 
Office the results of such investigation with a programme of work based 
thereon for examination by the Office ; with a view to finding markets 
for the surplus product of the villages, he should induce reliable merchants 
to store village products for sale at prices mutually fixed between tho 
merdbants and the agents with a view to ensuring the genuineness of such 

* Time are filwe e B h reefcr i shmwfaiB Jajooll, J. G. Kumarappa, Bhree Goahi Ben, M. 8 Oaptain 
Doctor Khan Bhaliib <ex -i.ii.B.,*-brotfaer of Khan Abdul Gbaflir Ebaii>, Bcith Beorjl yttlaVhdaat Dr! 
Frafulla Chandra Ghoeh, Shrl Laxmidaa Punhattam Aafaar and Bhankarlal Banker. 
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propaganda ; may appoint whenever necessary, and 
if foods at his disposal permit; paid workers needed for his work : and 
must keep proper accounts which will be subject to audit, and generally 

« mo the Central Office. The ultimate idea is to 

nave as many agents as there are villages. 

It will be evident from the above that though the terms and duties 
of the agents have been very carefully defined, the scheme is defective in 
a member of particulars. Thus, for instance, though the work is to be 
decentralised. It will obviously be both territorially and functionally inter- 
related with similar work carried on in other parts of the district, province 
or country as the case may be, and in order that the work may be well 
co-ordinated, it is necessary that the Central Office should constitute itself 
into a Clearing House for information as well, with Provincial Branches 
to expedite the transmission of such information. Too much of references 
to the Central Office is unnecessary, undesirable and should be avoided 
in the matter of getting instructions or submitting reports, the nearest 
situated member of the Board of Management representing the Central 
Office in all matters of routine. The distributive side needs also to be 
improved for the success of the scheme will depend very materially on how 
the products sell. Here there is crying need for sotting up a separate 
marketing agency which will work in liason with the agents on the one 
hand and the information bureaux on the other. 


V. 

In conclusion, it needs only be emphasised once again that the scheme 
stands or falls according to the abundance or otherwise of public spirit 
in our country. Nay, it would be more accurate to say that it stands or 
falls according as the number of those who “consistently with their pre- 
occupation of earning their livelihood” will bo able to “give their whole 
time to the work of the Asociation” is large or small. Elsewhere T have 
dwelt upon the magnetic attraction of Gandhiji's personality. Up to a 
certain limit, Mahatmaji will be able to secure a number of workers answer- 
ing to the description given above. But such number cannot be very 
large in our country, that is, the number of those who with a secure source 
of income will be able to devote himself wholeheartedly to the work of 
the Association. The problem of unemployment, on the other hand, is 
most acute among the middle classes from whom chiefly the workers will 
have to be drawn. Those who have occupations have to work for every 
pie of their income and their leisure is not super-abundant. In Bengal 
for instance, there are about 650 police stations and over 450 revenue-units. 
hi doubt if there will be as many agents who will offer themselves 
for honorary work in the cause of the Village Industries Association. 
Not that public spirit is wanting in this Province, but that even though 
many may be willing, in fact, eager, to do this kind of work, few will be 
able to do it. 

The element of conflict between organised industries and those which 
the Association will promote in the villages must also be watched with 
extreme caution. We have to meet not only the question of poverty at 
our door but that of exploitation by the non-lndian capitalist as well. 
The only reply to the latter’s challenge, since we cannot prohibit it, is to 
play the game and start organised industries ourselves. We must not 
lose our grasp of realities and ignore either their necessity or their exis- 
tence. Some sort of complementary production covered by an intercon- 
nected plan for both seems to be the inevitable solution, and we feel that 
Qandhiji and the people of India will have to face the problem sooner 
or later. 
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Matters of Moment 




CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES 

The Chritsmas week and the opening week of the current month were 
both chokeful of cold weather Conferences. The season, so to say, opened 
with the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the 
17th December last, opened by His Excellency the Viceroy. He referred 
to the sound position India’s credit. low money rates, improved railway 
earnings, better trade, the institution of the Reserve Bank and J. P. C. pro- 
posals, He defended the J. P. C. proposals with vigour, particularly those 
relating to safeguards and commercial discrimination by recalling the 
Committee’s words that these were necessary “for the double purpose of 
facilitating the transition from the old to the new conditions and of reassur- 
ing sensitive opinion on both sides”, and concluded that "It is in no parti- 
san spirit that the Committee have approached this question.” 

The Unemployed Youths’ Conference, which held its first session in 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, was the first 
organized attempt of the unemployed youngmen of Bengal to voice their 
feelings. Mr. Sarkar in his presidential address discussed various 
remedies and relief measures for the unemployed including the starting 
of public works, recruitment in the army, extension of social services, rural 
reconstruction and the like. As* an immediate programme of relief for 
the most indigent cases, Mr. Sarkar suggested “the formation of some 
kind of organization on the lines, perhaps, of the District Charitable 
Society which does so much in this city for the Anglo-Indian community.” 
He also pleaded for a change in the policy of capitalists of investing their 
resources either in landed properties or in Government securities only. 

At the Poona session of the National Liberal Federation, Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru, the President made a scathing attack on the J. P. C. 
proposals, and advocated their rejection. "The constitutional proposals 
incorporated in the Report", he said, “concede the minimum of power 
and betray the maximum distrust of Indian legislators and Ministers . . . 
I would advise my countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait 
for better days.” 

The Conference of the Indians in Burma also met for the first time 
to voice their protest against those proposals of constitutional reform 
for Burma which affect their rights and liberties adversely. Strong 
resolutions were passed on the recommendations relating to the restric- 
tions to be imposed on the free entry of Indians into Burma (without 
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UT such restrictions being imposed on the entry of British subieots 
domiciled in the United Kingdom), on the business of the Ghettyars, on 
facilities for education, on shipping etc., and against those of the proposals 
which will enable the Burma Legislature to pass discriminatory measures 
against Indians. Mr. M. M. Rafi was the President of the Conference. 

The Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan — the Literary Conference 
of Bengalees domiciled outside of Bengal— met in Calcutta under the 
presidency of Sir Lalgopal Mukherjee, ex-Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore opened the Conference and recalled 
how Bengali literature used formerly to be neglected by domiciled 
Bengalees. The President in his address urged the use of the Roman 
script for Bengali words. 

The Science Congress held its coming-of-age session (21st) in Calcutta 
under the presidency of Dr. J. H. Hutton, the noted Civilian Anthropologist 
An event of first class importance in the annals of Science was the birth 
at this session of the National Institute of Sciences. The importance of the 
occasion was marked by the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy opened 
this session of the Congress, while the Institute itself was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal on January 7, 1935. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE SCIENCES 

As mentioned in the preceding Note, the National Institute of the 
Sciences was inaugurated, under the auspices of the Indian Science Con- 
gress, by His Excellency Sir John Anderson on January 7, 1935. “I can 
conceive no better way for scientists”. His Excellency said in his inaugural 
speech, “each pursuing his own special line of research, to correlate their 
investigations and to turn them into practical channels than the formation 
of some central institute by means of which their ideas can be pooled 
and brought into relation with each other”. The Institute bids fair to be 
such a central institute, for it sees the light of the day under the auspices 
of the only accredited all-India body of science— the Indian Science Con- 
gress, and is the result, as His Excellency pointed out, of “steady and 
healthy growth”, instead of being a sudden upstart as many such institutes 
tend to be in our country. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor of the Geological Survey of India was elected as 
the first President of the Institute. In his inaugural address, he pointed 
out that the most important of the objects of the Institute were "to co- 
ordinate the labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-operation 
between the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the 
formation of a National Research Council”. With this purpose in view 
the Institute proposes to publish annually a Review of the progress of 
science in India and to issue a consolidated Comptes rendus or Procee- 
dings containing summaries of papers read before all the three co-opera- 
ting Academies. It will also hold symposiums and in its various activities 
*^rovide a reservoir of knowledge and experience in all branches of 
Bitonoe available for the application to the study of scientific problems 
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connected with the general welfare of the country”. It will also aeoure 
and manage funds and endowments for scientific research. 

The headquarters of the Institute, for the present, will be in Calcutta. 
The first office-bearers of the Institute are as follows, exclusive of the 
members : 

President ; Dr. L. L. Fermor, Director, Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. Vice-President : Brigadier H. J. Couchman, Surveyor-General of 
India, Calcutta. Treasurer : Dr. S. L. Hora, Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. Foreign Secretary : Professor Meghnad Saha, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

Secretaries : Dr. S. P. Agharkar, Ghosh Professor of Botany, Calcutta 
University and Dr. A. M. Heron, Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India, Calcutta. 

The constitution of the Institute has two defects, which will be appa- 
rent from the above names. The first is the very strong representation 
of officials in the list of office-bearers, and the second is the preponde- 
rance of Calcutta scientists and officials on the body. It is also regrettable 
that an Indian scientist was not selected as the President of the Institute 
The name of Sir J. C. Bose should not have been unknown to the sponsors 
•of the Institute. 

Sir C. V. Raman is a member of the Council of the Institute. 

THE RESTORATION OP THE SAAR 

The plebiscite which was taken on the 13th of .January last in the 
Saar was an event of first class international importance. It was decided 
in the Treaty of Versailles that after 15 years of mandatory rule by the 
Council of the League of Nations— the mandatory power consisting of an 
International Commission of 5 members (one British, one French, one 
Czechoslovak, one Finnish, and one native of the Saar who must not be 
French) responsible to the League— a plebiscite, the one that was taken 
on the 13th inst.— would be necessary to decide the future of the Saar. 
The Saar is an important industrial and mining region on the Franco- 
Geiman frontier, formerly a part of Germany, which was detached from 
the parent country as a consequence of the War and France was given 
absolute control over the mines as compensation for the destruction of 
her norihei-n mines during the War and as part payment towards German 
reparations. The people of the Saar were to decide by direct vote in 
1935 whether they would unite with France, return to Germany, or continue 
under the administration of the League. 

On the 13th of January, the Saar gave the reply, :Bnd voted as 
follows : — 

For return to Germany 4,77,199 votes 

For the status quo 46,513 ,, 

For union with France 2,124 „ 

Invalid votes 2,249 „ 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Saar-landers who had votes voted, and 
the issue was determined without the possibility of any doubt 

In pursuance of the undertaxing given, the Council of the League of 
Nations at its meeting on the 16th of the January last decided to restore 
the Saar to Germany on the 1st of March next With the resolution, those 
«lan8e8 of the Versailles Treaty which now apply to Germany will apply 
also to the Saar, and the territory restored will be included within the 
demilitarised xone. In the meanwnile a Joint Commission composed of 
the representatives of France, Germany and Saar Governing Commisaion 
will deal with all measures in connexion -with the transfer and will 
report on February 16. 

The mines would be under French ownership until purchased back by 
Germany. 



The J. P. C. Report and Chota-Nagpur 





Bt Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

I N the course of a speech in Bihar and Orissa Council on 16th January 
last Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy commenting on the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report so far as it affects Chota-Nagpur said : 

The legal position of some of the aboriginal tracts of this Province 
particularly Chota Nagpur does not appear to have been improved in any 
iray by the Report but perhaps degraded. 

The areas in this Province which are now called “Backward Tracts" 
within the meaning of section 52A (2) of the Government of India Act, may 
be said to fall under three distinct categories, which may be respectively 
called, the “Actually Backward” (namely Khondals in Angul), the “Less 
Backward” (namely, the Santal Parganas), and the “Least Backward" 
(namely, Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur). 

Angul district has remained outside the ordinary law ever since 1874 
and by notification No. 4 of the 3rd January, 1920, has been excluded from 
the constitutional reforms extended to the rest of the Province. It still 
remains the most backward and unprogressive part of the Province ; and is 
obviously intended to remain, as it still does, the “excluded area” of the 
Province under the forthcoming Reforms. 

The Santal Parganas District has ever since the year 1855 been admi- 
nistered under special regulations. Though it was included in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme and allowed to send representatives to the Legislatures, 
yet it still retains its special and simpler judicial and administrative 
systems, the old special Regulations still apply to it ; and it still remains 
outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial High Court except in certain 
special matters. With all this “special protection”, the “Damin-i-koh" portion 
of it still remains very backward and the aborigines of the rest of the dis- 
trict, though “less backward" cannot yet fully stand on their legs as may 
be pi'esumed from the fact that though since 1920, the District has been 
allowed to send representatives to the Legislatures, the Santals have not 
been able to send a single elected representative to tlie Legislatures within 
these 15 years. Thus the Santal Parganas, which has so long remained 
partially excluded from the general administrative and judicial system of 
the province will, it is presumed, be classed as a Partially excluded lea 
under the furthcoming constitutional Reforms. 

Sambalpur, and particularly Chota Nagpur, on the 
hitherto been the least protected among the so-called Backward Tracts o 
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the province, and the most advanced. Though originally included among 
the scheduled districts under the Scheduled Districts Act 1874, gradually 
all the general Acts of the Imperial and Provincial legislatures have been, 
extended to Ghota Nagpur so that it has long been treated to all intents 
and purposes, as an ordinary “Regulation district”, being subject to the 
same High Court and the same classes of subordinate courts as the most 
advanced districts of the province. 

The only protective measure now extended to Chota Nagpur is that 
under section 52A (2) of the Government of India Act 1919 which provides 
that the Governor-General may direct that any particular act or portion 
of an act will not apply to the tract or any part of it or he may direct the 
Governor in Council to do so. 

It is a significant fact that within the last 15 years it was only in one 
small matter that it was thought fit to use this small safeguard to Chota 
Nagpur. This was some 12 years ago when the Local Self-Government 
Act of 1923 was passed and only one section regarding the election of 
Chairman of the District Boards was withheld from the area. But even this 
small restriction was later withdrawn from one of the Districts (namely, 
Manbhum) and there are indications that it may before long be withdrawn 
from the other districts as well. With the rapid progress which Chota 
Nagpur has been making in education and civilization within the last 50 
years or so, this emergency power has now fallen into practical disuse, and 
Chota Nagpur, which was the “least backward” among the so-called "Back- 
ward Tracts” within the meaning of Section 52A of the Government of 
India Act, now to all intents and purposes enjoys all the rights and privi- 
leges of the most advanced part of the province. The omission in the 
Report of my third category or the “Least Backward” areas is, we might 
reasonably presume, intended to exclude the Chota Nagpur Division from 
the category of “Backward Tracts" and give the dcjure right of treatment 
on the same footing with the more advanced areas, of which right they 
have for years been in de facto enjoyment. 

V 

The Joint Committee’s report is admittedly the outcome of the British 
Government’s desire to give higher rights of self-government to the people 
of India, according to their deserts and capacity as estimated by the 
Committee. As an endeavour has been made to bestow on the rest of India 
a liberal constitution and higher rights however circumscribed and hedged 
in by reservations I cannot persuade myself to believe that far from seek- 
ing 10 make any improvement on their present position by raising their 
political status to the next higher grade, the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee should have contemplated the degradation of Chota Nagpur to a much 
lower status tlian it at present enjoys. 

Chota Nagpur, has, if anything, admittedly done well and deserved 
better of Government, deserved some advance in its political status. Even 
the Ghota Nagpur aborigines have admittedly made considerable progress 
in education and civilisation since 1919 when the last Government of India 
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Act was passed. Siaoe then, and indeed from before it Chota Nagpur has 
enjoyed ail the privileges and advantages of ordinary Regulation districts. 


There was indeed a time, three-quarters of a century ago, when if 
timely protection had been given, the aborigines of Chota Nagpur would 
have been spared much harassment and spoliation of property and loss 
of rights. But the then authorities followed a laissez faire policy 
and took no effective steps for their protection so long as there was any- 
thing to protect. And by being thrown into the melting pot of a common 
law and standardized system of administration and thus allowed to sink 
or swim as they best could, — though they have lost and suffered muoh» 
they have somehow managed to keep their head above water and have 
since been able to adapt themselves to the new conditions. The Census 
Reports show that their population has been steadily on the increase. 
In thus enabling them to stand on their legs, the slight protection of 
section 52 A of the Government of India Act might have done its little bit 
in its time. Now, however, they have over-grown the stage of spoon- 
feeding and “sheltered" political existence. The novelty of the situation 
created by the Reforms has now worn off, the fear of innovation has dis- 


appeared. They no longer stand in need of statutory leading-strings. 
They have found their strength. They have been repeatedly successful 
in returning their nominees to the Legislative Council, to the district 
boards and municipalities, some of their own people have been success- 
fully administering their district boards and municipalities as vice-chair- 
man and members or commissioners. Some of them have been for years 
working efficiently as Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Deputy Collectors, Assis- 
tant Settlement Officers. Pleaders, Medical Practitioners and Engineers. 
A few have received education in foreign countries. A few of them have 
been adorning the Legislative Council. A few have been honoured by 
Government with titles and decorations for their public spirit and selfless 
philanthropic activities. Every year some of their young men are passing 
out of the Universities with success. In the expansion of primary educa- 
tion of boys, the last year’s provincial report on education shows that the 
Ranchi District now surpasses every district in Bihar proper except 
Patna ; and in the education of girls the Ranchi district far surpasses 
every other district of Bihar including Patna, and the Chota Nagpur 
Division, as a whole, surpasses every Division in Bihar and Orissa, except 
the Orissa Division. In secondary education, too, Chota Nagpur districts 
now hold a respectable place among the other districts of Bihar. 


In these circumstances, it is natural to expect that Chota Nagpur 
will be given an extension of its political rights and not degraded to the 
lower political level of the “partially excluded area" within the meaning 
of paragraph 144 of the Joint Parliamentary Committees Report. 

degrade Chota Nagpur to such a low status would be to inflict a grievou 

hurt on the self-respect of the people and set back the hands o i 
of civilisation in Chota Nagpur for many a dreary decade. 

indeed be narrowing down their rights by every successive Reforms Act. 
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I. for one, cannot imagine that auoh retrograde and unjast measure 
can be countenanced by that palladium of justice— the British Parliament, 
or can even have been contemplated by the Joint Parliamentary Gom> 
mittee itself. And 1 would appeal to the Hon'ble the Leader of the House 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Hubback to give us a definite assurance on behalf 
of Government that Chola Nagpur will not only continue to enjoy the 
rights and privileges that it now enjoys but also that it will share with 
the rest of the province some measure of further political advance ; and 
that the aborgines too will be allowed to send an adequate quota of their 
own representatives not only to the Provincial Legislatures but to the 
Central Legislatures, and that their representatives will be given the same 
effective powers of discussion, interpellation, moving of resolutions and 
voting, and the same methods of influencing the Legislature in the inter* 
ests of their constituents, as the representatives from the most advanced 
districts of the province. The vagueness and uncertainty of the recom* 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee with regard 
to the aboriginal areas is causing great anxiety and misgivings in the 
minds of the people of Chota Nagpur. And I received yesterday copies 
of Resolutions passed at an extraordinary meeting of the Chota Nagpur 
Improvement Society— the premier aboriginal Association in this Pro- 
vince, protesting in anticipation, against any measure which may keep 
them out of the general constitutional advance for India. 
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The Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report : 

VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

The British Indian Association adopted the followinf; resolution at 
its Committee meeting held on the 27th November last : 

The DritiBh ladian Asfiooiation welcomes the Constitution as outlined in the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee proposing to confer autonomy in the Provinces and considers it to be 
a definite advance towards Responsible Form of Government. 

The Association desires to express as follows its definite opinion on some of the specific points 
in tho Report : 

1. The Association feels greatly disappointed at the recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Communal Award and the Poona Pact which are unjust and inequita- 
ble in as much as they give weightage to a majority community, introduce a cleavage amongst the 
Hindus by reservation of seats for the different groups of Hindus in tho legislatures. The caste 
Hindus of Bengal will find it extremely difficult to work the Constitution based on the Communal 
Award and the Poona Pact, and would therefore suggest their modification on the lines indicated 
by Lord Zetland in his amendment to the Report (page 338 Vol. I, Parc Hi. Unless these changes are 
effected in the proposed Constitution it cannot have a smooth working in Bengal notwithstand- 
ing an honest desire on the part of those wlio are and will be ready to work the Constitution. 

2. The Assoeiation regrets that the introduction of the Federation could not be simultaneous 
with the introduction of autonomy In the Provinces and would suggest a definite time limit from 
the enforcement of the new Government of India Act, for the inauguration of the Federation at the 
centre. 

8 The Association is against the system of indirect election at the centre as recommended 
in the Report but is jorepared to accept the proposal in view of the practical difficulties of direct 
election. It is of opinion, however, that the electorate as proposed in the Report would bo too narrow 
and wholly unrepresentative. It should be widened and made more represontativo by inclusion 
of the local bodies such as the District, the Local and the Union Boards and the Municipalities in 
the electorate along with the members of the proposed Legislative Assembly in order to prevent the 
Lower House at the Centre from being a mere replica of tho Lower House in the Provinces 

4 . The Association is of opinion that the Upper Houses both at the Centre and in tho Pro- 
vinces should be oonstltutsd partly by direct, and partly through indirect method of election as 
recommended in the Report, in order to make them more effective as Second Chambers and more 
representative in character. 

5. The Association welcomes the safeguard suggested about the Permanent Selllemont but 
would like to emphasise the necessity of making the provision in the Instrument of Instructions 
more precise and definite, so as to prevent legislation for Indirectly changing the character of the 
Permanent Settlement by encroaching on the valuable rights of the Zemindars by further fniposi- 
tions on them from which they have hithoito been exempted. 

6. The Association views with alarm and deprecates the proposal in the Report for the im- 
posltion of income tax on agricultural income. 
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7. The ABBoeiation is deeply disappointed at the failure on the part of the memborB of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee to do eTen-handeil Juatioe to the landholding community of thia 
Province in extending their franchise and granting them adequate representation both in the Lower 
and Upper Houbbb of the Provincial and Federal ABBembliea though the Committee have not denied 
tbit) privilege to the repreBentatives of other special interests* 

8. The AsBociation regrets the discrimination suggested in the report about tlte tranaforenoo 
of Law and Order in Bengal on the ground of the existence of revolutionary movement in this Pro- 
vince and is of opinion that complete transfer of responsibility to Ministers would have strengthened 
the position of the future Government in tackling the problem rather than weakening it ; the Asso- 
ciation would urge for the removal of this discrimination. 

9 The Association is of opinion that the recommendation about keeping away secret in- 
telligence reports for the Ministers would greatly handicap them in the discharge of their duties. 
Ministers enjoying public confidence should not be objects of unnecessary suspicion. 

10. The Association is against pro vinoialisation of the High Courts which is likely to affect 
their independence and the public confidence in them. It is further of opinion that appointment of 
the members of the I.C S. as Chief Justices of the High Courts would be a definitely retrograde 
policy and it would lower the prestige of the High Courts and weaken public confidence in the 
Judiciary. 

The Association is of opinion that His Majesty's Government should devote their most 
careful attention to the points mentioned and make necessary additions and alterations suggested in 
the proposed Constilution to make it a distinct advance towards Uesponsible form of Government so 
that it may bo worked in a true spirit of co-operation in order to qualify the Indian people for the 
Dominion form of Government in the near future. 

ALL-BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE 

The Second Session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference which 
met in Calcutta in December last passed the following resolution on the 
Report : 

That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the sohome, as outlined in the 
Report of the Joint CominiUee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, as an advance towards responsible 
Government but nevertheless recognises that the constitutional frame-work suffers from inherent 
weaknesses and vital imperfections. The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of 
responsibility at the Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of respon- 
sible Government on the ideals of the Dominions, the superior authority of the security services, 
the limited form of transfer of law and order in the provinces are some of Aie blemishes on the 
Constitution, which need be removed for making the reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 

This Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of Regulation I of 1793 has been 
duly acknowledged in the Report, respectfully urges on the Govemmont that the Constitution Act 
slionld provide in unequivocal language that it would not be within the competence of the Indian 
Legislature to alter or repeal or indireotly affect the said enactment. 

This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax on agricultural income 
and of death duty which would assuredly run counter to the safeguard provided in the matter of 
the Permanent Settlement besides prejudicially affecting the interests of the agriculturists. This 
O'tnference also feels disappointed at the inadequacy of representation granted to the landlords in 
the legislatures, central and provincial, a matter which the landlords press upon the Government 
with all the emphasis that they command. 

This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth working of the Constitution 
in Bengal may be wrecked on the rooks of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact which enun- 
ciate undomooratie principles and go against all canons of justice and fair play and respectfully 
urges upon His Majesty’s Government for amending ^'the Award” on the lines suggested by the Rt 
Hon’ble the Marquess of Zetland In the Joint Committee. 
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THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The following statement has been issued by the Madras Landholders^ 
Association on the recommendations of the J. P. Committee : 

The landholders welcome the proposal to set up a Second Chamber in this province. They 
are sure that the establishment of an Upper House will go a long way to ensure smooth and successful 
working of the new constitution. The provision for a Joint session of the two Houses would prevent 
dead-looks that may arise between the Governor and the Legislature. At the same time, the status 
assigned under the recommendations to the Upper Chamber would prevent conflicts between the two 
Houses. We are convinced that the Second Chamber would act as a check u])un hasty and ill- 
considered legislation and thus would reduce to a minimum the necessity of the Governor exorcising 
his special powers. There would, therefore, be every poseibiiity of healthy conventions, regarding 
the use of the special powers vested in the Governor, growing up and ensuring a successful working 
of representative Government under the Provincial Autonomy in the provinces. 

The landholders, whilst not urging for any special representation of interests in the Upper 
Chamber strongly feel that the franchise for the Upper House must be high enough to secure in the 
Upper House the services of men who have a real stake in the country or who have filled high public 
offices. It is gratifying to note that the Committee contemplate a franchise on the lines of the 
present Council of State. Wo are of opinion that would be worse than useless if through lowering 
of qualification the Upper House becomes merely a duplicate of the Lower House in which case it 
is possible that the task of the Governor might become more onerous in carrying out his special 
responsibilities. 

In para. 1212 the Committee recommend ‘*It is proposed to include a certain number of seats 
to ho filled by nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation to women in the 
Upper House”. Wo can justly claim that the Governor should be instructed to include the land- 
holders among those to be nominated by him at his disoretion. We have sporlally in mind the big 
landholders of the Province whose presence in the legislature is desirnblo for the rea^^oii that they 
supply an element in the constitution which is recognised as essoutiai on oil bands,— vide Montagu 
Chelmsford Report, para, 147. 

We are thankful to the Committee for recognising the need for providing special seats in the 
Provincial Lower Houses for landholders. It is therefore not necessary once agoin to adumbrate 
on the Justice and expediency for the retention of the special constituoncies. Wo may jiisl mention 
that Provincial Government as well as the Central Government wholeheartedly oiidorso thu view 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report takes as to the place of landholders in Indian society, political 
as well as economic. 

It is, however, disappointing to [note that the Committee do not soo thoir way to recommend 
any increase in the number of seats allotted to landholders under the Indian Franchise Coinniittee 
Report. The quantum of representation is a vital part of our claim. It is essential that the 
representation should not be merely nominal but in numbers sufficient to attract sympathy and 
attention from the political groups so that tiie landholders’ representatives may fulfil the double 
purpose of safeguarding their legitimate interests and at the same time supply a steadying influence 
in the Councils. 

The fear expressed by the Indian Franohise Committee in negativing our claim was that our 
increased representation will upset the balance ef parties. The history of special reprosenlatioii to 
landholders in the past belies this approhonsiou. Wo are glad to note that the Commuter do not 
endorse that view. Not only have the landholders actively associated tliemselves with the Party 
Government but as leading members of democratic parties in the Councils they have also materially 
contributed to the suooessful working of democraUo institutions in this country, Tliere is ahbolutelj 
no ground for tearing that in future the representatives of special interests will join to thwart the 
healthy development of democracy. 

The Committee advance two grounds for maintaining the representation of landholders In 
the Provinoial Legislatures at the same level as at present in a future Council of more than double 
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the size of the present. The first reason Is that anj increase in represenUtion will lead to a re- 
opening of the Ck)mmnnal Award. It is very obvions that the Just and legitimate claim of the land- 
lords should not be thrust aside on oonslderations foreign to the subject under disoussion- If the 
contention is reasonable, and as we suggest necessary, means should be found to avoid the difficulty 
whilst doing Justice to our claim. Secondly, it is very bard to see how and why the Committee 
eonsiders the representation of 6 in a Council of 916 as adequate representation. If they have in 
mind that all that is necessary to provide is a forum for landholders in the Legislature, they go wide 
off the mark. Our claim is that we should have representation in numbers commensurate with the 
interests involved.* The landholders of this province hold estates which cover an area of about 
27} millions of acres which is about one-fifth of the whole area of the province and which contain 
a population of over 8} millions which is between one-fourth and one-fifth of the total population 
of the province and they contribute abont 86 per cent, of the groaa income towards the public 
exchequer. Their contribution forms from one-fourth to one-fifth of the income ot the Government 
under the bead of land tenure. Every important measure undertaken by the Legislature in respect 
of land tenures and irrigation touches them most vitally at almost every point. 

It may be argued by some that the problem of safeguarding special interests will be taken 
care of by the Second Chamber. But the constitution of Second Chamber does not remove the 
necessity of a fully representative Lower House. It is desirable in every way to minimise chances 
of mistake or mischief by proper representation in the Lower House. To remedy a mistake or 
mischief through the Upper House is certainly less satisfactory than its prevention at the outset by 
suitable representation in the Lower House. 

Wo content ourselves with urging a moderate claim that the special representation of land- 
holders should be so increased as to bear the same proportion to the total number of members under 
the new constitution as it at present bears to the total of elected members. If in the interests of 
Justice special representation is considered proper we submit that such representation should not be 
merely nominal but should be such as would afford real and adequate protection to the long- 
established rights and privileges of landholders. The reasonableness of the claim would be appar- 
ent when the two factors are taken into consideration, namely, the past history of the representation 
and the legitimate apprehension that the need would be all the greater in the future both because 
of tlio disappearance of the official block and because of the greater tendency for anti-landlord 
legislation againtt a general background of socialistic tendencies. The landholders were as a rule 
nominated to the Governor’s Council before the Minto-Morley Reforms. Previous to the 1920 Re- 
forms they had G seats out of 21 elected members. The Southborough Franchise Committee recom- 
mended 7 out of 92 elected seats. They are at present given 6 out of 98 elected seats. The pro- 
posal of the Committee would practically amount to reducing their representation by more than half 
and that at a time when the need for such representation would be all the greater because of the 
widening of the franchise which would make it very difficult, if not. impossible for the landholders 
to come in through general constituencies and because of the disappearance of the official block and 
iransforenco of power from the Bureaucracy to the majorities from electorates in which anti-zamin- 
'dary elements may prevail 

On page 372 the Report recommends a certain measure of protection for safeguarding the 
Permanent Settlement. We are thankful for the recommendation. But the discussion relating to 
the binding nature and Die sanctity and inviolability of the Permanent Settlement engagementa 
leveals that the Committee does not accept our contention that the engagements entered into by the 
«Govei-nmeiii of the day represented by the East India Company on the one part and the landholders 
4>n the other and evidenced by the 'Sand i-milkiyat-i-istimlrar’ and the Kabuliat cannot be varied 
or altered by any action of the Indian Legislature. These engagementa are in the nature of trea- 
liea. In consideration of the East India Company guaranteeing a fixed Jumma (amount paid to the 
State) payable by them, the landholders parted with their valuable nghte. Therefore viewed, pnU 
ting It at iU lowest legal value, as a contract it was binding upon the East India Company and the 
sucooBBors of the East India Company whether it is the British Government directly adminiatorlim 
the Provinces or through delegated authority vested in the local legislatures. It is hard to aeo how 

* Figurea taken From the Census Report of 1911. 
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the Committee seokB to make a dietlnotion as to the binding nature of these engagements on the 
British Government and on the Indian legislatures. 

We wish to stress the point that the Permanent Settlement was not a unilateral boon as is 
suggested but a bilateral oontraot. The misconception as to the power of the legislature to vary 
the Permanent Settlement is largely due to the non-appreoiation of the true nature of the regula- 
tions. The work of colleotion of revenue had broken down. Many of the Zaniindars had refused 
to accept the impositions of the Company and had declined to pay the taxes. The agents of the 
Company, the Government of Lord Cornwallis, found it necessary to come to terms with them to 
enable the Government to collect the revenues. The inducement which was held out to the Zamin- 
dars to pay their dues was the guarantee of a Permanent Settlement. The regulation therefore far 
from enacting a now law merely registered an agreement or a treaty with the Zaniindars And there 
are instances where the agreement has been entered into without any reference to the Permanent 
Settlement regulations as in the case of the Venkatagiri Estate in the Madras Presidency. The 
articles of the Regulation itself support to the hilt our contention. Article 4 reads : 

**Upon their agreeing to the payment of the assessment which may be required of them they 
shall bo reinstated and that no alteration shall afterwards be made in that assessment, but that they 
and their heirs and lawful successors shall be allowed to hold their respective estates at such assess- 
ment for over'*. 

The facts are also obvious from a perusal of the documents of the time. The Fifth Report 
will clearly show the antecedent history of the above Regulations. It would ho seen that the regu- 
lation was morely an instrument to secure uniformity to all the contracts that were entered into 
between the various Zamindars and the Government and that the mam principles were definitely 
designed and the agreements entered into even before the Regulation. 

Apart from the theoretical objection which we most strongly urge against the view of the 
Committee, wo are also convinced that the recommendation which is designed to protect our in- 
terests wdl be of little or no avail. There is the danger of the future legislatures Jumping at an 
opportunity to deprive the landholders of what they may wrongly consider “the large profit inter- 
cepted by the landholders*’ by subjecting income of landholders to some scheme of taxation. Our 
apprehension is strengthened by tho view which the Goinmiltee takes in para. 258 of the Report 
that agricultural inaomo could be taxad and that the Provinces should be entrusted with that power 
to tax. 

Tho landholders pay to the State as poisheush a large portion of their gross income. The 
proportion of tho payment to the income was as originally fixed in most cases '*/ii of the gross 
income in Bengal and -/n in Madras. Out of what roinained in their hands, the landholders have to 
meet the establishineiit charges and face the contingency of their not boing aUi[e to collect tho rent 
because of depressidn and other causes It is a matter of historical knowledge that there were 
numerous cases of auctioning the estate for non-payment of peisheush. It is no doubt true in recent 
years the position of landholders has to a certain extent eliangod to their advantage but the years 
of depression have again put the clock back. The fact that in certain limited number of estates the 
poisheush fixed is lower should not be treated ns a justification for treating the Permanent Settle- 
ment Regulation as a more scrap of paper. In the case of those estates there have been abundant 
reasons for sucb favourable treatment, fur example, in the case of the Joypore Estate though the 
Sottlcuicut was under the Regulation it was effected as a matter of high state policy after the battle 
of Padmanabham and the peisheush was fixed without reference to the income. It is impoitant to 
note that certain of the landholders in tins TVesidency were in the position of chiefs and thus 
proprietors of their estates long prior to the advent of the British Government. 

The fact that a serious misconception has thus grown up as to the scope and character of the 
Permanent Settlement makes it of vital importance to secure tho inviolability of the engagement 
entered into by the Government of the day with the landholders. It is also Just that the landholders 
should not be driven to ruinous and protracted litigation to fight any encroachment on the pledges 
given to them at rbe time of the Permanent Settlement. We feel that nothing short of a guarantee 
embodied in tlie constitution would secure to us our Just and legitimate rights and protect our 
vested interests. It may also be pointed out that by embodying such guarantee in the constitution, the 
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oontiAuanoe of that elomant in the poHtloo-eoonomlo itruotore of India which worka towards stabi- 
lity and ordered progress would be secured. Whilst learlng the actual form of the guarantee to 
those rersed in constitution drafting, we suggest the embodiment of a clause to the following effect : 
*'The inviolability of the Permanent Settlement is hereby guaranteed and under no oircumstances 
shall the balance of income after paying the peisheush fixed under the Permanent Settlement en- 
gagements, be subjected without the consent of the holders of such estates by any future legislation 
to taxation either directly or indirectly through any scheme of taxation. 

The present memorandum does not go into full details of the various questions raised 
herein. The Association has on different occasions expressed its views and stated its reasons for 
the various points urged. Therefore we have thought it inexpedient and unnecessary to repeat 
wiiat we have already submitted on other occasions. The memorandum is therefore more in the 
nature of a supplement to the previous memoranda submitted by the Association to the various 
bodies entrusted with the problem of the Indian Reforms. 

THE BIHAR UNITED PARTY 

Characterising the Report as more unsatisfactory than the White 
Paper proposals the Bihar United Party in the course of a statement say : 

*'There is nothing in the recommendations of the J. P. C Report to induce the party to alter 
its opinion expressed with reference to the scheme contained in the White Paper. Responsibility as 
foreshadowed in the White Paper, instead of being liberalised, has been further whittled down and 
expectation of its subatantial modification to make the scheme more in consonance with real trana- 
ferenoe of responsibility has not been fulfilled. The Governor’s special powers have been widened, 
safeguards relating to law and order, and particularly police rules and legislation, have been made 
more stringent. These unjustifiably betray distrust of Indian Ministers and unduly ciroumsoribe 
the autonomy of the Provinces 

**The question whether the proposals of the Committee, when enacted by Parliament, ahould 
be worked by the people can have. In the circumstances, but one answer. The scheme will 
undoubtedly be worked. Its rejection, in tlie sense of boycott, is neither possible nor fea'iJble, but it 
must be said that a constitution based on the recommendations of the Report will fall to bring peace 
and contentment and agitation is likely to grow and thrive on disappointment.” 

Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga 

In the course of his presidential speech delivered at the Second Session 
of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
Kameswar Singh Bahadur. K. c. i. E. of Darbhanga said : 

Speaking on the ’White paper’ in the Council of State on 27th March 1933 I bad said that the form 
of Oovernnicnt we were going to have was ’neither the substance of Independence which Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted nor the Dominion Status which India expected to have’. It was going to be a demo- 
cracy controlled by an autocracy— a novel constitutional experiment the result of which it la 
difficult to appraise The Joint Parliamentary Committee has not improved the character of the 
White Paper Scheme to any appreciable degree in order to meet India’s demand for self-govern- 
ment. Its recommend atioiiB have not satisfied any aeotion of the Indian people and cannot solve the 
problem of Indian unrest Possibilities are that it will aggravate the friction between olaasea and 
communiUea and usher in an era of discord and growing discontent. 

Maharaja of Venkatagiri 

The following speech was delivered by Lt. Col. Sir 1 he Maharaja of 
Venkatagiri, e. c. i. e.. President of the Madras Landholders' Association, 
at a meeting of the Association held on 2nd December, 1934 : 

I cannot refrain from expreaaing my opinion with which I hope you all oonour that 
the Report contemplates a large meaaure of advance in the esiablJabment of aelf-govemment 
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in our l&nd. I may at the aame time expraea my earnest request to the Governments both In 
England and India that they should do all that lies in their power to make the Reforms that 
would emerge from the Parliament such as would satisfy the legitimate and reasonable aspira* 
tlona of the country and such as would secure to India a status equal to the other members 
of the British Empire within a reasonable period. 

As for those recommendations contained in the Report which immediately concern the land- 
holders of this Province, 1 should give place of prominence to the roooinmendation relating to our 
special representation. In paragraph 121 of the Report, whilst recommending the retention of the 
representation at the present level, the Committee do not accede to our request for an increased 
representation in the future oounolls which would be more than double the size of the present 
oouncils. The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening of the Communal Award could be no 
ground for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim, if it is just and reasonable on other grounds. 
The Committee assign no reasons why they regard 6 seats for the landholders out of a total of 216 
as adequate representation. It Is inadequate when viewed from the point of the stake we have in 
the country, our contributions to the revenue of the State and our value as a steadying element 
in the constitution. It is also inadequate when considered in comparison with special representa- 
tion afforded to other interests from the point of their relative importance. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for us to urge once again that our representation should be maintained at the same propor- 
tion to the number of elected seats as it is at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the Permanent 
Settlement It is gratifying to notice that the Committee recognises that any violation of the Per- 
manent Settlement regulations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the recommenda- 
tion falls far short of our claim. The Report does not aoeept the contention that the Permanent 
Settlement regulations ean not he altered by the Indian legislature so as to affect solemn engage- 
ments entered into under the regulations by the Government of the day with the landholders, 
engagements which we contend were binding on the East India Company and hence binding on the 
Secretary of State. 

The view of the Report that the British Government could not alter the Permanent Settlement 
but that the local legislature which derive their power from the British Government could alter 
It cannot be accepted as legally correct. It should be outside the competence of the local legis- 
lature to, alter, vary or modify in any way, the Permanent Settlement regulations. Besides our 
specific point is that the balance of the income in the bands of the landholder after paving the 
peiahoush as per the permanent settlement engagements must under no pretext be got at by the 
State through any scheme of tsxatlon. 

That our feaVs are not merely imaginary is borne out, as you are aware, by a recent Privy 
Council decision and by the recent attempt which the Madras Government made to subject income 
of landholders from forests situate in estates liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge for 
a constitutional guarantee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settleinout and a guaran- 
tee that under no olroumstanoes the income from permanently settled or temporary settled estates 
would be subjeotod to taxation by future legialation. 

In paragraph 117, the Committee recommend a Second Chamber for Madras, among 
other 6 major provinces in India. We welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt 
that Second Chamber would tacilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial 4uto- 
nomy to be set up under the future constitution Also it would be a source for sotting up healthy 
ooDventiouB ; for acting as it would as a check on hasty and ill-oonsiderod legislation, the Second 
Ohamber would reduce to a minimum the necessity for the exercise of special powers vested 
la His Bseelleney the Governor. In paragraph 122 the Committee recommend '*it is 
proposed to inolude a certain number of seats to be filled by nomination by tne Governor 
at .his discretion and accordingly available for the purpose of redressing any possible 
inequality or to secure some representation to women in the Upper Houses”, We can justly claim 
that the Governor should be Instrneted to inolude the landholders among those to bo nominated 
by him at his disoretion. 
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The Raja of Bobbili says : 

“I hare no hesitation in saying that tbia report <J. P. C. report) is a long step forward orer 
the existing state of affairs, but I am sorry to say it falls short of the minimum demands plaeed 
before the British Oorercment by the representatiTes of our party at the Round Table Oon* 
ferences. It shall, therefore, be our duty to continue, as in the past, our fight legitimate and 
•constitutional means at our disposal, until we reach the cherished goal of Dominion Status''. 

The Raja of Parlakimedi aaye : 

"I rejoice ever the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee which, by including a 
portion of Jeypore and Parlakimedi Estates (including Parlakimedi town) and Jalantra Mallash 
in the new Orissa Proylnce, has met to a great extent the demand of the people of Orissa in this 
respect. 

"The Report of the Committee, though it no doubt contains seyeral modifications on the White 
Paper recommendations in order to allay apprehensions of the Diehards in England, is a statesman- 
like document Intended for the benefit of all concerned and I feel sure that the constitution, if 
worked with mutual trust and goodwill, will enable India to work her way up on the road to 
constitutional progress to her destined goal within a reasonable period of time. 

Major D. R. Ran jit Singh 

Major D. R. Ranjit Singh, General Secretary, Agra Zemindars’ Asso- 
ciation in the course of an interview on the J. P. C. Report said : 

**I no not think that even Zamindars can say that they aro really satisfied with the report, 
as admittedly the Report has even gone back on the Simon Commission. It is not honest to say 
that the reforms on tlie whole are unworkable. While 1 really wish they were better, I think that 
in view of the enormous complexities to be encountered, the outcome is not altogether to bo spurned 
and set aside. If Zamindars do not succeed in consolidating and working the Reforms, the only 
alternative which will be a natural oonsequonoo would be that the Congress, owing to their sheer 
majority will enter the future legislatures.’* 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur 

The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur in the course of an illuminating 
speech on the Report in the Bengal Legislative Council, said : 

Political power and control, bereft of political responsibility, as recommended by the Report, 
would be something unthinkable in a eoheme of politieal advance. On the other hand, if respon- 
sibility would be given for law and order that would beget a sense of duty and sobriety of politioal 
views. Again provincial autonomy for the present without central rtoponsibility, fixing no definite 
date by which that responsibility would come, amounts almost to a negation of what is really in- 
tended to bo conferred, as it is the oontral responsibility that matters most in the fulfilment of that 
schouio. 

While I agree tlie Governor should possess some “speoial responsibilities", as suoh powers 
aro essontial in every constitution, 1 am sure that those powers would not be invoked to stop any 
popular legislation or measure not in any way prejudicial to his executive. Otherwise those "res- 
ponsibilities” will become the source of oonstant bitterness and discusaion leading to breakdowns 
now and then. 

There is no denying the fact that the existence of the Award, fore-shadowing innumerable 
divisions, differenoes and diaoriminations, will only serve as a permanent wedge in the path of na- 
tional unity and perpetuate our bondage by keeping us ever inofflolent, politically, industrially and 
economloally. 

While I approve of the reoommendation for the establisbrnent of a second ohamber in all the 
politically advanced proviooas in as much as the utility and importance of the second chamber lies 
in the fact that it restrains "the impetuosity and fickleness of the popular House and so guards 
against the effects of gusts of passion or sudden changes of opinion in the people." 
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I cannot sec eye to eye with the Committee regarding indirect election. Indirect election will 
«o to conserve power in small groups or coteries, prevent community of feelings and interests in 
bigger political spheres and weaken the centre by rendering it more and more subordinate to the 
province. There is another very retrograde recommendation viz. proposal to make the Judiciary 
virtually subservient to the Executive evidently in pursuance of the desire that “it is necessary to 
make the Executives strong in the provinces.** 

Sriman Dharmaranjan P. Venkataraya Sarma, 

Zamindarf Karavadi (Ongole Taluk) says : 

The Report of tlie Joint Parliamentary Connnitteo is far from being satisfactory. It even 
falls short of tJic White Paper The would-he constitution of India h shrouded with safeguards and 
special responsibilities. Under the plea of safeguards and special responsihilities, undue latitude is 
given to (Sovernors and Viceroy. The vested iiileresis of the landholders have not been sufficiently 
safeguarded, as the niiinber of a(‘als ailotted to this class on the viirious Legislatures is vory^ low. . . . 
The "Magna Charla** of 1858 grant(*d to the various peoples of Tndi’i by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
on her acccshion to the liiitisli Raj has been set at nought bv ilio proposed ('lonstitution. Even the 
previous sanction of Cjovernois anil Viceroy reiiuired for llie inlioduotion (»1 bills reliilirig h» inairers 
religious, soeio-religious, and religio-social has been removed as iiiiiiocessaf v Religion or faith is 
but the iiihereiit right of an individual. No. form of GovernmenI, however democratic 
it may be, has any light to ilietate terms to the individual with regard to his religion 
or fiiilh. The Sanuthani liimln Ibdigion is peculiar in itself. The Sanaiiiiini religion and 
Ms social Mriictii re are so closely and nicely iiilerwoven that it is ralher ditfieult to separate one 
from the otliei Any atieinpt at legislation on matters religion'', hoeio-reUgioiis mid roligio-social, 
tliGufuie, may prove disastrous to the sniootli working ot the pioposed constitution The deelara- 
tioii of the fiindaiiientiil nglil , of the pe<»p]e that inhabit Indui should find n place iii the proposed 
constitution and It shoiibl contain and lay down m paiticiilai, in iiiiambifjiinus and iinetiiiivocnl 
terins, tiiiiL icligion is the people’s right and goveriinieiit has no right to legl^]^lte upon it. 


Rai Bahadur B. Vaidya Nath Das 

Rai Ijiihadur H. Vaiclyanalli Das, u PrtLsiileiit Boiiaros District 
Zemindars* Association says : 

Since the piiblieulion ot the Joint I’arJiamentary r(»mmiltee’H Report, the presH is busy 
ventilating the opinions ol dilforeiit classes ol politieiaiis, mlher ‘'iipportiiig or rejecting the seliemo 
outlined theieiii 'i he leport has been appro\ed by the House of L(»rds and the Iloiiae oi Com- 
ijions, and the Govei iiment ot India Ihll lias aLo been lormnIJy introduced iii the 1 Louse ol 
Commons. From The nationalists’ point of vii»w, the relnrnis are illusory and iiiisatistactoiy , 
from ilio point of view ol ihos.c who uie in power in Fiiilinnient, the scheme confers vn.st rights 

and pnvileges on the Indian people and constiliite^ u definite advance towards the realibatioii ol 
respoiibible (loveninieiil in India II is said that India iitis either to accept the rctorms, winch .in' 
being conceded, or leniain as she is 

When we look at the thing dispasbionatoly, avo find only one course open to us We have 
to woi k the scliomo and find out Its sliorlcoiiriigs Iroin actual operation. No doubt, the \arions 
leborvations. Governor- (leneral*.s and Governorb* special respoiisihilitics, legibliitive and firnn- 
cial discretionary powers and other eurtailinenls of the legislature’s power, are some ol liie 
major germs, whieli will in the long run infect the whole constitution with Iheir injurious pi u- 
ponsities. Para 92 of the Hejiort is a clear indication of the length to which llie discretionary 
powers can be used. Such being the nature of the special respoiisihiliiics, what wouJd be the 
result of the reforms, only tbe future can toll. Rut from the working of the present constitution 
and tbe position which the ministers occupy therein, it can safely he said that occasions might 
arise when the extreme powers might be used and the reforms nullified* 

But with all these drawbacks, it can safely be said that the constitution as outlined in the 
Jt P. C. Report is not unworkable, though a groat part of its practicahiliry and its liberal 

19 
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Inierpratation would depend larffely on the vlewe taken and the policies adopted by the Governor- 
General and the Governors of the various provinces. If they happen to be liberal-minded and 
anxious to wield as little power as possible* the ministers will enjoy sufficient independence t<^ 
'make their voice felt and their advice adopted. On the other band, they may act In a way In 
which the ministry will be reduced to non-entity and will play the tune that will be demanded 
of theni from time to time. 

The creation of second chambers in some of the provinces will help the stable elements in 
our society to have some chock on the lower house, which may launch revolutionary schemes and 
thus may try to bring about some radical changes in the social and economic spheres. Bo will 
indirect election to the Central Legislature keep up a fair number of representatlvea of the stable 
elements of the Indian population in the administration of the country. 

With all its drawbacks the reforms should be worked, and I think that, if reactionary inter- 
pretation is not put upon thorn, they may constitute a definite step forward. The policy of sterile 
agitation was going on for the last several years in this country, without realising the cherished 
goal The end has seen complete divorce from the old policy and entrance of the extremists in 
the Legislative Assembly, which indicates that they have at last realised that a constructive pro- 
gramme ought to have gone side by side with the agitation Rejection may not only check the 
pace oi reforms, but may prolong and tighten the present machinery of Government— a consc- 
qiieneo which no nationalist will ever welcome. 
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The Second All-Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference 


y EElBnj >^fe aSBag |3fi aBBjiaS ai aS3S«CT g^S 3rara.g|StaaBgia g3g; gfcCTCTCTraHB sBSa)^ 

T he Second Session of the All-Bengni Landholders’ Conference was 
held on the 23rd December last in the hall of British Indian Associa- 


tion at Calcutta under the Pre- 
sidentship of the Ilon'hle Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Kameswar 
Singh of Darbhanga. It evoked 
ronsiderable enthusiasm among 
the landed magnates and 
scarcely any district of the 
province went unrepresented. 
The Raja Sahehs of Hathwa 
and Aniawan graced the Con- 
ference with their presence 
and so did the Hon’ble Sir 
B. L ]\Iitter, Member, Executive 
Council of the (lovernor of 
Bengal and Sir B I*. Singh 
Roy, Munster Local Solf- 
Governmont, Bengal, on special 
invitation. 

Mr. Prafulla N.ilh T.igore, 
I’resideiit, British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Chau man of the 
Reception Coinimttee, accorded 
a warm welcome to the President-elect, delegates and the numerous 
gentlemen present and said in the course of a weighty speech : 



TIIK ECONOMIC rnOREEM 

Ir IS n melancholy fact that ecoiinniic depremion, through wliieh the enunirr is passing, 
shows no visible signs of iiDpiovemcnt, at any rate in the near future. The agncullunsrs have kept 
making defaults in payment o! rents, lOHUltiiig in their landlords being hit very hard Our res- 
ponsibility to the Exchequer remains unrelaxed and unabated while arrears of rout nie growing 
year by year. Unless speedier and more effeiuive methods of realisation of arrears of rents are 
devised, the doom of the landholdiqg coniiiiunity oould not be averted or deferred Jong That is the 
reason why we desired the introduction of the Oarnishee systciii in our pro vi nee, that is the reason 
why the need for certificate power is felt to be an Important necessity to-day TJicy, however^ 
are not all. By themselves they do not bring us the relief wc want, namely, quick disposal and 
speedy execution. It ia only a Rent Court with powers of prompt execution which can give the 
relief we landlords want 
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Wlipn we :ire boinflr knocked down for arroara of revenue, a problem which has 
caused heavy defeiiorailon in purchaafnf? power, we learn with dismay ard disappointment that 
the Board of Boonnniic Enquiry la cnnaiderini; the propriety nf ausereatinf; and recommending^ to 
Government a IcgiBlnlivc measure whose object should be to biing arrears of rent down to the level 
of ordinary debts and deprive it of its character as a first charge. Under the Tenancy Act, rent fa 
a firal charge and we have every right to sell the defauitor’a estate tree from encuinbrancoa lor 
arrears of rent 'J'lie Economic Board is trying to rob the aanctity of rent, an event which should 
rcvoliitioiii«-c the entire conception and upset the basis of landlordism in Bengal Against such 
insidious attempts we lodge our strung protest 



Mr. Prafulla Nath Tagore 


It is also true that 
if we want to be re- 
lieved of tlie problem 
ot ceojioiiiie depression 
It has to be devised 
iinw ngriciiliLiro could 
be made a paying busi- 
ness and bow better 
and fiirlber avenues 
oL rinpl(>,\ luiMit could 
b(‘ loiind lor our own 
]>iovincia]s No rero- 
verv plan cjiji be efb*e- 
tive uiiles'i we take 
ilicsc into due eonsi- 
fleintioii The State 
‘'lioubl j>Ian llieir 
eftoitK with due recog- 
nition of tlie eeorioinic 
loiiniiln of b, otter luii- 
ploviueiit, better living, 
better farniiiig and 
better iiiaiketing for 
tlie benefit fiisi and last 
of juir own men. The 
iigrieulturisis need 
funds, and it is for 
liintls that tJiey go to 
uioiie> -lenders Unless 
the agriculturists’ hold- 
ings could be made 
economic, regeneration 
of tlic agricultural con- 
ditions in tlie province 
will be a tar cry. I 
liave watched with 


coueetii tlie aetivitv <>1 a pletliora tif iiniiifnniied and llieoretic publicists in our province who have 
seduloiibly kept fiinniiig the fianie ol disunion between the landholders and ryots in the matter of 
division of proprietar} riglits, roiiveiiiently manumvring to side-track real issues, leaving genuiuo 
sores unattended to. I am definitely of opinion that the protection of land should be of primary 
ooneorn to both the landlord and the tenant ; upon its development depends the prospeiity of both. 
But irrcbponslhle agitators have so confounded the issues as to create none but ill-feeling between 
the two and feeling of general aDimosity towards vested interests. Their misrepresentation has 
given rise to activities oaJculsted to breed class hatred, forgetful of the interests in the cultivators^ 
holdings, in the preservation of which lies the effective remedy for agricultural degeneration. I 
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regM the oonfounding of the Iwuei ; it keeps us baek fh>Di approaehins the right solution of the 
problem! 

The slogan of the **Jiatlonallsation of tamindaries’* is in the air. Nationalisation of zamln- 
daries would prove to be most prejudicial to the r jota, not to the zamindars, unless by national* 
isation its protagonists mean expropriation pure and simple. It is a matter ol public knowledge 
that the ryots under the permanently settled zamlndars have the best ol rights and privileges, and I 
can put this to our friends as a challenge, that under no system of state-lnndlordism, however 
seientlfio and well-organised it may be, the ryots do enjoy half the privileges they are enjoying now 
in the matter of the rate of rent, and payment thereof. I would like to know of any other system ol 
land tenure wherounder the average rate ol rent of the majority of ryots having similar fertile lands 
as are found in our province is a little over Rs. 3/- per acre. 

The movement that we find against the land aystem of our province is nursed by 
sheer misrepresentation, and it is our bounden duty to help to dissipate by reflecting upon it in the 
light of understanding. The task is far from easy, but has to be faced and taokled ; difficulties are 
to be overcome. In my view, we should encourage the publication of literature, giving unpreju- 
diced view of the land aystem ; we should place before the public genuine needs of the ryots ; we 
should also see that the economic structure of rural Bengal is not In any way shattered beyond 
repair. Gentlemen, personally I will not regret the day when lands in the hands ol the zamlndars 
of the province are nationalised such as has been done in Ireland within living memory upon pay- 
ment of adequate compensation to the landlord. Upon such basis, gentlemen, I should be a most 
ardent advocate of nationalisation of lands and upon no other. 

JUTE RESTRICTION SCHEME 

Voluntary restriction in itself is a capital idea, but it presupposes three conditions to be a 
success ; education of the grower sufficient to realise where his best interest lay, patriotism in your 
own men not to utilise him to serve selfish ends, and a determination on the part of the authorities 
to sec that none but a fair deal receives either their sanction or encouragement. 

To my mind, legislation coupled with fixation ol a minimum price of Jute is the only recourse 
to an effective check on heedless over-production of jute in the country. Be that as it may, we 
landholders of ail Bengal, desire to sppeal to flis Excellency’s Government to leave no loop-hole for 
the benefit of this most sympathetic and benevolent measure to go to or be monopolised by anybody 
other than the grower himself. 

THE J. P. C. REPORT 

I cannot conceal from myself the fact that the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee on the 
White Paper is disappointing. 1 will not say that it is unaooeptable, for I believe In oo-operation, 
in the spidt of the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and, in our own day, of the astutest statesmen of our 
time Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopnl Krishna Gokhale and Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, but it ia dis- 
appointing even though it recognises that India has a case for movement forward. The scheme of 
Government set out In the Report strikes me as one which has kept the British standpoint promi- 
nently in view. Perhaps that is not unnatural, but to our misfortune, the Indian point of view has 
been laboriously kept in the background. Indian viewpoint, Indian aspirations have been over- 
bhadowed by an over-powering deaire, an irresistible determination on the part of the powers that 
be not to let go taeir hold upon every aspect of Indian administration, Indian life and Indian 
activity. 

There is another poini!; of vital importance whiob all those who have carefully gone through 
the pages of the Report cannot have failed to notiee. It is the scrupulous, almost studied avoidance 
of any reference to what we have, ever since the King-Emperor’s announcement in 1921, on the 
oeoasion of the inauguration of the Central Legislature been aocustomed to regard as the ultimate 
politioal goal of India, namely. Dominion Status to be attained in the near future as an equal partner 
in the Empire. Since the announeement by Hit Majesty, repeated assurances have been given ua of 
the attainment of the atataa on behalf ol the Imperial Government by the Prime Minister, and with 
the authority of His Majesty, by hla Vieeroy in India. 

The eonititutlon aa outlined In the Report Is a rigid one. Minute and complioated restrainta 
have been imprinted upon the Constitution rather than any attempt has been made to avoid them. 

20 
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An examination of the resorve powen anil aafesnerda prapoaed and anggaatad to be plaeed at tba 
disposal of GoTernor. to be exercised and used In his diaoretlon, pointa to what can hardly be re- 
garded as palatable and encouraging to a people atrlxlng for political enfranohisement. And, If bjr 
the retention of these reserve powers and safeguards It is meant to hold India under perpetual tute- 
lage, and never to allow her children to grow to political manhood, we cannot reprobate them too 
strongly. 

The scheme of the Report savours of no democratic principle. Democracy, under which it is 
just as possible for a sober well- organised minority to convert itse'f into a majority, as it is possible 
for a giddy reckless majority to bo turned into a minority, has been given a wide berth. Under its 
Bohome thn majority, whatever its political outlook may be. is a perpetual majority and the minority, 
whatever its administrative outlook may bo, is a perpetual minority, the situation never to bo re- 
vised except at heavy risk and cost. Situated as we arc, sandwitohed between a powerful majority 
eommunity and a Roctinn of oitr own people, thanks to the so-called Poona Pact, to those of our men 
wiio innnfpuvrod the pmscnce there of some men arrogating to themselves the character of repre- 
sentatives from the province and Inst, if not the least, to the prophet and the dictator, I sometimes ‘ 
wonder if these reserve powers vested in the Governor, and judiciously exercised by him, are not 
our only sourer of protection, protection of a perpetual minority though playing a dominant part in 
the pconoiiiic and intellectual life of the province. These powers are so varied in their character 
and so heavy in their proportions that 1 conceive none but a superman, of the type of T^ord Ronald- 
shay (now Marquess of Zetland) and Sir John Anderson can honestly undertake to discharge them. 
Then, and then only the reserve powers shall have justified themselves. 

FEDERATION 

On no view of constitutional soundness can you imagine a politically autonernous province 
working smoothly without responsibility in the centro, which under the Report has been indefinitely 
put olf hecauso Federation cannot be set up in the near future. I appreciate the diffioultios by 
which llie prohlein is surrounded, hut the Federation conceived in the new constitution may well be 
speeded up. nl any rate, with the unite already in existence, so as to allow the autonomous provinces 
to work with lull vigour, and us to justify that we desorvo the trust imposed on us. 

Rut the fenturo of the Report of the Select Committee which should gratify us is the ins- 
tallation of the Second Chamber, with such qualificatjoiis for its nicmbertbip as should ensure it to 
tunetioii as nn erfectivc and efficient Second Chanibei, to which 1 have no doubt that the landlords 
of Bengal shall find adequate representation by election or nomination, though 1 cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that as a replica of the lower Chamber it stands to defeat the very purpose for which 
it is created, namely, as a House of revision and check And when I say adequate reprojontation, 

I will not conceal from you the fact that, I have in iny mind the undor-reprosentation of landown- 
ing interest against which we have always protested without any result. We have over and over 
again urged, and 1 am templed to urge once more, that wo form a eommunit,y which is an asset on 
the Hide of the Govoriiment. Wo have never been found wanting to do justice to ourselves in any 
position of responsibility to which we have been invited, whether in the provincial arrangoments or 
other splicres of activity, li is on these grounds that 1 claim that we are entitled to larger repre- 
sentation whether in the legislature of the province or of the centre, commensurate with tiio interest 
whirh we represent as a body We demand justice and nothing short of justice. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

What gratifies us most is the security which has been given to the Permanent Settlement by 
the Report of the Joint Gominittec. Rut behind the silver lining there are clouds the bursting of 
which should have been left to the judiiment of the autonomous provinces, rather than suggested or 
dictated with all the authority of the Joint Committee in their Report. They are the suggested tax 
on agricultural incomes, and tlie esiate succession duty, in the Report called duty on succession to 
land. The objectionable features of these levies are self evident, but this is not the occasion when I 
should go into a eonsideratiun of the wisdom or soundness of tbe uncalled for suggestions of the 
(;oinniiftoQ on these beads. The advocates of tax on agricultural incomes argue on and from tbe 
hypothesis, that a large profit Is intercepted by the landlords, that land revenue is a rent and there- 
fore. there is no reason why agricultural income should he freed from taxation, and that, the burden 
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of taxation borne by the aitrieultariata is not equal to that paid by non-aqrloulturists. All these 
propositions are either fallaeious or unsound, and will not boar a moment’s sorutiny In the light of 
historical facts and actual stote of affairs. 

We are moreover definitely of opinion that an amalgamated duty on succession to land, in 
other words, death duty, suggestions in respect of both of which we owe to the economic genius of 
Sir Walter Layton, will be unpopular and unjustifiable and would lead to serious complications. 


COMMUNAL AWARD 

The Joint Committee has done India a distinct disservice by adhering to tlio communal allo- 
cation wrongly named ’award’ with a view to giving it a solemnity which it docs not deserve It is 
not an award. It never was, as my esteemed friend Sir N. N. Sircar, now tlio lejyjil member of the 
Governor-Gonerars Executive Council, has proved beyond doubt and civil. Il w.is Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s gift to those who never wanted it. It is his contribution to high polities and higher 
statesmanship which suggests, and in fact establishes. Iho principle of protoetion, farther projection, 
and yet further protection for those who arc protected by numbers, over-prot^eie.! by weightage, 
and of sacrifice of those who are unprotected elnofly by lack of numbers and for want of woightage, 
the legitimate due of every class of minority whose views as to thoir union with or si»pai .\lion from 
the majority ought, from every point of view, moral or political, to be supremo We fully appreciate 
and support the claim for reservation of seats for our Muslim brothers where they are in a minority. 
But I fail to realise the propriety and equity of a majority community such as our lirothera are in 
Bengal, and in the Punjab, agitating for protection, by reservation. Judged by any alandrird, reser- 
vation ior a majoiity is indefensible in theory. This artificial restriction is. to say the least of it, a 
deadweight on the growth both of the majority and the minority. It stands to rcl ird national pro- 
gress. It should moreover have an injurious, nay prejudicial, effect on the majority itself, for it 
makes it rely on legislative provision to keep up its position and not on its own inherent strength. 


HIGH COURTS 


I must confess that neither the proposal for provincialisation of the High Courts, particularly 
tha Calcutta High Court, nor the introduction of sei rice men aa Chief Junticea, n|ip«als t.) mo, and 
I fad that they cannot liaro your support either. Such a daeiMon, I make Imld to say, m fraught 
with ■-rave ramlU m that, it may help to oroata auapicion in the Indian mind about iho hona fidr. 
of Bntiali intentions and Uritiah admissions. It will bo an nntortunato suspicion, but it is inevitahle 
It would hare boon a far more satisfactory arrangement if tho Joint Committee hart decided to 
achieve an uniformity of treatment under which all High Courts in India were centralised and their 
eatablishments placed upon the Central revenues. And licro, we landlords, are in agreement with 
tho Statutory Commission that ‘‘it involves no denial of tho principles of Provincial S. IP-Govern- 
ment for of course tho High Court, whether in Calcutta or elsewhere, in carrying on its judicial 
work is entii-ely independent of the Executive and is outside the range of eritieisni by (he Legisla- 

turea ” We think that tho Central and Provincial Governments may well delegate tlioir ailniinistra- 

tivewntrol over the respective High Courts to tho Federal Court, thereby making tho judiciary in 

India more independent ol the Executive 

MUTUAL TRUST 


Our administrative relations with England are of an indissoluble character, and it is for ihe 
n.„tua, brfro?both that I urge upon you not ^ in your supreme duty to “ 

rolaUons, such as they are, muji oo III j have been over-e iger i • porpo- 

over the other. British trade in India which the No sinoimt ofsafe- 

tuate should depend upon tho goodwill and genu ne supp amicable relaii.)n< in ooo- 
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British public the fset that the proposed oonstitutiou will not satisfy all shades of politloal opinion 
in the country and to urge the adoption of such changes and amendments as would make India 
contented, at least for some reasonable time, with the transfer of power under the new constitution 
which 1 repeat again should be worked for all it is worth. For ourselyesi it is equally necessary 
that we landlords, young and old, should combine, the rarious Landholders’ Associations, whether 
in the Province, in the Division or in the District, in Bengal or in the sister Province of Bihar, 
should combine and make a common cause against the ills with which we may be faced. 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga then delivered his presidential 
address and said in the coarse of the same i 

I need not remind you that wo have a very troublesome time ahead. The political and eco* 
nomio factors working in this country ha\e now landed us at a orossway where we must pause and 
decide about the direction of our Journey. 

We have now before us the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Indian Cons- 
titutional Reforms. 

You have. I dare say, analysed the current of present-day politics and tried to visualise the 
implications of the recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee. 

At first sight it would appear, and with a good deal of reason, that there are 
only two courses open for us viz., that we should either allow ourselves to bo swept away by the 
political tornado that is raging round us or helplessly take shelter under the protecting wings of the 
Governors and Governor-General who are going to get 'Special Responsibility’ and adequate powers 
to safeguard the legitimate interest of the minorities. Although we have not been specifically 
mentioned as a minority and the expression has been left undefined, I am led to believe that the 
term is bound to include our class which, though numerically weak, is closely knit in the social and 
economic fabric of the nation. 

On the eve of the introduction of an enlarged democratic constitution the most dominant and 
organised political party in the country is the Congress party. It has defined its attitude unequivo- 
cally and firmly in 1931 at Karachi Up till now it is working on that line. But no one knows what 
lit is going to do in future. 

EFFECT OF PRESENT-DAY CONGRESS PROGRAMME 

Taking facts as they are and withont speculating on the future course of Congress policy and 
programme, let us examine for a moment bow we will be aftooted by the present day Congress pro- 
gramme. 

In the permanently settled areas, particularly in Benal and Bihar, the bulk of zemindari ia 
based on three oardinal principles, viz : (1) fixity of land tenure, (2) fixity of rent for the produce of 
the land. (3) fixity of revenue payable to the Government. Those who had inverted money on the 
UBBuranoes given by the Government and embarked on an arduous enterprise had little idea that, 
when the lands will be developed and time would come to enjoy the fruits of their and their pos- 
terity’s labour, those privileges and rights would be enoroacbed upon either by the Govomment or 
the people But the tendency at present is that our rights and privileges are ipade the target of 
director indirect attack from all sides. 

The KaraeVkV resolution of the CongrMs, in defining the Inndamentai rights has clearly laid 
down that the Congress party will strive, among other things to secure 

(a) substantial reduction in agricultural rent or revenue paid by the peasantry, and. in case 
of uneeonomio hoLdings, exemption from rent for suoh period as may be neoessary, relief being given 
Co email samindars, wherever necessary, by reason of auch reduction ; 

(b) imposition of a progressive income-tax on agricultural income above a fixed mini- 

mnm ; 

(c) a gradnated inheritance tax. 

Tlie provinotal legialaturea are going to be given full liberty to legislate on [theao mattera. 
Kow it ii for you to consider whether or not all these items will disturb the arrangement made by 
the permanent seiUement and run oounter to the spirit that animated it 
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Further, the utterance of Mr. Gandhi, the sole representative of the Congreee at the Round 
Table Conference, must set us athinking. He said at the meeting of the Federal Btruoture Commit- 
tee, on November 10, 1981 (I have taken it from the publication entitled ‘‘India's Case for Swaraj”) : 
'*1 am afraid that for years to come India would be engaged in passing legislation in order to raise 
the downtrodden and the fallen from the mire into which they have been sunk by the capitalists, by 
the landlords, by the so-called higher classes and then subsequently and scientifically by the British 
rulers If we are to lift these people from the mire, then it would be the bounden duty of the National 
Government of India, in order to set its house in order, continually to give preference to these people 
and even free them from the burdens under which they are being crushed. And, if the landlords, 
zemindars, monied men and those who are today enjoying privileges— I do not care whether they 
are Europeans or Indians— if they find that they are discriminated against, I shall sympathise with 
them, but I wiil not be able to help them, even if I could possibly do so, because I would seek their 
assistance in that process, and without their assistance it would not be possible to raise these people 
out of the mire.” 


THE ONLY SAFEGUARD 

The only safe-guard that is recommended by the Parliamentary Committee is that the “Governor 
should be instructed to reserve for the signification of his Majesty's pleasure any bill passed by the 
Legislature which would alter the character of the Permanent Betilement” We may note hero in 
passing that we have been treated in this respect differently from the Talukdars etc. Any legislation 
affecting their rights and privileges will require the previous sanction of the Governor-General or 
Governor. It is quite natural for us to apprehend that if the Congress party dominates in the future 
legislatures of the country, legislations are bound to be introduced which will directly or indirectly 
make aerious inroads on the rights and privileges that wo enjoy under the Permanent SottlQinent. 
The responsibility of his Majesty’s representative in this country or bis Majesty's (Government will 
therefore be a very heavy one. He will have to choose between taking the odium of resisting the will 
of the legislatures, and allowing a minority to be crushed by the majority. 

The question of the finances of the -province will weigh greatly with the executive and if they 
Will be serious about working the new constitution, it will be difficult for them to resist the toinp- 
tation of squeezing us out of existence by one form of taxation or the other. 

The Federal Finance Committee have given a forecast of what the provincial finances would 
be under the new constitution and wo cannot reasonably hope that the provincial budgets would be 
balanced without further taxing the land or its produce, with which both the zemindars and tenants 
are so vitally concerned. It is very likely that, in their anxiety to make a success of their adminis- 
tration, and in the ease of a Congress ministry, the pledge at Karachi will not allow them to give 

adequate consideration to our class, who are by no means economically well off. 

«• 

I really do not know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee will be effective 
tor our purposes and bow many ocoasions we shall have of coming into conflict with a hostile 
majority in the legislature for the preservation of our interest. In the case of Taluqdars, if the pre- 
vious sanction is withheld, opportunities of conflict will be minimised, but not so in our case. The 
passage of a bill calculated to divest us of our Income will give rise to all the acrimony that a fight 
for self-preservation entails. IIow far we will sueceed, how far we will be organised, in what 
manner wo shall adjust oursolves, are questions that can be answered by us and us alone. 

INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 

As we know, we have not been given adequate representation in the legislatures. We have 
no organisation worth the name, to educate the general electorate to our view-point, whereas the 
Congress party has got a widespread and well-knit organisation throughout the country to propagate 
its views and persuade the intelligent mass and polltioally ambitious intelligentsia to follow it. It is 
indeed a very difficult task for us to capture any general seat in the Provincial Assemblies. The 
upper house in the provinoea will be so constituted as to make our voice ineffective, unless and until 
the lower house adequately repreienta the members of our class. 

21 
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DEHOCBAGT CONTROLLED BT AUTOCBACT 

BpeRkiofT on the White Paper In the Conndl of State on 27th Mareh, 19S8, 1 bad said that the 
form of goremment we were going to hare was ‘neither the aubetanoe of independenoe which' 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted nor the Dominion Statna, which Inaia expected to have.’ It waa 'going to 
be a democracy controlled by an autocraoy-^a novel oonstitutlonal experiment the reanlt of which 
it is difficult to appralao.’ The Joint Parliamentary Committee haa not improved the character of 
the White Paper scheme to any appreciable degree in order to meet India’s demand for aelf-govem- 
ment. lUi recommendations have not satisfied any seotlon of the Indian people and cannot solve 
the problem of Indian un rest. Possibilities are that it will aggravate the friction between classes 
and communities and usher in an era of discord and growing discontent. But I think that nothing 
better could be expected when the classec, communities and Interests are so much antagonlstie and 
distrustful to one another. The safeguards proposed in the new conatitntion are the natural outcome 
of the present state of the country and the only way to achieve Dominion Status for India, which 
has been promised to us by the representatives of His Majesty, is to demonstrate, in the actual work- 
ing of the constitution . that India can adjust her differences and afford satisfactory protection to 
all classes, communities and interests. If we can achieve this, I have no doubt that the element of 
autocracy and irresponsibility in the Constitution Act will disappear before long. 

Further, at this critical period of the political progress India has fortunately got in Lord 
Willingdon a highly sympathetic administrator and statesman to guide her destiny. He expressed, 
soon after he assumed the charge of Viceroyalty, that he wished to bo the first constitutional Gover- 
nor-General of the Dominion of India and I dare say he meant to strive for what he said. If you 
have read the private letters he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George as early as 1916 (published in the fourth 
volume of his “War Memoirs*’) you must have been struck with the earnestness of bis purpose. He 
was moved by generous impulses. He was not afraid of taking risks Tie waa anxious to bind 
England and India in the bonds of amity and Imperial unity. I have every reason to believe that 
whatever may bo the shortcomings of the new Constitution Act he will strive hard for the healthy 
growth of conventions which may ultimately give to the Indian people the same powers and privi- 
leges which His Majesty’s subjects In the full-fledged Dominions enjoy. I hope that the foundation, 
which he will lay, will, under his successors, result in the fulfilment of India’s demands for full self- 
government. lam definitely of opinion that the new constitution must be worked and we as an 
important part of the body politic, must boldly strive to bring about a healthy atmosphere. 

But apart from what the Government does, it is the paramount duty of all thinking members 
of our community to do, Jointly and severally, all wo can for the amelioration of the distressed 
condition of our tenants. If there is anything that can kill the land-owning community it is the 
impoverished tenantry. It Is, therefore, to our interest that their economic condition improves. 
We must help them to get better produce from the lands they cultivate and* better market for 
their produce. 

In this oonneotion it is gratifying to note that Oandhijl, who wields such a tremendous in- 
fluence with the masses, has resolved to devote himself exclusively for the economic welfare of the 
rural people. Unless his scheme of work is such as may tend to promote class conflict or transgress 
the bounds of religion, I see no reason why we should not welcome it and render such help as wo 
can to the new movement which ho has started. I hope he will never allow it to be mixed up with 
his pollUoB and it will be possible for every section of the people to co-operate in the gigantic work 
which he has undertaken to do. 


HELP TO SMALL ZEMINDARS 

Our next important duty is to help the small zemindars to recover the position of Influence 
which they have lost. We cannot neglect this problem. I apprehend that, If things will be allowed 
to drift like this, the number of semindars will dwindle to almost a vanishing point. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

No less essential for us is to tackle the problem of unemployment amongst the educated 
young men. I think that we oan do this if we Industrialise agriculture and follow a concerted plan. 
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It Is undoubtedly e teSk of greet megaitnde end giylug employment in Government or eemlnderl 
eennot go very fer. 

On eooount of the unoerteinty of its future end the injurions neture of lu present programme 
«e eennot with inpunity edopt the Congress polities; we eennot as well depend for our absolute 
eeeurity on the Oonstitution Act, if enacted on the lines recommended by the Joint Parliamentary 
Commltee. We have therefore on the one hand to make one more attempt for the aooeptanoe of 
our Just demands by the British Parliament and on the other, take steps to ensure that the refor- 
med legislatures may not adversely affect us. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : 

Resolution 2. 

That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the 
scheme, as outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Cons- 
titutional Reforms, as an advance towards responsible Government but 
nevertheless recognises that the constitutional frame-work suffers from 
inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. The uncertainty of the 
Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the Centre is bound 
up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible Go- 
vernment on the ideals of the Dominions, the superior authority of the 
security services, the limited form of transfer of law and order in the pro- 
vinces are some of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be re- 
moved for making the reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 

This Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of 
Regulation I of 179S has been duly acknowledged in the Report, respect- 
fully urges on the Government that the Constitution Act should provide 
in unequivocal language that it would not be within the competence of 
the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or indirectly affect the said en- 
actment. 

This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax 
on agricultural income and of death duty which would assuredly run 
counter to the safeguard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settle- 
ment besides prejudicially affecting the interests of the agriculturists. 
This Conference also feels disappointed at the inadequacy of representa- 
tion granted to the landlords in the legislatures, central and provincial, 
a matter which the landlords press upon the Government with all the 
emphasics that they command. 

This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth work- 
ing of the Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked on the rocks of the 
Communal Award and the Poona Pact which enunciate undemocratic 
principles and go against all canons of justice and fair play and res- 
pectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government for amending “the 
AwarcT on the lines suggested by the Rt. Hon’ble the Marquess of Zetland 
in the Joint Committee. 


Resolution 2. 

(a) That this Conference views with grave alarm the continuance of 
the acute economic depression which has seized the country for 
the last few years ana apprehends a thorough dismantling of the 
economic structure in the absence of any scientific recovery plan, 
adjusted to the particular needs of the situation and peculiar 
conditions of the province. This Conference, while recognising 
Agriculture as the basic industry of Bengal, is of opinion that 
the pursuit of a progressive agricultural policy eliminating im- 
pedtmewts to efficient production and improved marketing with 
an eye to make Agriculture a paying industry can achieve the 
desired result. 
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(b) That this Conference fully reeognises ihai the Jute crop hoe 
vital and intimate connection with the proeperUy of the province 
and that, in the interest of enhaneinff the purchasing power of 
the cultivators, provisions for scientific marketing of the crop 
are considered essential. The Conferenee is further of opinion 
that the regulation of the iute cuttivaUon finds its own justifieaF- 
tion in so tar as it should ensure a rise in the prices o f the jute 
crop which could be profitably shared by the growers them- 
selves. 

(c) That this Conference is of opinion that the abolition of the c^ 
port duty on rice and the reduction of Railway freights on agri- 
cultural produce, coal and coke would go a great way towards 
improving the economic condition of the people and urges on the 
Government to take necessary steps for the purpose. 

(d) That this Conference is of opinion that the recovery of settlement 
costs during ihe period of economic depression through which 
the province is passing would seriously hamper the realisation 
of rents and the payment of revenue and that this Conferenee 
recommends to the Government that the recovery of costs he post- 
poned till better times prevail. 

Resolution H. 

That this Conference urges on the Government for the establishment 
of a Debt Conciliation Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore 
the credit and relieve the indebtedness of the landlords. 

Resolution 4 

That this Conference is of opinion that ia) the present system of 
assessment of tand revenue in the Sunderbans and other temporarily 
settled estates in Bengal is most inequitable and unjust and this confer- 
enee urges upon the Government the desirability of its early revision and 
re-introduction of the former basis of assessment on district acreage rate ; 
(b) and farther that the continued economic depression in the country 
calls for a remission of land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in 
general and Sunderban estates in particular. 

Resolution 5. 

(a) That this Conference is clearly of opinion that agficultural rent 
as the first charge on land should not on any account be inter- 
fered with. 

(h) That this Conference requests the Government to grant liberally 
and freely certificate, power to the landlords under section 158A 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act without unnecessary delay. 

{e,) That this Conierence recommends to the Government to under- 
take an early amendment of the Patni Regulation of 1819 in 
order to remove some of its defects and anomalies and thereby 
ensure its smooth working. 

id) That this Conferenee respectfully urges upon the Government to 
so amend the Cess Act as will relieve the landlords of the burden 
of realising cesses of the tenants. 

^ (e) That thie Conference strongly urges that after the sale of estates 

for land revenue dues, the zemindars should be given the same 
one month's grace to set aside the sale by deposxting the amou^ 
of the revenue dues with njeeessary eosts and interests as pnvided 
in the Patni Sale Law and in the Civil Procedure Code for set- 
ting aside sale under those laws. 
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Sir B. L. Mitter, who addressed the Oonferenoe, said that there were 
many problems facing the community. He wondered how many of the 
landholders studied the Permanent Settlement of 1793 while they were so 
anxious about its preservation and protection of the rights conferred by it 
They should read the condition prevalent at that time and of the changes 
undergone by the passage of time. At that time if the productivity of the 
land was less than what has been at present due to the Government’s ex- 
penditure of public money, would not the Government be entitled to claim 
a share of the profit which has now been accruing to the zemindars? This, 
he said, was by way of illustration. They thought that because the J. P. C. 
had recognised their rights and special powers had been given to the Go- 
vernors they were safe. But Sir Brajendra warned them they were not so 
secured. Times had changed, condition of land had also changed and with 
the changing of times the zemindars must change themselves. The best 
safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could marshall it in their 
favour, if they could prove that their interests and that of their tenants 
were identical, if they again could recover the position which their prede- 
cessors had as natural leaders of the people— that safeguard would again 
return to them and he urged the zemindars to work in that direction. 

Kumar T. C. Goswami, Bar-at-Law, moved an amendment to the P’irst 
Resolution. The amendment ran as follows : 

Thisi (lonfcrenev of landholders of Bengal eonsiders Ihe scheme as 
onf lined in Ihe Re/tort of ihe, British Join! Rarliamenlanj (■ommitlee on 
Indian Cons/iinhonal Reforms, as nnsatisfaelory amt inadei/nale, and. 
regards ihe proposed const if nfional frame-work as one whieh onuny to 
inheieni weakness am! ri/af iinperfeeiions, is likely to break down The 
nneerfainly of the Federation, with whieh ihe idea id Resjionsihility at 
the Venire has hern bound np ; Ihe absence of any prorision of a ntomaiie. 
derelopment of responsible Oorerninenf on ihe model of the Dominions ; 
the stains whieh has been sought to be conferred on the members of what 
hare been called seenrily serriees : Ihe resirieted form tn whieh the ad- 
ministration of Law and Order has been projiosed to be iransferreil to 
popular (lorernments in the prorinees ; these are some of the many de- 
feels in the. proposed Vonsfilnlion, making it nnaeeeptable to the Jmlian 
peojile. This Vonferenee, white it appreciates Ihe aeknowtedyment by 
the Join! Parliamenlary Committee of the sanctity of Reynlation I of 
J7i)3, desires tit place on record its sense of disappointntent at the sny- 
yested imposition af a tar on agrienitnral income and. of a death dnty, 
which would in a large measure neutralise the proposed safeguard retat- 
'ing to the Permanent Settlement and would, ineidetdally, prejudicially 
affe,et the interests eren of the agriculturists 

This Von fcrence is strongly convinced of the injustice of the deeisimt 
of the British Prime Minister which has come to be known as the‘(om- 
vnenal Award' and whieh, according to the J. P C , is to be an integral 
pari of the proposed. Von sii tut ion., and views with grave concern the fact 
that the suggestion for a reasonable modification of the “Award" by the. 
Marquis of Zetland was rejected by the J. P. C. 

Kpeakfoiir on his funendment Mr. (joswami Raid that he differed from the orii^lnal roRulutitin 
that the report WHH an advance lowarda reaponaible tfoveinment. While a conacrvative body like 
Ail-BengHl Landholders’ might not be down-right in their expression, ot the same time an expres- 
atoin like the one in the resolution would most prejudicially affect the actlvitiefl of the pulltiral 
partiga pot merely the Congress, fur the i bought that an expression from a conference like that 
vrould bo quoted in England when it would suft their purpose to do b>i. 

Referring to more representation of landholders Mr. Goswami said that it did not look very 
irell to demand epecial represontation when the zemindars claimed to be tiie natural leaders of the 
people. 8o long aa ihoro were speolal oonstituoiieies, there ought to be apecial representation for 
xemindara, but asking for more eeata throuKh special representation was something unreponable 
PAd untenable Ho had incorporated in hi* amendment provUion against any atuek on wieulturi^l 
ineome an^ death Ux but if tliey tratited, m go fcinher and iky that Indian legislutures should never 

it 
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Bl anv (uiuro time in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent Settlement in that 
eaan Mr (lro<inraiiii thought that would be demanding too ,muoh. Therefore ior the eako of 
exjiPdiPiire he urjred the Conference to accept hia amendment. 

Tin* nmfiiidiiieMt was put to vote and lost hy two votes. 15 votinfj f.tr 
17 votint; against. The original resolution was then adopted by the Goii^ 
lerence. 


In moving the 4th Resolution, Kumar Hiranya Kumar Mitler said : 

It is iny convictinn, iiiid 1 belipvo you will also aE^reo with mt^, that our political clamour 
is msirilv duu to a sense of economic hclplcsenoss and whatever freedom we like to achieve in the 
field of ixdiiies is to enable ns lo secure better living conditions for tbe country. 

It appears to me that most of our countiynien have misaod tbo real purpose fur wbicb the 
people of India have been crying for iiulitical reforms. Is it merely to have the empty BatLsfaction 
and psv’eboiogicnl pride of feeling politically independent of foreign domination, or is it to have 
o|»portunJties for im)iroving our eeonomio life, of reducing the but dens of taxation, of getting relief 
from exploitation and of creating a sense of fellowship and iindorstandiiig between tlie Govornmoiit 
and the people ? There can bo no doubt that we seek political emancipation only in the hope that 
this will lead us to better conditions. May 1 ask you, to what extent the various stages of 
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political reforms of India have 
brought us nearer to these objec- 
tives ^ May I know if in a single 
direction the reforms of 1909 or of 
1921 have rendered the adiiiiiiistra- 
fion of public affairs more economi- 
cal f I am afraid the answer would 
be in the negative. I therefore feel 
that It would have been of much 
greater benefit to uh all if, instead of 
wasting our energies over political 
reforms, we would have directed our 
euthusinsin towards bettering the 
economic cirouinstancos under 
which we are all labouring. The 
effects of political reforms on the 
people in general, and on the land- 
holders of Bengal in particular, 
have, as you all* know, been more 
and more hurdensoiiie, so far at 
least as finances are coticertied. In- 
stead of one or two Executive Coun- 
cillors doing necessary work we 
have 4 to 6 highly paid ministers 
and Executive Couiimllors who 
adorn the top of political administra- 
tion, and where less than 60 intelli- 
gent and representative persons 
could advise the Government pro- 
perly we have nearly three times 


that number of legislators and that numhef is going still further to bo increased. With their long 
travelling hlJtis and halting allowance^, wi^h the inpreased waste of time and breath in tbe floors of 
legislaiura, with the Jong drawn debates and unwanted disouaaio^a 4n the Legislative Councils lead- 
ing often td 'great dimi^ance of thb equilibrium between the Government and the jieople, have wb 
attained the least improvement in tbe eeonomic life of the village in Bengal or have we. aeenred 
the least reduoilon In the burden of Uxalion ? lam afraid the results have been Just the oontrakT’. 
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It is not msr intention to condemn the reforms tliat are coming. I am Harare that a eertain 
section of our countrymen demanded political reforms, and whatever may be their consequences, 
some changes in the constitution are called for. The exact nature of such changes can not yet be 
gauged, and unless and until the now proposals are put into operation, it will not be possible to 
Judge their implications fully. I am rather inclined, therefore, to wait and see than to criticise and 
condemn. 

Begarding the question of representation of the Landholders in the Legislature under the 
new constitution, 1 fully endorse the demand for increased seats, and I deplore the fact that we, — 
who not only have the greatest stake in the land but whose contribution to the making of the nation 
is the largest -have been neglected and relegated to a permanent position of ineffective minority 
with only five seats in the Lower House of Bengal and with a prohlnniatic position in the Upper 
House where we may find a seat only at the mercy of the party in majority in the lower Legislative 
Assembly But my humble suggestion to you is (hat we should not fritter our energy and resources 
away in fighting among ourselves in course of these elections, thereby rendering our economic 
position still more precarious. In the state of financial depression through which wc are all passing, 
we should try to coiiservo every unit of our capital, and it will be immoiisoly conducive to our well- 
being if wc all agree to entrust the soleotioii of the requisite number of legislators from our rank to 
an impartial Parliamentary Board, coiiipusod of a few persons in whom we all have full confi- 
dence. Tins will not only save us a lot of trouble and expenses, hut will also prevent the growth of 
mutual distrust and jealousy and help to bring about greater solidarity amongst oursotvoa 

We the landlioldors arc in .a most unenviable position and never was tbe,re a greater necessity 
for unity and concerted action amongst us than today. We are neither trusted by the people nor 
very much by the Government to whom we have always given unstinted support. Nor do wc very 
much trust cacIi oilier Placed as we arc. it is very doubtful if we can at all exist for more than 
another decade* 

I have often tried to find out for what fault of ours we are thrown into this miserable con- 
dition. Our contribution to art and culture, our help to social and educational reforms, our support 
to indigeiiouh trade and industry, our stand by political tnimiuility have always been generous and 
unhesitating Hardly any class in the society can claim to have rendered us much service to the 
people as some of us have done and there is scarcely any list of subscribers tor any jniipose wliai- 
Hoever wliich dues not contuin a inujority of oiir names. Moreover, li our coiitrihiitioiis to the Agri- 
cultural classes are calculated and if only our reiiiissions of rent from lime to time are totalled, I 
am sure no other class can claim to have given away as many lakhs of rupees as we have provided 
in terms of crorcs. Why then are wc unpopular today and why is a ciM'tain section anxious to bring 
about our destruction, I fail to understand. It is alleged that we, zemindars, are rolling in luxury, 
that we are idle and we are exploiters May I ask our country men to look round and see how wc 
live and how we have to woik, nut merely for our bread and maintenance of the property, but also 
for the good of the tenants in whose.prospcrity our own welfare lies V I would request oui critics 
to just have a look at the merchant prince’s way of life and judge for themselves if there is the least 
justification for lovolling against us the charges of luxury and exploitation. 1 am inclined to think 
that m our case familiarity has bred contempt while the merchants and lawyers, doctors and 
bankers go unscathed. It appears to me that the causes underlying this scloctivo condemnation are 
twofold, namely, the ill-informed and mischievous propaganda for non-payment of rent fanned for 
political purposes, and the increasing communal tension leading to indirect campaign against Hindu 
landholders. 

If we want to remedy the present unpopularity of the zemindars, we must tackle both those 
problems. With regard to the first, namely, the no-rent campaign, which in recent years has caught 
the Imagination of the tenants like bon-fire, I believe some concerted action on our part backed by 
resolute support of the Government, and necessary adjustment to ensure equitable relations, can 
meet the situation to a large extent. With regard to the second, however, namely, the growth of 
communal feelingi systematio and sustained elforts of all olasses in our country will be necessary^ 
The curse of oommunaUem has entered into the very core of our nation’s life and interested persona 
will never be found wanting to keep np the virulence of this malady. Our Muslim friends who are- 
Imnporarlly reoeiving undue advantages in different ffeldi and who are feeling quite happy over 
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the lituation are eooii*bound to be dlsil laeloned, and Ul-beitotten pii vlleffee are rare to bring with 
them their own ruin. I know that under present eiroumataneei fil has become extremely difficult tor 
many hindii landholders and tenants to get justice and fair play eren at the hands of those who are 
expected impartially to maintain law and order and who are required to enforce Justice^ where one 
of the parties concerned happens to be Mahomedan, but I appeal to my hindu friends to be patient, 
end I am sure that this unnatural state of things must soon bring about iis own end. 

Such being the lot of landholders in Bengal in general, that of those concerned with tempo- 
rarily settled tracts is still more precarious. We hare not only all the troubles that other landholders 
are faced with, social, economic and political, but we are also ground down under a most ini- 
quitous systeiii of land revenue assessment that leaves us hardly any margin to meet our expenses. 
After the expiry of our former 99 years’ and 40 years’ leases the Government of Bengal have chosen 
to change tlic entire basis of revenue assessment from one of a more or less fixed revenue on 
acreage tu one of 70% on gross collection. This was done at a period in which we wore all 
labouring under the worst sufferings due to economic depression, and we were given neither time 
nor any opportunity to explain our difficulties and to place our viewpoints properly. The effect of 
this now ahscsbinent was most shocking, for, whilo under our old Kabuliats we were preparing our- 
selves at most for a "moderate enhancement” only, our revenue was suddenly raised at inordinate 
ratios, to gi VC one example, from Rs. 1,473 to as much as Rs. 17,365 which could ultimately be 
reduced only to about Kb> 10,000. These enhancements were imposed upon us and new agreements 
were forced on threat of further additions in case we did nut agree to them in course of a few days, 
and we were also coiiipcllod to agree to a stipulation that we shall not be entitled to seek redress in 
a court of law in connection with those new revenue asbessiuonts. 1 do not know if anywhere else 
in India such a system of assessment exists nor do 1 think that oven the antoeratH of tlic middle ages 
could conceive of such enhanced levies at one stroke. 

Gentlemen, wc made representation, we wore preparing for protests against this new arrange- 
ment when wo were ansiired by Late Sir Provash Chandra Mitler, who was then the Honourable 
Member in-charge, that our case would bo revised and would meet witli 8ym[iathetic eonsidcratinn. 
We felt confirmed of this assurance when the Director of Land Records and the District Bottloment 
Officer held enquiries and reported to Government how wc had been hit, and also testified to the 
onoriiious expenses we incurred and the great risks we undertook in constructmg’and maintaining 
enibanlcnienis and eluice gates and in various iniprovemonts to tlio property. We were also assured 
by two e.iiiiiient geiitlomen, one placed now in high Government office and another a premier land- 
lioldei who could speak with authority, that wc would receive ample consideration. On such asBU- 
rances we stopped all agitation and entered into new Bgreemerils. To our misfortune, however, Sir 
Provash met with a sudden and untimely death and with him, it appears, all the assurances of 
•Governiiient vanished. At a period when the whole country is passing through a most relentless 
•economic distress our revenues have been increased in a terrific ratio and we are all in a hopeless 
quandary. The temporarily settled tracts arc not a negligible area in the economic sphere of this 
province, lii the district of 24 Pergannas alone nearly rupoes^two lakhs are collected from these 
tracts only by way of cess Gan wo not claim to have better hearing and more synipatbotio treat- 
ment 7 

1 now come to the second part of my resolution referring to a remission of land revenue. 
You are all aware how terribly distressed the country has been due to continued fall in agricultural 
prices. The condition in the temporarily settled estates has been as bad, if not worse than what 
exists elsewhere. The iciiants’ distress has nisde our colieotlons difficult and on the top of that there 
is considerable amount of unwillingMM to pay rent. Certificate prooedures are delayed and Civil 
Courts oan hardly give us relief, for, at the least pressure land is being surrendered by the tenants 
and we aie practically buying back our own lands. We the landholders are thus faced with grave 
dangers. For the last five years wo have somehow managed to meet the demands of Governmeot. 
and we are now in our last legs. Unless a suiUble remission of land revenue in our areas is pro- 
vided for without any further delay, our destruction is almost certain. 1 am sure that situation wUf 
be good neither for the Government nor for Ibe tmtmts. 1 am certain that the Government cannot 
manage the property half ss aeonomioally aswedov and this has been proved on more than one 
oecaston in the temporarily settled tracts, lor whaipla, in the FraserganJ property leaMl out to tho 
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llahtraja of Kasaimbaiar. I am also certain that the conditions of the peasantry will In no way 
improve if we are removed from the ^eld We have sunk money, we have built and maintained 
embankments at enormous cost, embankments which are practically the life and soul of the Sun- 
derban property, wo have waited In the matter of oolleotion of our rents and we have given our 
tenants faoilitles which no Government Department would provide. In the interest of all concerned 
thereforo the landholders of the temporarily settled tracts should be saved and the only way to do 
it at the present moment is by a remission of land revenue for the time being 

We fail to understand what the policy of the Government is with regard to fbe revenue 
settlement in the temporarily settled areas. Is it the idea to get the value of land and of our pro- 
perty reduced from year to year till it becomes thoroughly unattractive or is it to inoroase the 
value of land and enbanoo the quality of the property from period to period towards wliicli end we 
and our forefathers have contributed so much ? The present land revenue policy in the temporarily 
settled areas can have no other effect than to reduce the value of the property and to throw it into 
waste once more. This is because in the first place no intermediate landholders can have, under 
such a policy, the inolinatlon to invest any money to improve the property. In the second place 
this policy must inevitably lead to largo increase in the rents payable by the tenants, thereby caus- 
ing no end of trouble. Under terms of our agreement with the tenants we are entitled to pass on all 
increase in the revenue to our tenants by way of enhanced rents. Tins privilege has been retained 
by the landlords from time immemorial and we have Knhuliats as old as of the tune of Nawab 
Nazir Ah that contain such stipulation Apprenensivc of the enforcement of this condition the 
tenants have already got thoroughly frightened at the way in which Government have imposed en- 
hanced revenue, and they are ready to give up land at any moment I do not know how Govern- 
ment will maintain the property if such a state of affairs continued. 

One word more and 1 have finished We have never been so lucky as today in having a 
most sympathetic Head of the province His Excellency Sir John Anderson is leaving no stone un- 
turned to improve the economic condiiion of the province and what he has already auliievod by 
securing for Bengal Us rightful shareo of the Jute Export Duty as well as by carrying through 
schemes of jute restrictions and otlior measures of economic planning will ever be cherished in the 
incinury of generations to come with grateful feelings. We have two suns of Bengal, Sir Brojendra 
Lai Mitter and Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, at the helm of public affairs in the Province and in the 
Central Guvernment. The yeoman's service that Sir Nripendra has rendered to the cause of Bengal, 
in India as well as in Great Britain, can never be forgotten. When such able statesmen are guiding 
our destiny, 1 fully hope tliat our cause will properly be looked after and our grievances will be re- 
medied, if only wc can represent the case properly and stand united. 

In seconding the resolution Dr. Satya Churn Law said : 

You all know, of the history behind the Sunderban lands. The major portions of these lands 
are temporarily settled. The grantees with whom these lands were settled wore in good old days 
eonaidered very useful oleraents, as lyr^out them Government could not have reclaimed such a 
marshy, jungly, pestilential tract near Cal^tta which afforded a home for wild animals and shelter 
to smugglers and pirates. This reclamationpf waste lands was no doubt what most concerned the 
Government of the day, and the policy of any improvement of revenue was deemed of secondary 
and even subordinate interest. This outlook of the Governmoiil, however, lias changed within re- 
oent years. 

The waste lands, if not wholly reclaimed, have been fairly on the way to reclamation. Ap- 
parently the Government have no more concern over it, They have their eyes sot on realisation of 
larger revenue by aBseaslng the reclaimed estates on the basis of their assets. 'Trogressive moder- 
ation” which has been hitherto '*t!ie key-note of the policy of the Governmonl” appears to have 
received a new orientation, if not a complete somersault. The policy of long term settlements is to 
be abandoned, and In temporary settled areas 60 p.o. of the assets of the landlords appear to be too 
low to be fixed as the maximum Government demand. Their profits are to be curtailed by reducing 
the percentages hitherto allowed to them, and even by reducing or disallowing bund and embank- 
ment oharges. Increase of raiyati assets forms another link in the chain of devices and govem* 
meotal meaanres whereby such end is soiight to be achieved. Hardly one can imagine how tar 
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Ineqaity m ffo. It nilto tbe oonreirime ol the peven that be to forgat the original olrenmstaneae 
under which the 1880 and 1858 nilei were promnlgated whereby the granteea ooyenanled Ibr a pro- 
grewlve reriamatlon of ImmeoBe areai of Bhnderiiaa Innglea ttd had eonilalinOy and for gmerm- 
tlons itriTM to fulfil their oblJgationa at immenBe Baerlftee of Ihbonr and neney— no rooonpfeaeiit 
of their inT««tad capital baTlng yet been made poealble. They had flaked fheir all on tbe agreed 
aBBuranoe of a '^moderate aBBOBBrnent*’ of reTenne on the expiry of their leaeea. And now they haTo 
their reward with a bopelcBBly Bhort-term leaae with an IneongmouB aeteaBment, which only breathea 
contempt and Indifferenoe for thoae for whom they hare bean dealgned. 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.L.C., who mored the 6th Resolution, said 
in the course of his address : 

We all know that our Btake in the oountry la immense ; our responBlbility to the administra- 
tion IB pqoally bo ; we have to contribute yearly more than one-third of the total revenues of the 
Qovernment of Bengal. Our past oontrlbutions had been the mainstay of the early British Admi- 
nUtratlons In India—in fact Buoh oontrlbutlona had enabled them to build up this vast British Em- 
pire in India ; as records show. 

Despite adverse oommenta by our enemies, it must be admitted (by all) that before the estab- 
liBliment of the British Buie in Bengal, our status approximated very closely to that of tbe Feudal 
Lords of Great Britain ; and we were recognised to be proprietors of our estates , that the Peridanent 
Bettleinent of Lord CornwalllB hod confirmed our such proprietory rights in the lands of our estates 
and that the ryots of Bengal had then no rights at all in the lands they tilled. Consistently with 
this state of relstlonshlp that had then existed between the Blate, the xemindars and tho ryots of 
Bengal, the early Regulations of tlie East India Company very clearly defined the powers of the 
semindars as wore essential for securing due payment of rents from thoir tenants ; as without such 
powers it would liave been impossible for them to realise rents and pay land revenue punc- 
tually. Begulatlon XVII of 1708 says . 

**The landlords are hereby empowered to distrain, without sending notice lo any Court of 
Justice or any public offlcer~the crops and products of the earth of every description, the grain, 
cattle, and all other personal property, whether found in the house or on tlie premises of tho de- 
faulter or In the bouse or on the premises of any other person, within or without the limits of tbe 
estate or farm of the distrainer, belonging to their under-renters and ryot and the Taluqdars paying 
revenue through them for arrears of rent and revenues and to oause tho said property to be sold 
for the discharge of such arrears *' Tliis Regulation was followed by Regulation XXXV of 1796, and 
Regulation VIII of 1790 which enabled the proprietors to realise their rents with oven greater 
punctuality. 

Early British Rulers in Bengal thought it fit to authorise tbe proprietors with wide powers 
because they felt that unless they wore given the means of realising thoir dues with promptitude and 
facility. It would not be possible for them to meet tho public demands for LanJ Revenue punctually 
—a thing which was unquestionably essential for the run'.lng of the Administration as also for 
eoRBolidation of tbe British Empire in India. 

The law of 1799 remained In force for over sixt/ years, and when the consolidation of the 
British Empire in India was oomplete, the Rent Act of l'a69 came into existence. In this, an attempt 
was for tho first time made to confer by legislation new rights and privileges on the ryots of Bengal 
as they had never before enjoyed. 

Comineneing with tbe Aot X of 1860 a sinister propaganda has been carried on Incessantly 
against na and in almost every legislation 'that has ilnoe been enacted for regulating tbe laws bet- 
ween the landlord and tenants in Bengal, you will olaariy perceive that our rights and privileges 
have been enrtailad and tueh new rights bave been oonterred on the ryota. 



Reviews 

Sir Sxtrxkdra. Nath Barerjkk— Vol. L By Gnanendra Nath Goomar. 

Puliahed by the author from 209, Oomwallis Street, Caloutta. 

Price Re. 1. 

By the publication of a biographical aketeh of the late Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, one of the most eminent Indiana of all times, Mr. Cbomar 
maintains his reputation as an esteemed chronicler in Bengali literature. 
Sir Surendranath’s waa a crowded public life extending over half a century 
—a life in which the history of Indian nationliam in its early stages is 
retold. He was on the front rank of Indian orators, the high priest of 
Indian nationalism, a stalwart whose whole energies were devoted to the 
awakening of national consciousness among his people. It was he who 
was mainly instrumental in raising the patriotic fervour of the Bengalees 
to white heat in the Swadeshi and anti-Partition days. 

The first volume, which is before us, brings the narrative up to the 
Ahmedabad session of the Indian National Congress (1902). The method 
of treatment which conjures up before the mind's eye a full and vivid 
picture of the times is particularly welcome. 

The Raj Herald— An Independent Monthly published from Lucknow. 
^ Edited by Eamakhya Dutt Ram. 

We are glad to add our felicitations to the numerous others which have 
hailed the publication of this new periodical in northern India. The jour« 
nal is out to serve “Ood, King and Land we live in” : a nobler motto than 
this is hard to find. The first two issues, which are before us, well establish 
its claim as a non-party and catholic organ, containing as they do a variety 
of articles from m^n of light and leading in the country. They reveal a 
healthy aristocratic bias and majptain their all-India character by devoting 
some of their pages to considerattivns of the problems of the Indian States. 
A notable feature of the produotion'^^is the incorporation of an Urdu and a 
Hindi section containing literary and other subjects of deep and abiding 
interest The illustrations greatly add to its attractiveness. 



Note • News • Comments 




Silver Julnlee Fund 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate the 25th Anniversary of 
His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the throne which falls on 
Monday the 6th May 1936, in a befitting manner. His Majesty has been 
pleased to accord sanction to the proposal of raising a fund, to com- 
memorate the occasion, for charitable purposes to be devoted to the 
Indian Red Cross Society, St. John Ambulance (Indian Council), Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund and the Indian Soldiers' Benevolent Fund. We doubt 
not that the celebration will evoke, spontaneous and warm rejoicings 
throughout the Empire. We only wi thatsh provision could be made 
for inclusion among the beneficiaries of the fund of a few more institu- 
tions that have a record of distinguished social and humanitarian service 
to their credit 


Reforms -Political and Economic 

A careful observation of the opinions so far expressed on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report by landholders, individually as welif' 
as collectively, through their recognised associations throughout the 
country make it abundantly clear that they*consider the scheme as out- 
lined in the Report as a definite advance towards responsible form of 
Government. Side by side with this acknowledgement of the progressive 
nature of the Reforms proposals is to be found a universal recognition 
of the necessity of economic uplift of the masses. Fqrtunately for the 
country the Government both at the c^tre and in the provinces have 
already directed their attention to this allrfmportant question of improving 
the economic well-being of the millio/s of Indians who are eking out 
tlieir miserable existence year in antt year out The task is herculean 
and may appear to defy solution by its very magnitude. But however 
difficult, however big and complicated it may be it must be solved to-day 
or tomorrow. 

The Government have not only shown their readiness to tackle this 
problem of vast magnitude but have started investigations and collection of 
statistics and tiiese in many instances have been followed by adoption of 
specific measures for the economic betterment— and all that it means— of 
the people. But for the success of governmental measures full co-operation 
the country's leaders is essential. Let our politicians remember that 
political reforms can have no meaning for an unpoverished people for a 
nation oannot stand on empty stomaoha 
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Presiding at the prize-i^viDff oeremony of St. XsTler's College, 
3aloatta, reoently, fflr Brojeodra Lai Mittor stressed the evil of extending 
'.be eominnaal prinoiple to the fields of education. In the oourse of his 
ddress he said : 

in this infltitatloB, 70U have achoUn baloBBing to many r«O 0 B and religions. What a 
oaigtie opportunity this proTides for opon eomradeship on a broad baslsi for the expansion of your 
mlndt for mutual sympathy and toleration, lor rounding off angularities, all combining to equip 
f on to play your part as good oltisens when yon leave the eollegi. 

“I mention this particularly as I notice a distinct tendency now-a-days to extend the com- 
munal prinoiple to the field of education. It is, to my mind, a great mistake. A scholar brought up 
.n a confined communal atmosphere is denied the ohanee of friendly association with young men 
with other Ideas, of developing the larger vision and broader outlook on life. His mind is apt to 
'et cramped instead of being expanded. It is a cruel Injustice to him. Think of the difference 
.lotwoen a hot-house plant and a plant which growa in the open with the rays of the sun and the 
winds of heaven playing round it. Knowledge, eulture and character have no artificial bounds of 
race and religion.*’ 

Excise Admioittration in Bihar in 1933-34 

The report, which has been recently published, of the working of 
the Excise Department in Bihar and Orissa in 1933-34 shows that the 
changes which the Government bad made in its excise administration in 
in the previous year were continued and also extended in some oases. 
Settlements of excise shops were, with few exceptions, made under the 
auction syfitem and the sliding scale system was abandoned in its favour 
in some places with decidedly belter -results. Prompted by a desire to 
bring the prices of excisable articles within the slender means of the 
people during a time of economic crisis, the authorities made a further 
all-round reduction in the retail prices of country spirit, ganja and opium, 
•abolished more distillery liquor shops and put back again the outstllls 
'in their places over practically the whole of the hilly, jungly and inacces- 
sible parts of the province. Prevalence of illicit distillation on a well- 
organised basis, particularly on the coalfields in the Manbhum and 
Hazaribagh districts, was, the author of the report holds, responsible for 
the re-establishment of outstills in those areas. He discounts the view 
widely held that the reopening of outstills has led to considerable increase 
in drunkenness or that it has an adverse effect on the morality of the 
people. “There was some outcry” he says, “that drunkenness has in- 
creased — history shows that this^as been the invariable consequence at 
first whenever this ancient sysX^ of excise has come into its own again 
—but careful investigation has ahi^n that such has not been the ease in 
the past and I have no doubt trat this will be the ultimate verdict on 
this occasion.” We shall ouly be too happy if this prophecy proves to 
be true. 

The new orientation of excise policy and methods has however led 
to most welcome results to the Government in these days of straitened 
finances. They may rightly congratulate themselves on the aoorual of an 
increase of 3'<j4 lakhs over the revenne in the previous year, particularly 
when in the sister province of Bengal which still adheres to the old 
methods and polkaes, there was a further decline in excise revenues of 
aproximateiy 7i lakhs ofmpees. 

Frospeeta of Sugar Indnstry ia Bengal 

Speaking at the Calcutta Uttiveraity Oommeroe Sooiety Mr. M. P. 
Qandbi refenod to the poasiWltty of the development of the angar in- 
dustry in Bengal, 
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After oheraoterisinff the modem derelopment of the gagv indastry 
in India as eminently satisfaetoiT and citing the remarkably r^pid dere- 
lopment of the indastry within a period of two years in the midst of 
such an acute period of depression he opined that the industry had 
excellent possibilities of further development if the Government conti- 
nued to evince the same sympathetic interest as they had shown hitherto 
because the present per capita consumption of sugar in India was very 
low and was such as would permit of a great expansion as soon as the 
economic conditions in the country improved. to-day India was 

the largest sugar producing country in the world, the yield of raw sugar 
gur in India being a bout 50.00,000 tons and the estimated produc- 
tion of gur for direct consumption alone being 30,00.000 tons in 1933-34. 

He, however, expressed great concern that Bengal had not taken 
kindly to this matter. Her development, was very niggardly compared 
to the other provinces although the soil and climate in Bengal were ex- 
ceptionally favourable for the cultivation of the sugar cane crop and the 
circumstances very propitious for the establishment of the sugar industry. 

Even if Bengal might have some .handicap in regard to the inferior 
quality of cane at the present time and shorter duration of the working 
season, the advantage in freight which the Bengal mills would have over 
the mills in other provinces m catering for the larger demands of sugar 
in Bengal would be an important factor in her favour. While the mills 
in other parts would not be able to realise anything for their molasses, 
Bengal mills would be able to realise some price as the molasses produced 
by them could be sold in Bengal, which needed a certain quantity of 
molasses. Above all, the industry would open out an excollont avenne 
of employment for a very large number of the Bhadralog class who are 
anxiously awaiting for a suitable opening to occupy their energy and 
time. Will this suggession attract the attention it deserves and be followed 
up by those who are in a position to do so to their benefit and the benefit 
of the province ? 

Land Revenue Remission in Madras 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned the proposal of the 
Board of Revenue for a fifty per cent remission of assessment in certain 
parts of Anantapur taluk. The Board recommended that, in view of the 
adverse seasonal^ conditions prevailing in the Eadiri taluk, Anantapur 
district, a remission of 60 per cent of the assessment should bo granted 
in respect of dry lands in that taluk other than mamul wastes, topes, and 
lands protected by wells. The Board also recommended that the collec- 
tion of takkavai loan instalments due in that taluk in fasli 1344 should be 
suspended. The Goverument have sanctio^d the proposal. 

New Uses of Jute 

Regarding the use of jute products we find of late two tendencies pul- 
ling in opposite directions. In countries such as Cuba, economic chauvin- 
ism, the latest adversary of the jute sack, shuts out the old packing material 
in order to develop home-produced vegetable fibres, pronounced by “Jute” 
as “impractical, often almost useless as compared with the sack which has 
been tested since the earliest days of indastry”. On the other hand new 
uses for the absorption of a steadily growing quantity of finished jute 
goods are from time to time brought to light The use of jute cloth in the 
forin of bitURisn-proofod layors has host rsplacsd ths ordinary roof- 
ing felt in the insulation of tunnel walls, and new trials have been made 
with the laying of jute cloth on roads in Scotland. Among other original 
uses is the jute matting for floor ooveringfi on indoor bowling greens. For 
some two or three years the Lyons Club at Sudbury Hill (England) have 
played on jute. The cloth la dyed green, is finer and harder In texture than 
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OQooaout mattiag and irftar a littkr nae it ia fonad tart aad reaponBiTe 
to the bias, althouffh there ie an underlay of Mi Here is incidentally, 
a new idea for Indian aportamen. 

All-India Landholdera* Gonferenoe 

It ia likely that the AlMndia Landholdera^ Gonferenoe will be held 
In February at Delhi to express the view*point of the zemindars on the 
Joint Parliamentary Oommittee’s Beport 

All-India Public Library Gonferenoe 

The 9th AlMndia Publio Library Gonferenoe was held at Gonirress 
House, Royapottaa Madras on the S4th and 25th Deoember, 1934 under 
the presidency of Kumar Munindra Deb Kai Mahasai, u.l.c. (Bengal) and 
and the 26th was spent in visiting the principal libraries of the town. 
An exhibition was held which was opened by the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur 
0. Narayanswami Chetty, O.I.E., Mr. K. M. Asadulla of the Imperial Library 
opened the Gonferenoe with a speech. Mr. E. L. Narasimha Kao, bx. 
Chairman Reception Committee delivered an address welcoming the 
delegates. Mr. D. T. Rao, Bar-at-law, General Secretary then read some 
messages including one from the Government of Bengal wishing the 
BUcoesB of the Conference which was much appreciated. Kumar Munindra 
Deb Rai Mahasai, then delivered his interesting presidential address. 


,A Wei 
Burdwa 


.A Welcome Return 

/e welcome back to our province the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
ran. The activities of the Maharaja in England on behalf of the 
community and the province to which he belongs are too well-known to be 
recounted here. The Maharaja Bahadur will not be allowed any respite 
from his labours,* for Bengal needs him now more than over. Bengal 
zemindars particularly expect him to bring his wide knowledge and 
varied experience to bear upon the solution of their problems and we 
doubt not that his help will be forthco^ng unstintedly. 

Bengal Gbvenior at I^^rtiipur Rajbat 


His Excellency the Governor of Bengal took tea with the Raja Bahadur 
of Nashipur and his family members at the Nashipur Rajbati on the 16th 
January last Amongst others the following gentlemen were present : — 
H, H. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, Mr. G. Russel, Mr. K. C. De, 
L 0 . 8 ., (Retd.) Mr. Twynam, Mr. Trivedi, Mr. Shattock. Col. Butler, Capt. 
Goltman, Mr. Manhooch, Mr. St Mrs. Montgomery, Capt. Hickie, Capt Sykes 
utd Mr. Arabinda Kumar PaL 


GBta and CharitiM 

Captain J. N. Banerjae, brotiiar of the late Sir Sorendn Nath Banerjee, 
has executed a trust deed, veatiog; almoet aUiUa properties worth a lakh 
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and a quarter nip06t ihd boaoftt 4f Oiiltaro 

Ayaooittion top the jm|>rovBqt«it of tte bqalth physiiskt- Wttiu^ of Hio 

peopto of Bengal in the toUoiriiig five. TniatoM namelyi HoA*fa^ Jnatioe 
Manmatha Nath Mnkfaarjeet Ur. J. V. Bara, Oapt J. N. Banerie^ nnol. Ham 
Ohandra Ray of the CalrattB Univatoity and Ur. Oopal Chanli^'Narayan 
G^oudhary, Advocate. Capt. Bannjae will aot aa a Manai^a]|; liruaftaa 
daring his life. 

A trust for sncdi purpose is unique of its kind in Indbu 

« ' ' • • • * ; ‘ • 

Mr. Bhnpati Nath Ddb of Beadon Street Oaloutta ^ donated a sum 
of Rs. 1 lakh to the Medical Oollege Centenary Fund. To the tame Fqnd 
Mr. Kamalaranjan Roy zemindar, Gossimbazar, has contributed Rs. 60^ 
and Sir Hari Banker Paul Rs. 20,000. 

* « • • * 

Nawab Bahadur Dr. Hajee Sir Md. Mozammilullah Khan Bahadur 
X.O.SJ., Oja.E., LL.D., of Aligarh, has donated to the Mohammedra Sporting 
Club, Calcutta, the sum of Rs. 600. 

« • • • 

In thanksgiving for the recovery from illness of His Majesty the 
King a few years ago, Khan Bahadur Ahmed Alladin, donated Rs. 1 lakl: 
aa ^ educational endowment. 

The trustees of the endowmant have now granted Rs. 1J600 annually 
to the Reeiuiderabad lelamia Hiah School, and another aum 
ships to students of various schools in and outside the State. 

OBITUARY 



Prince Mirza Mohammed Baber Bahadur, one of die three survivinf 
sons of the late Wajid All Shah, the last King of Oudh died receutty a.^ 
hii Oaloutta residence. At the time of his death he was 76 years old. ' 

The late Prince was a cultured map and was well versed in PSraiaD 
Arabic, Sanskrit aad-taveral other lastguages. His death is a 6^at ^ 
to' the Uoslsjtp ouriiisto8fllyfc.who rerarded him as one.of thrir leadSfi' 

The late Py||iee is f^riveif by four sons and his wife, tho B^iiini 
Saheba. 


Of the many Suns cH the late Wajid All Shah of Oudh* tiro ire nm 
Uving—Prince Akhram Hosaein and Prisoe Boland JTah Askari Qahadar. 

' * * * ' 

B|anCb oeoorvsd of Sjta. Rakhaldari Devi vile of Ur; AtiB f^ndr 
CXaliritoaey Zrailmltt of miandarhati (Hooiriy) at Ranchi on IMh iamtito: 
Iasi ’Wt^pttstcwstoeinuoodfMuttcstothoIwu^p^ 






